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VOLUME XXXIV. 


Oh Sadependent, 


COLUMBUS, 


tf whistelabeetr Ves From SCHILLER.) 


ae 


BY HENRY W. LONGELLOW. 


[Tae following lines,. hitherto. unpub- 
lished, were written for Charles Sumner, 
and were read July 4th,’ at Roseland Park, 
Woodstock, Conn.)}’. 


) 
Srzer, bold mariner, on! albeit, witlings de- 
ride thee 
And the stéersman drop idly his hand at the 
helm ; 
Ever, ever to Westward there must the coast 
be discovered, 
If it but lie distinct, tuminous. Ne in thy 
mind. 
1. 
Tra SERIE A Ea 
ea that fesilent;. « /){, ( 
Did ft not yet exist, now would “tee tom 
_ the flood. ~ seobiee? 
Nature with Genius stands united in league 
everlasting ; 
What is promised to one,’ surety the ‘other 
performs. 





SUMNER AND D LONGFELLOW. 
BY GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. 


Ir, is a well-known f feet that the great 
statesman and the poet were most intimatel 
attached 40 one another. In, looking ov 
the large amount of biographical data fut-_ 
nished me by Mr. John Owen (Mr. Longfel- 
low’s life-long friend and. first publisher), I 
find the following, items of »public interest. 
(Sumner and Longfellow first met in 1835, 
in. Cambridge.) , Says;Mr. Owen: 

‘* When. Longfellow , first .came' to Cam- 
bridge, in. 1835, I believe that.I was the one 
whom he sought first... He teld me that he 
had been invited to take Professor Ticknor's 
place in the College, and, that he had virtu- 
ally accepted and was now about to make 
another trip to Europe. It was @ bitter cold 
day, a5 I well remember, when we walked 
over into’ the College Square, We were 
just nearing old -‘‘\Masggachiusetts; Hall” 
when we met Felton, to’ whom I introduced 
my old friend and schoolmate. They be- 
eame sociable at once, and. Longfellow w 
invited by Felton to call upon him before 
should leave! Cambriiige.| In a day or to 
afterward Longfellow ealled, and. there he 
first saw’ Suimner,' who. was a:great fav 
of Felton’s and ‘was practicing iw 
Boston.” 

Sumner went to Eurgpe ip -1887, the year 
in which Longfellow returned from Europe ; 
but they again ‘saw each: other before the 
parting ‘and: became fast friends: When 
Sumner returned, in 1840, the intimacy was 
renewed, the oki-time ‘‘ Five: of: Oinbs”— 
comprising Sumner, Longfellow, Felton, 
Hillard, and Cleveland—met regularly onte. 
&, week; and matters went: on, as before, 
Longfellow lived at the Craigie said 
the Southeast Chamber, and Summer 
often seen there as in his law inane be: 
No. 4 Court Street, Boston. 
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The years flew by, and Byininet was now 
gaining a reputation — as a public orator. 
‘Into his addresses he often introduced quo- 
tations from other languages, very mach to 
the annoyance of his auditors and the amuse- 
ment of his critics. One day, in after years, 
Mr. Owen took him to task for his fondness 
for so doing, and in a measure convinced the 
great senator that it would be better to make 
choice of translations in preference to orig- 
inals. In.reply, Sumner wrote the folowing 
letter: 


“My Dean Owgn: 

“ Your good-natured criticisms always come 
to mewhen Iam out of the réach of others! 
‘batteries: I am convineed that it will neyer do 
to quote German to my English audiences, 
though the two Janguages are somewhat related, 
The little Schillerian morsel which you selected 
for me I have asked H. W. L. to render for 
me, and he has done so and sent mie the ver- 
sion. I have copied it, and now send you the 
original, which please criticise, if you like. 

“Tam tired out and shall hope 
to see Bostosi again early next week. I make 


“ Sunpay, P. M. 
, 


c. 8,” 


the letter, is a stanza from the German poet's 
“« Columbus!” The’ version is"very: tivernl, 


is one of the best of the riidity' versions ad 
have teen made of the piece. 

Before his death, in April last, Mr. Owen 
geve me the poem and letter, and requested 
me to print them in my forthcoming volume 
on the ‘poet's’ life and works, as shedding 
light on the friendship of ‘the three men. 
Yielding "to ‘his’ request, Ishall do so, and 
also send the mattet to Tae InpEPENDENT, 
always ‘the friend of Sumner and Long- 
fellow: 

BosTor, Mass. 

EE ————_— 


FAITH AND CRITICISM. 
BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D, 


War did Christ not write his Gospel as 
Mohammed wrote the Koran?,. Writing was 
not beneath his dignity; he did write once 
in the’ sand, though we know not what,* 
God himself wrote the Ten Commandments 
on two tables of stone.+' But Moses broke 
them to pieces when he saw that the people 
of: Istabl worshiped the golden. calf before 
the thunders from Sinai-had ceased to rever- 
berate in their ears.¢ . They’ might have 
turned those tables into idols, God buried 
the’great lawgiver out of sight and out of 
the reach of idolatry. The Gospel was still 
less intended t8 be s dumb idol than: the 
law. ‘It is not a killing letter, yee 4 
ing spirit. It isthe spirit that 
4 the flesh. profiteth nothing: the words 
Ehave spoken ‘unto you are spirit and, 
life.| - A ook written by the unerring hand 
Of: Chr st : himself,, unless protected. by a 
perpetual miracle; would haye been subj 
| to: fhe séme changes and corruptions in 
hands of fallible transcribers and printers 
the books of his distiples,.and the original 
autograph would ‘have perished with the 
brittle papyrus. Nor wouldit have escaped 
the: unmerciful assaults of skeptical and in 
fidel erities, and mtisinterpretations of com- 
meatators and: pactanye ie nian wae 
oe. ae 
jee: dente, 1%) eat 18 xxxit.16: Déet, tv, 18, ¥, 22. 
Bx. xxxit, 9; mene God afterward re- 
wrote the tables, Pas Does «ete 


ot waren So 3 ester eh 
writings, 


. dobs vi, @; pomp, i Gor. tit 8,, 


e 





co Teen on eel ot Sachetaptew) 
translation ofthe “* Divina Commedia,” 





cracified bythe tiibratdtiy of his own people, 

whom ‘é came to save. What better fate 
could have awaited his book? Of course, it 
would have risen from the dead, in spite of, 
the doubts and conjectures and lies ‘of un- 
believing men; but the same is true of the 
writings of the afiostles, though thousands 
of copies have been burned by ‘heathens 
and false Christians. Thomas might put 
his hand into. the wound- prints of ‘his risen 
Lord; but “Blessed ate they that have ca 
seen and yet have believed.” 

We must believe in the Holy Spirit wih 
lives and moves in the Church and is the 
invisible power behind the written and 
printed ‘word. 

The form in which the authentic rebonds 
of Christianity have come down to us, with 
their variations and adaptations, is a con- 
stant stimulus fo study and research’ and 
calls into exercise all the intellectual and 
moral faculties of ‘men. Every! one must 
strive after the best understanding of the 
truth with a faithful use of his opportu- 
nities and privileges, which are multiplying 
with eyery generation. 

The New Testament is a revelation of 
mphng and eternal truth to faith,"and faith 
the , work of the Holy irit, thot 
rooted a 


F as the "comes 
nearer, For the’ Inst half’ cenituty the apos- 
tolic writings have ‘deb. passing gh the 
purgatory of the Kt scorching icism to 


“which a ‘hook can, be ‘subjected. The 


sition is itself a, powerfal testimony co thet 
vitality and fmpottance. 
, Skepticism is now well nigh omni 

in the Christian world, Tt impregnates - 
atmosphere and we can no mote ignore it 
than the ancient fathers ‘Could ignore the 
speculations of the Gnostic schools of their 
day. We meet it at every ‘step ‘in the Life 
of Christ and the history of the apostolic age. 
Every inch of ground is disputed; every 
fact, as well as every doctti ne, is called into 
question; every, hypothesis is tried; Al ‘the 
resources of learning, acimet, and ingenu- 
ity are arrayed against the ‘citadel’ of the 


’ Christian faith. “The citadélis imprégnable, 


and victory, is certain, but not’ to those who 
ignorantly or supercilionsly undefrate the 
strength of the besieging army. In the 
sixteenth century the contest was between 
Roman Catholicism and Evangelical Pro- | 
testantism; in the nineteenth century the 
question is, Christianity or infidelity. Then 
both parties believed in the inspfration 
the New Testament and the extent of the 
canon, differing oly on the interpretation ; 
vow inspiration is denied altogether and’ the’ 
apostolicity and eanonicity of all but four of’ 
five books called in ‘questién! Then’ the’ 
Word of God, with or : withdut tradition, 
was the final ‘arbiter of religious cont: 
versies; now human reason is the ttedee! 
tribunal. 

We live in an age of discdvery, inven: 
tion, research, anddeubt. Nothing is taken 
for granted ;~nothing believed on: mere au- 
thority; everything ‘must: be. supported by 
adequate proof, everything explained in its 
natural growth from the’ séed to the fruit. 
Roman Catholics may believe ‘in an infalli- 


,ble oracle in the Vatican; but, whatever the 


oracle may decree, the carth moves and will 
continue.to move around the sun. , Protest- 
ants, having safely crossed. the Red Sea,’ 


NURBER 1753. 


There are two kinds of denpticienin one 
represented by Thomas, honest, earnest, 
seeking and at last finding the truth; the 
other represented by Sadducees and Pontius 
Pilate, ‘stiperficial, worldly, frivolous, in- 
different truth and ending in despair. 
With the latter even the gods reason in 
‘vain. ‘When it takes. the trouble to assail 
the Bible, it deals in sneers and ridicule 
which ‘admit ‘of no serious answer. The 
roots of infidelity lie in the’ heart and will 
rather than in’ the! reason and intellect, and 
willfal opposition to thetruth is deaf to any 
argument; But ‘honest, truth-loving skep- 
ticism always deserves regard and sympathy 
and demands a patient investigation of the 
real or imaginary difficulties: which are in- 
volved in the problem of the origin of Chris- 
tianity:: More than this, a rational faith 
in Christianity, as the best and final religion 
which God gave to mankind, owes it to it- 
self to examine the foundation on ‘which it 
rests; and is urged by an irresistible imptilse 
to'vindicate the truth against every form’ of 
error. | Christianity needs no apology. _Con- 
scious of its supernatural strength, it can 
voldly meet every foe and convert him ate 
an ally. 

The~ critical ‘and hhistoridad ctathonalieah 
which was. born and thatered in this century 


a dtepemnd (Rather; and ‘has ‘spread in 


‘France, Holland, ‘England, 
Séotiand, and America, surpassds’ in depth 
‘and breadth of: learning, as well as in ear- 
nestness of spirit, all dlder forms of infidelity 
and heresy. It is not superficial and frivo- 
lous as the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century; it is not indifferent to truth, but 
intensely interested in ascertaining the real 
facts, and tracing the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity, as a great historical 
phenomenon. But it arrogantly claims to 
be the criticism par excellence,'as the Gnos- 
‘ticism in the ancient church pretended to 
have the monopoly of knowledge. There is 
a historical; conservative, and constructive 
criticism, as well as an unhistorical, radical, 
and destructive criticism; and the former 
must win the fight’as sure as God's: truth 
will ontlast all error. So there isa beliéving 
and Cttristian Gnosticism, as well as an un- 
‘believing and anti (or pseudo) Christian 
Gnosticism. 

The negative criticism of the present gen- 
eration has eoncentrated its forces upon the 
life ‘6f Christ and the’ apostolic age, and 
spent an astonishing’ amount of. patient re- 
search ‘upon. the minutest details, of. its 
history: And its labors have not been in 


4) veins com the contrary, it has.done a vast 


amount of good, as well asevil.. Its strength 
vies in the investigation of the human, and 
literaty aspect of the Bible; its weakness in 
b thé ignoring of ite divine and, spiritual char- 
acter, it forma thus the. very antipode of 
the older orthodoxy, which so; overstrained 
ithe theory of inspiration as to reduce the 
‘human agency tothe mechanism of the pen. 
We must;look at both aspects. The Bible 
isithe Wortl of God and the word of holy 
mer of old. It is a revelation of man, as 
well as’ of God. It reveals man in all his 
tphases of deve , fall, re- 
’ dewiption—~in’ all the variety of characters, 
from heavenly purity to satanic wickedness, 
} with eall his virtues and vices, in all his 
states of experience, and is an ever-flowing 
ispritig'of ‘inspiration to the poet, the artist, 
(the’ historian, and divine. . It reflects .and 

the mystery of the Incarnation. 
‘It is the word of him who proclaimed him- 
‘self the! Bon’ of Man, as well as the Son of 
God. ‘‘Menspake from God, beipg moved 























by theFloly Spirit” (II Pet, j, 21). Here ait | 
is divine and all is human. 

No Goubt the New Testament is the result 
of a gradual growth and conflict of different 
forces, which were included im the original 
idea of Christianity und weré drawn out as 
it passed from Christ to his disciples, from 
the Jews to the Gentiles, from Jerusalem to 
Antioch and and \¢@ it matured in 
the mind of the leading apostles. No doubt 
the Gospels and Epistles were written by 
certain men, at a certain time, in a certain 
place, under certain surroundings, and for 
definite ends; and all these questions are 
legitimate objects of inquiry and eminently 
deserving of ever-renewed investigation. 
Many obscure points have been cleared up, 
thanks, in part, to these very critics, who in- 
tended to destroy, and helped to build up; 
other points are still waiting a satisfactory 
conelusion, which will be reached by and 
by. 


New Yor«x Crry. 








A CONNECTICUT LETTER. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D. D, 





it is many years, “yet not 30 very many, 
after all, since the acts and debates of the 
General Association of Connecticut used to 
be reported at length in the religious news- 
papers, as matter of national interest. That 
time is not likely to return ; but the one 
bundred and seventy-third meeting of this 
body, just closed at Middletown, was of 
such exceptional interest that it will not 
do for Tae INDEPENDENT to pass it wholly 
without notice. 

One of the most interesting items on the 
docket of the Association was the commem- 
oration of Leonard Bacon in discourses by 
Drs. Walker and Burton, of Hartford, 
Two discourses so beautiful in rhetoric, so 
fiuely characteristic of their subject, and, 
yet, being also characteristic of their au- 
thers, so unlike each other, one rarely 
hears in succession. The address of Dr, 
Walker, with great appropriateness, was 
Nmited to a history of Dr. Bacon's relation 
to the General Association, from 1825 
(when he entered it with a.measure for the 
good of the African rae¢,; both in America 
and in Africa) to 1881, wheb he spoke to it 
his parting words of counsel and benedic- 
tion. .It reviewed the memorable debates 
of this ‘assembly, and Dr. Bacon's part in 
them—always the leading and the success- 
ful part. Dr. Burtou’s paper was more 
comprehensive, more analytic, more poetie. 
To those who have never heard Dr. Burton 
it would be impossible to convey an idea of 
its rich, glowing, sometimes fantastic elo- 
quence. Those who have heard him iu his 
highest inspirations, doubtless, need no de- 
scription, But the characteristic of both 
discourses most prized by those in whoge 
hearts the memory of Dr. Bacon is most 
tenderly cherished was that spirit of warm 
personal love with which, notwithstanding 
his stoic reserve of manner, he inspired all 
who came into near relations with him. 
The two papers have been printed in full 
in the Hartford Courant; and, if it were 
not for that fatal depreciation of the value 
of the scissors, ‘“‘ beneath the rule of men 
entirely great,” which prevails at the office 
of Tae Inperenpent, I should hope to 
see parte of them, at least, in this journal. 

A paper which made so deep and serious 
an impression on the Association that the 
very unusual course was taken of ordering 
ten thousand copies for distribution was 
the paper of Dr. Todd, of New Haven, on 
*“Drunkenness Not a Disease, but a Vice.” 
It was the most save and salutary contritu- 
tion that has been made for a good while 
to the literature of temperance reform. 
Thorough in argument, full and exact in 
citing facts and authorities, pungent and 
caustic in its plain speaking, it is admirably 
calculated, when circulated im every part 
of the state, to be an antidote to the corrupt 
and pernicious teachings of temperance 
lecturers and ‘‘ Reform Clubs.” But the 
good that may be expected from this pro- 
fuse circulation of so admirable a paper is 
Jess a matter of congratulation than the 
evident advance in opinion that had pre 
pared so cordial a reception for it. It is 
clear that “ poor victims” are likely hence- 
forth to be aided by charity of a more 
robust type than that by which they have 
sometimes been coddjed and comforted. ' 

Ap ivcident which eccurred at the be- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ginning-of the meeting gave rise to.en eni- |. 
| mated debate, and a division of the housd 
by yeas and nays: A telegtam frott the 
“General Confetusice of Maine, it 
Bangor, was received and annoli 
of the common salutatories that are ip 
on such occasions, with scripture fn f 
cited by ehapter Au unqu 
member, with fox. sayin) 
inconvenient thing at the wrdmg time, 
mediately proposed to \telégiaph back: 
** We reciprocate your fraternal salutations, 7% 
Matthew v, 31, 82.” (‘‘ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife,” etc.) But the better 
sense of the Association at once recognized 
that such a text as that would “frow a 
coldness ober de mectin’” of the Maine 
Conference, and appointed a powerful coni- 
mittee to devise some unobjectionable form 
of reply. The committee gave their whole 
mind to it, and came in the next morning 
with a telegram warranted not to give the 
slightest discomfort to the uneasiest con- 
science — something like this: ‘‘Dear 
Brethren: We cordially reciprocate your 
affectionate salutations. Numbers vi, 
24, 25.” Hereupon tke unquiet member 
with the alacrity at saying the inconven- 
ient thing proposed a substitute, as follows: 
“The General Association of Connecticut 
reciprocate your kindly salutations, and 
with fraternal fidelity invite your co-opera- 
tion with us in the duty of clearing our 
churches and ministry from all fellowship 
and complicity with the prevailing sin re- 
buked by our Lord Jesus Christ in Matthew 
v, 82, It iscredibly reported that you are 
holding in your fellowship one who is 
openly disobedient to this law of Christ, 
We commend this,report to your diligent 
inguiry and faithful action.” 

The proposed substitute was earnestly 
opposed in the interest of peace and Chris- 
tian courtesy, and sustained on the ground 
that it was well to be ‘first pure, then 
peaceable.” The vote finally taken, to 
send them ‘“‘ Numbers vi, 24, 25,” instead, 
shows a good deal of progress made since 
the days when the General Association of 
Connecticut used to maintain co doughtily 
that the right and duty of admonition and 
rebuke was inseparable from Christian fel- 
lowship. But it will be a beautiful and ba 
coming thing to inaugurate the new era 
that dates from the building of the sepul- 
cher #f Leonard Bacon with an act of 
penitence and apology fer forty years of 
“discourtesy" tuward the Presbyterian 
General Assemblies in rebuking their com- 
plicities with slavery. 

After the fina] adjournment, the moder 
ator of the Association went to the tele 
graph office, in company with the unquiet 
member, to send avother dispatch, when 
the operator remarked on that telegram to 
Maine. They had telegraphed back from 
Bangor to ask whether it was all right 
about that text. She ‘‘compared copy,” 
and answered thet it was exactly as written, 
although, as she told the moderator, it did 
not seem quite right. 

‘‘What text did you send?” asked the 
moderator. 

** Numbers xxiv, 25” was the reply. 

** Will you let me take your Bible?” 
asked the venerable Doctor, with a tremt- 
lous and apprehensive voice, 

The sacred volume was produced, and he 
turned with eager haste and read with 
horror: ‘‘ And Balaam rose up, and went 
and returned to his place ; und Balak also 
went his way.” So the Lord confounded 
the counsels of Ahithophel, and the unquiet 
member was at peace with himself and with 
his brethren, But it is much to be hoped 
that the exegetical abilities of the theolo- 
gians at Bangor were able to make out 
what was the application of that text to 
the simultaneous adjournment of the two 


assemblies. 
Norwics, Com. 


881, 
two were Soke, thany, 





has conferred degrees upon wo 
as men; that the girls of Newnbam Hall 
and Girton College, in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, have the university teaching, the 
the university examinations, the univers 
ity hovors, and university certificates, testi- 
fying to the rank they hold in the univers- 
ity scale, and that many of the lectures of 
the University are open to them—such as 
the lectures of Professor Seeley, in histo- 
ry; Dr. Foster, in physiology: Mr. Bal- 
four, in comparative anatomy; Dr. Vines, 
in botany, etc.; that at conservative Ox- 
ford some of the same advantages are en- 
joyed by the young ladies of the two new 
colleges for women established there— 
namely, Lady Margaret Hall and Somer- 
ville Hall—these are facts that ought to 
be known to everybody who wishes to get 
the trend of the great lines of social de- 
velopment and regulate his or ber think: 
ing in accordance with the salient and. sig- 
nificant sociologic phenomena of the times; 
but it is to be feared that few. do actually 
have a vivid realization of these things. It 
is, moreover, probable that not many have 
an adequate knowledge of the raison détre, 
the inspiring motives, the objective en 
vironment, internal workings, growth, de- 
velepment, recent incorporation, and pros- 
pective endowment of the ‘‘ Harvard An- 
nex,” or ‘ Private Collegiate Instruction 
for Women,” in Cambridge, Maas. 

The reason for the existence of such an 
institution lies in the simple fact that at 
the ‘old and well-endowed universities for 
men the most thorough mental drill and 
ithe most valuable intelectual stimulus are 
to be obtained, 

“The Bend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 

And there are here and there in the com: 
munity ambitious gitls who will not be sat- 
isfied with an education any whit Jess valu- 
able than their brothers enjoy, Private 
collegiate instruction for women at Har- 
vard is no new thing. Many will remember 
the school for girls taught by Professors 
Louis Agassizand ©. C. Felton. The pres- 
ent schoo) differs from previous ones chief- 
ly in two particulars: first, it has more 
ambitious plans for the future; and, seec- 
ond, its curriculamris identical with that of 
Harvard University, its archetype. It isa 
duplication of Harvard University, a sys- 
tematic organization of the college teach- 
ing force in the interest of a certain num- 
ber of keen and ambitious young ladies. 
Not officially connected in any way with 
the College, it yet enjoys its privileges. It 
clears two centuries at a bound and enters 
at once upon a heritage of culture too long 
the monopoly of a privileged class. There 
is a cbronological advantage and there are 
economical advantages in the plan. The 
“ Annex ” does not mean co-education, but 
co-equal advantages; that is all. 

Domiciled in plain quarters on Appian 
Way (an insignificant cross-street, at some 
distance from the College), the school bas 
not as yet caused a ripple of change in 
the student life of Cambridge. Indeed, its 
very existence would be unknown to most 
of the students and citizens, were it not for 
the newspapers. But ite third year is draw- 
ing toa successful close. Its present en- 
dowment will perhaps permit of three 
years more of instruction, and it is known 
to the managers that its further endowment 
has been provided for in at least two wills. 
Young ladies who have taken the first 
three years of the course are enthusiastic in 
their praise and ardeut in their attachment 
to the cause, and, finally, the institution 
bas just been legally incorporated. Among 
the corporators are Prof. Cherles Eliot 
Norton, the eminent Dante scholar; Prof. 
Francis J. Child, the first authority on old 
English ballads in America; Mr. Henry L. 

the wealthy Boston banker, 
fhteugh whose munificence the: r 
symphony concerts were’ given in 





Derviscu Pacwa, the representative of the 
Sultan in Egypt, owes bis elevation to a lucky 
accident. A few yearsago, during the Bosnian 
insurrection against the Porte, Derviscb, then 
a young captain, was sent to secure a ferryboat 
which was on the other side of the river and 
guarded bya large force of Bosnian sharp- 
shooters. He plunged into the river alone, 
swam boldly across, cut the boat from its 
moorings, and swam back with it, while the 
insurgents’ bullets were whiszing gbout dis 
ears. This dating deed pttracted the attentigng |- 
of Omar Pacha, bis supeSok officer; an@secdtée 
his rapid promotion. 
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[July 6, 1882. 














. bi ister would not he rw 
meas coeducation, however. 

During.the year which is now closing 
there have been nearly forty Annex 
students, twenty-three instructors, and 
twenty-nine classes. Here, as elsewhere, it 
has been found that the physical endurance 
of the young ladies and their brain 
dynamics are fully equal to those of, male 
students. Examinations are marked strict- 
ly on the university scale, and have been 
successfully passed by the students, often 
summa cum laude. The young ladiés are 
the very picture of robust bealth and the 
writer has been assured by more than one 
of their number that the health of many 
has beep much improved by the three years 
of study already passed. ‘The pure air of 
rural Cambridge, with its sea:perfumed 
breezes and its cheerful and refined social 
life, make it a real sanitarium in cobtrast 
with the verve-léss and languid climate of the 
great ultramootane interior. The non-resi- 
dent students of the Annex board in pleas- 
ant homes, selected for them by the lady 
managers of the school. During the past 
year the girls have formed a social club, 





called the “‘Appian Way Association,” 


which has been addressed by various per- 


| sons, including General Armstrong, of the 


Hampton School, and Miss Helen Magill, 
of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, England. 
Some critical friends of the Annex have 
thought that it should have a large dormi- 
tory, with a matron at its head. But this 
is just what the managers wish to avoid. 
As things are now, the young ladies have a 
great mapy matrons io the heads of the 
families where they board. and persons, too, 
who take a great deal more interést in 
them than could a single matron in a large 


‘establishment... The lady at the head of the 


family in which a young girl now lives also 
takes a great interest in introducing ber to 
refined and agreeable society, and, in short, 
makes her at home as only women can. 
Having thus disposed of the weightier 
portions of my topic, I shall conclude, ina 
lighter vein, by giving some descriptive de- 
tails. There is an air of old-fashioned 
comfortableness about the private house 
which at present serves as headquarters for 
the Annex. It occupies the four front 
rooms of the house—two below and two 
above; the plan being that of a hollow cube, 
with four contiguous cells. On the first 
floor is the reception room, furnished in 
drawing-room style, and adjoining it is a 
recitation room, with blackboards and a 
few pieces of chemieal apparatus. Above 
is another similar recitation reom and the 
library. Here and there in the rooms and 
ranged along the walls are little old- 
fashioned settees, covered with chiotz— 
very comfortable and cosy. In the library 
there are already nearly a thousand vol- 
umes, chiefly reference works, such as 
Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, Vapereau’s 
‘* Dictionnaire des Oontemporains,” Plato, 
Thiers’s ‘‘ Consulat et [ Empire,” Johuson’s 
“*New Universal Cyclopedia,” Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia, White’s Shukespeare, sets of 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Month- 
ly, and Littell’s Living Age, eic., etc. In 
the ball below is hung a bulletin board and 
the ‘‘ University Calendar,” which latter is 
a weekly list of University lectures open to 
the public, as well as a chronicle of other 
notable matters connected with the College. 
The library, it should be mentioned, is 
dependent upon donations. The Annex 
students are courteously allowed the free 
use of the Harvard College library by the 
authorities; but many of the books which 
they would most consult are reserved in 
alcoves for the young men. It is, therefore, 
much tobe desired that their own reference 
library should be extensively enlarged. 
This is a pressing and imperative need. 
Most of the young ladies studying in the 
Annex are preparing themselves for teach- 
fog. ‘They are not solemn-visaged “digs,” 
of vinegar aspect; not at all mannish nor 
Quixotic; but"good-looking, modest, ‘aimbi- 
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Gous, Keen-mindéd' gitls, who thirst for thie! 
best culture and the best training. “They 


’ know that when they are graduated from 


the school they take with them a certificate. 
precisely equivalent to a diploma from Har-) 
ward College, since the curriculum, the in- 
struction, and the examinations are the} 
same inboth. They know this certificate 
will, in most cases, at once secure them fine 
positions as teachers. They, therefore, 
come to Harvard, instead of going to some 
girls’ college. 

Evidently, here is a rare opportunity for 
some far-sighted philanthropic person of 
wealth to immortalize his or her name by a 
generous endowment. ‘The institution has 
passed its probation period. It has thus 
far been a brilliant success. The example 
of University College, London, aud Girton, 
and Newnham, Lady Margaret, and Somer- 
ville Cofleges, at Cambridge and Oxford, in 
England, as well as Cornell, Ann Arbor, 
and Boston University, in this country, 
prove conclusively how eager young ladies 
are to avail themselves of the highest ed- 
ucational advantages. Let us have a girls’ 
college op the Charles not merely as good 
as those on the Cam and the Thames, but 
much better. 

It is one of the most inveterate and really 
deplorable delusions of the people of the 
United States that Harvard students are 
more isnmoral than other students. The 
writer of these lines has studied at Miami 
University, at Yale, and at Harvard, three 
years in each, and has besides seen some 
thing of the student life of Oberlin, Ohio, 
and Oxford, England, and he is positive 
that the students of Harvard University 
at the present time are just as scrupulously 
moral as the students in the other colleges 
named. Indeed, in some respects Harvard 
students have a finer and more delicate 
sense of honor and moral obligation than 
have the students of many colleges situated 
further west, where the theory of paternal 
government and restraint prevails. 

The writer has. never seen or heard of a 
drunken student since he has been in Cani- 
bridge and a licentious man would be in- 
wardly despised and shunned. Thereis no 
safer place in America for young ladies than 
Cambridge, Mass, If the young men here 
are not all Sir Philip Sidneys and Bayards, 
they are as near to them as one can easily 
find. A high and sensitive spirit of hopor 
reigns among them and the majority pos- 
sess fine-grained natures, which take ona 
delicate, but none the less firm and endur- 
ing moral luster. It isan amazingly trans- 
parent fact that the ethical atmosphere of 
Puritan Cambridge and Boston is as aus- 
terely healthful as that of rural Oberlin or 
Andover, the differencing element being a 
philosophical or temperamental, but not 
@ moral one. 

Campaiper, Mass. 

eR 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A 
CREATOR. 


SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS. 





BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D. D. 


Huyine in the previous article seen that 
in creating God must act in a manner true 
to his own greatness; that be must be 
under the law of love to a sentient universe; 
and that bis methodsmust work ever to the 
development of moral results, as those of 
highest rank and of most value to him and 
to his rational creatures; it remains that we 
follow these principles to some of their 
specific conclusions. 

1. Oreatures may expect a term of existence 
proportioned to their capacity and uses. This 
is based on the ides that the facts of crea- 
tion indicate the purpose or plan of the 
Creator and give a kind of pledge as to 
what he may be expectedtodo. The archi- 
tect who plans a cathedral or a capitol, for 
the bighest human uses, has the centuries 
in view, and he selects marble or graniteas 
the enduring material. If, thes, we ask 
whether God has sought the highest end of 
creation by mere fugitive existences, reason 
answers: No. The great, ends: of moral 
government call for immortal, natures, as 
alone fitted to be the material of so vast and 
glorious a strueture. The same reault is 
reached from the study of the nature of 
map, as 8 spiritual being. Reason unites 
with Seripture (I Peter iv, 19). io Z 
-‘usthat God, as ‘‘a feithful Creator,” 
be true to all that is implied in his having 





‘be a disappointment. No engineer con- 


calied us into existence with the lofty 
nature whieh we possess. This nature calls 
for appropriate development, seeing that a 
wise being would not create merely to 
abort, aad a benevolent being would not 
betitow an existence that must necessarily 


structs a road which simply runs into a 
desert. No father ledds a child only half 
way to an expected benefit and pleasure. 
The Creator has started us in a pathway 
which seems to end at the closed iron gate 
of Death. Does it stop there, or does it 
continue on the other side? What pledge 
seems to be conveyed by what he has 
already done? When we see how small, 
compared with native possibilities, is the 
development of even the grandest human 
life and how dwarfed is the ordinary 
growth of the soul, how élearly the highest 
attainments of individuals show that, as yet, 
we are only in the childhood of our being; 
while social and organic life 1n communi- 
ties and nations has known little save dis- 
tortion and perversion, we are shut up to 
the conclusion that there were in our crea- 
tion implied purposes and pledges, which 
are not met im the present stage of exist- 
ence. Hence, ‘a faithful Creator” holds 
out the boon of immortality to rational 
moral agents, who are “ partakers of the 
divine nature.” 

2. We might expect that a Oreator would 
afford to his rational creatures the opportunity 
for individual success in the grand object of 
existence. Weare necessitated to. conceive 
that the Creator(who omits not even a spar: 
row from his plan) must have had a pur- 
pose with reference to each'human being 
which included an opportunity for making 
his existence a success. It is simply un- 
thinkable that God could create a soul in 
his own image, and then put it under @ 
necessity of failure. Such action would 
be self-contradictory and unworthy of a 
Creator. As its peculiar creation looked to 
happiness and moral character as its ex- 
planation and end, a pledge of opportunity 
was implied, as it also is by the existence 
of moral government and of individual 
responsibility. The Creator will adhere to 
his obvious plan and can have no subse-. 
quent arrangement which shall militate 
against his original benevolent design. Hf 
we do not as yet see that the facts sustain 
this view, it must be because all the facts 
are not known. Opportunities may exist 
which we fail to.discover; as God may 
have methods and degrees of operation 
anda minuteness of present result which 
wedo not comprehend, to say nothing of 
what the unknown future may contain. 

This opportunity of success is not, how- 
ever, a guaranty of success. Success, asa 
fact, may aed does hinge on the action of 
the creature's free will, which, as it is the 
crown of his being and makes character 
possible, so is also the element of peril 
and makes ruin possible. Experience 
proves that sin is not only a liability, 
but has become a fact; and reason declares 
sin to be ruin. Hence, the Psalmist, at the 
very time he exhorts us to ‘‘kneel before 
the Lord our Maker,” warns us ‘not to 
harden our hearts,” lest we fail to enter 
into his rest. And Peter also is careful to 
say that it is ‘‘in well-doing” we are to 
commit ‘‘the keeping of our souls” to Gad, 
‘as unto a faithful Creator.” God is only 
responsible for the béstowment of the orig- 
ina] powers, and then of such opportunity 
for action as shall make success possible, 
allowing the element of freedom its fall 
range and result. 

8. A-faithful. Creator might be expected to 
provide for the success of his system, as such; or 
for thé triumph of good on the large scale. 
Whatever might be the result ia individual 
cases, a Creator would not institute a upi- 
verse of immortal and accountable beings 
unless he foresaw that, by means consistent 
with its fundamental principles, he could 
make the system a success. Otherwise, 
what motive could there be for the crea- 
tion? A merchant engages in no enterprise 
in which he knows that the final gains are.to 
be less than the losses.. A philanthropist 
would not pat in operation an industry which 
should enrich the few and impoverish the 
many, o> which should enable certain 
families to maivtain health, while a pesti- 
lence was engendered amid the mass of the 





population. A friend of virtue would not 
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characters, and a multitude of criminals. 
So must we suppose that God could not 

have created, unless he saw that he could so 

guide the moral system through its initial, 

perilous stages, as to secure a vast. surplus 

of good over evil. No one can assert that 

the entire result, in each specific case, must 

be good, in avery sense, to the individual, as 

well as.to the universe; for the reasons a)- 

ready mentioned, Onecannot reason about 

the control of a moral system based on free 

will, as he would about that of a physical 

system based on necessity. Power has a 

different meaning and application in the 

two cases. As divine power and benevolence 

have not sufficed to keep sin out of the 

moral universe, so we have no warrant for 
saying that they can or will expel it utterly 

in the future. Annihilating sinful souls 
might do it indirectly; but would that not 
be a confession of inability to do it directly? 
But we can fairly argue that, if the Creator 
had seen that the main result of creation 
would be sin, rather than holiness, and 
misery, rather than happiness, be would 
have forborne to create. Why do that 
which would produce more evil than good? 
What bas been affirmed of the moral universe 
may also reasonably be urged with reference 
to the final outcome of human history as 
regards the nuiiiber of the lost. Almost 
the last sentence in Dr. Charles, Hodge’s 
great work on theology is this: ‘‘ We have 
reason to believe, as urged in the first volume 
of this work and as ofien urged elsewhere, 
that the number of the finally lost, in com- 
parison with the whole number of the saved, 
will be very ineousiderable,” 

We reach, then, reverently, but firmly, 
this important conclusion: that God is un- 
der greater responsibility than is any other 
being, than are all other beings. It must 
be so, unfortunately small as has been the 
recognition of so momentous a truth by 
theologic systems. For God stands back of 
all that we see as in some sense its re- 
sponsible author. Heisthe sole Creator, 
He chose to create precisely this universe, 
He did so with complete knowledge of 
what its developments would be. He 
planned its materials, its clements, its 
forces, with clear perception of their possi- 
bie and of their certain interactions. and 
results. He might have forborne to create, 
andthus have avoided the evil which has 
been experienced and which may yet be 
developed; but he deliberately assumed 
the resposibility of the whole scheme. 
The consciousness of such a responsibility 
who can conceive or who could endure! 
When the Ashtabula Bridge fell, under the 
weight of a passing train, and scores of hu- 
man beings were precipitated into a horri- 
ble death, the chief civil engineer of the 
road was so oppressed with the sense of his 
responsibility, as the constructor, that he 
endured its agony for only a few days and 
put an end to his own life. God did a 
solemn thing, therefore, when he became a 
Creator.. He bound himself to his own par- 
fect reason, to his divine conscience, and fo 
the intelligent judgment of his rational 
universe to be faithful to all the obliga- 
tions which went with the act. 

This vast responsibility, which no angel 
could assume without being crushed by it, 
God feels every day and hour. He is 
willing to face all the consequences when 
once his system is so far developed as to 
show its meaning and its final outcome, 
for it will then be its own justifiea- 
tion; and, meanwhile, he knows himself 
to be “a faithful Creator,” who to all 
original influences for good has added 
those which are of a redemptive nature and 
which radiate from the Cross of Obrist. 
Hence, at the Judgment Day, God will 
submit his own conduct to the judgment 
of bis rational universe. He'will then pub- 
licly face his responsibility. Creator and 
creatures will confront one another, with 
these questions at issue: Has the Creator 
been faithful to his obligations to his crea- 
tures? and have the creatures been grate- 
fully loyal to their Creator? God is not 
afraid to meet that day. Not because he is 
stronger than we; for what would mere 
power avail him, if he were to be con: 
demned by bis own conscience, as well ‘as 
by the reason which he has implanted in 
us? No. His confidence is in his righteons- 
ness, which will then be made so plain and 
so glorious that not even blasphemy shall 





institute a system of education the foreseen. 
result of which should be a few upright 


os 


| raise an accusation. ‘‘ Behold? the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of his saints, to 
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execute judgment upon all, and to convince 





all that are ungodly aindng them of al! their 


_Bngodly deeds, which’ they have ungodly 


committed, and of all their hard speechés 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him.” Amen! 

Howard Unrversiry, WAsHingrox, D. O. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASE- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I RAVE pDever seen Guiteau, but drove 
this afternoon to the jail where he is im- 
prisoned and walked through it, the, first 
house of public punishment I had ever en- 
tured, Built within eight years, it reflects 
great credit on the Capital City. It stands 
amid open and breezy fields, about a mile 
east of the Capitol, an immense building of 
solid brown stone, fronting the west. 
Either wing would makea very large build- 
ing; but the impression of the vast size of 
the whole is sensibly diminished by the fact 
that the house stands just one side of the 
crest of the green down, spreading away to 
the embowered walks of Lincoln Park. The 
core of the jail is the second house of brick 
built inside the thick stone walls, in which, 
tier on tier, in their close-walled cells, for 
five stories, the prisoners are shut, There 
they were peering down from either wing 
through the wire net which turned their 
balconies into a five-storied cage, into the 
great central rotunda. On this Summer 
day, coolness, cleanliness, comfort were. 
everywhere apparent. Equally apparent 
also was the majesty of the law. Three- 
fourths of the prisoners are Ne- 
groes. One might well shudder at 
sight of many a head and face here visible, 
were it to be encountered anywhere in the 
full liberty of its own lawless instincts; 
but how placable and pleasant it looked 
here, shut in this stronghold of righteous 
restraint. One man was patiently scour- 
ing the iron bars of his cell, that they 
might show clean against the scalloped 
,pewspaper curtains with which he had 
decorated his window. Here and there s 
white man was seen sitting hy his, read- 
ing, while several of the window-shelves 
were piled with books and newspapers. 
We went into the perfectly sweet, clean 
kitchen, and saw the bread, the beef, the 
vegetables come forth, well cooked, for 
the daily dinner. Altogether, it was im- 
possible to resist the impression that this 
abode of the law, in its cleanliness, airi- 
ness, and comfort, was to many a hap- 
jess sinner the nearest approach to a home 
he had ever known. 

In the great plate glass of an outer win- 
dow isthe round hole made by Sargeant 
Mason’s bullet, and in the side wall inside 
the window of the cel] in the second prison 
is the elongated indenture it made when it 
reached the place where Guiteau was, but 
not himself. Guiteau now occupies a cell 
on the inner corridor. A half-suspended 
wooden shutter shades his window, while 
close before his door sits bis last guard, 
called ‘‘the death watch,” who will not 
leave bim till a life has been paid for a life 
—the poor, fragmentary, abnormal, un- 
happy life paid for the ripe, rounded, for- 
tunate life that it took, 

At the extreme end of the long opposite 
corridor, in full sight of the door of 
Guiteau’s cell, stands the gallows, on which 
in less than two days he is to expiate bis 
crime. In.a small ante-room leading from 
Warden Crocker’s office are piled the many 
ropes sent from various parts of the coup 
try to hang him, All are directed to 
Guiteau, and all are strong enough to hang 
a son of Anak, instead of the sinuous, 
serpent-like little person of the man they 
were intended to execute. One eutcome of 
the feminine mind here visible came from a 
lady in Obio, bearing her card. A black-silk 
death-cap, lived with’ red silk and sur- 
mounted on the top by an immense red 
bow. Yesterday Guiteau’s mai) brought 
twenty-five letters, and an equal number to- 
day. The warden said that the mail re 
ceived at the jail for Guiteau since last 
January was enough to have driven the 
sanest man living raving mad. Did the 
land first have to produce a Guiteau to 
prove its capacity for producing idiots? 
One might well believe so, were he to judge 
by the character of the tens of thousands 





of letters.written to this man by men 
women, and children; {by clergymen, 
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school-girls, and romantic young ladies— 
every letter, another faggot to the flame 
of inordinate vanity which bas pro- 
pelled this unfortunate man on to his 
own and others’ destruction, Directly 
epposite the narrow corridor, into which 
from time to time Guiteau walked for 
his regular exercise, were several men 
perched upon the top of the gallows, ad- 
justing its pulleys and bolts and putting itin 
perfect order for Friday's execution. The 
officers of the jail, who are men of great 
gentleness and kindliness of manner, ‘did 
not hesitate to express their dread of the 
next coming Friday. Said one to me, as 
we stood beside the scaffold: ‘‘ Many peo- 
ple on the outside seem to speak of it as 
quite ab exhilarating affair; but it makes 
no difference what a man has dove, nor 
how much you despise him, nor how 
strongly you may believe that he ought to be 
punished—you cannot be with him from 
day to day and lose all the sympathy you 
have with him asa mau. Men who would 
be terrible outside if they had their liberty 
are often docile in here and show the most 
excellent qualities. Not a man ts so bad 
but he has some self-respect left, some 
desire to do well, to be thought well of by 
his guards and keepers. You can’t lead 
sich a man oat in the full vigor of health, 
knowing that you are going to kill him, 
and that in a few moments you will see 
him dead, with no feeling. You can’t do it; 
but thousands of outside people seem to 
think it a great entertainment. 

“It is impossible to tell what may hap- 
peu next Friday; but I hope we shall go 
through with it without unusual trouble.” 

Meanwhile, Guiteru, whom we did not 
wish to see (under his half-lifted wooden 
shutter), was busy with his clerical friend 
({ do not presume to say “ guide” to such 
**a Christian”) trying to reconcile the Book 
of Revelations with the second coming of 
Christ! 

The clergyman afterward stated that 
Fuiteau says that ‘“‘should he live all that 


remains of his life would ' be ‘spént 
m reconciling ‘‘the Book of Revela- 
tions with his own idea of the 


second coming of Christ.” This assertion 
isone of the two keys which unlock all 
there is of what is so potently pleaded as 
Guiteau’s “ iusanity.” He isinsane only as 
inillions of people are insane whose reason 
from birth to death is never questioned. 
Who of us does not know some intelligent 
men or woman, perfectly responsible in 
every relation in life, who is crazy in notb- 
ing till he or she touches the subject of the 
**Lost Tribes,” ‘‘The Scarlet Woman,” 
the ‘Prophecies of Daniel,” or “the Book 
of Revelations,” or “ Annihilation,” or the 
“Second Coming of Christ,” or ‘ Perpet 
ual Motion.” The moment the mind 
alights on any one of these themes it be- 
comes ramphut and ready for Bedlam. 
Yet one or all of them together does not 
make your friend an irresponsible being. 
Let us hope, for the sake of our country, * 
that the reason of the living, in full beur- 
ing, will be stmmoned to the discus- 
sion of the’ “Insanity of Guiteau” 
afterhe is dend The country is already 
menaced by very intelligent people with 
the too late horror that is to overtake it for 
hanging a Junatic; albeit the lunatic, de- 
spite his thousand vagaries, every hour of 
his life proves himself to be a responsible 
person, Gaiteau’s insanity consists solely in 
the abnormal development of two qualities 
of Nature—the ove iv defect, the other in 
excess—which ov one side of his nature 
makes him a monster, while onthe other 
side it leaves his faculties keen, clear, and 
undisturbed in thought and reason. 

Through these two abnormal qualities he 
has dohe what he has done and is where he 
is. The first ishis inhumanity, his almést 
utter lack of human sensibility and. affec- 
tion. He was always cruel. As a boy, he 
persecuted and tormented animals. Ag a 
man, he abused his father, whom he fright- 
fully resembled; was selfish and cruel to 
the sister, who was his second mother, and 
whom, even last Winter, in court, he 
treated with the most inbuman barbarity 
of speech and manner. The nearest ap- 
proach to human tenderness which he has 
ever manifested was in a certain reluct- 
ance to cause Mrs, Garfield to suffer, which 
made him delay a few days the killing of 
her husband. 

But the mental trait im bim which en- 
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guifed all others, till it brought him to utter | which he invited and. justified; but who for several weeks the realization of these 


wreck, is the egotism which no words can 
measure or express. While it makes him 
houestly believe that he killed Garfield 
under ‘‘ inspiration,” to save his party and 
his country, it makes him equally blind to 
the fact that an equally potent ‘* iospira- 
tion” was the belief that, in the havoc 
of party and the tumult of men he, the 
great Guiteau, was coming to the front as 
the savior and dictator of the nation. What 
is it but this monstrous trait which, from 
the moment he committed the deed till 
within two days of his death, has never 
allowed him to utter a single regret for 
what he has done or to express one 
feeling of sorrow for the suffering 
he caused, the anguish he wrought? 
Only yesterday he told the Rev. Mr. 
Hicks, who visits him every day, that 
**he bas nothing to repent of; that he has 
done nothing wrong; that be is willing to 
go to God 0@ his record, as heis a square 
iman; but that he would avert his hanging, 
if he could, because of the woe that it will 
bring on the nntion.” 

He said, also, to the same gentleman: 
‘*Don't goto the President again for me. 
Let the President come to you. I do not 
claim arespite. I ought to be unconditional- 
ly pardoned, for the act Was committed un- 
der inspiration.” 

Thus, with no contrition whatever, but 
with absolute self-satisfaction and self- 
congratulatiou, witbio Jess than forty-eight 
hours of his departure from earth, he is 
busy expounding the Scriptures—that his 
doctrines, especially that of the ‘‘ Re- 
moval,” muy be fully understood by 
coming geverations, whom he expects will 
be pre-eminently occupied studying the 
life and character of the “inspired” Mr. 
Guiteau. He says the newspapers, after 
he is hung, will speculate and pbiloso- 
phize on him; dissect and criticise his 
character, to flud out the truth about him, 
only finally to accept his own estimate of 
himself. 

Praying with the clergyman, he says: 
‘Righteous Father, | am suffering from a 
misapprehension of my mission. The world 
lies in darkness and is not capable of appre- 
ciating the inspiration which thou has giveb 
to thy servant.” 

His prayers are simply as egotistical xs 
everything else he suys and does. Ile 
informs the Lord that his inspiration will 
be vindicated by time, and that God bim- 
self will be blessed by the efforts put forth 
in his behalf by Guiteau; and, finally, he 
thanks God because he has already viudi- 
cated bis inspiration and Charles Guiteau’s 
actions. 

This is the length aod breadth (the depth 
canuct be measured) of the insanity of the 
man for whose sake such stress of supplica- 
tion for pardon has been brought to bear 
upon the President of the United States 
during the past week. 

No person of fair judgmentand of per- 
ceptive mind can fail to see in how difficult 
and delicate a position the Presidevt has 
been placed. Inthe midst of it, onc paused 
before the disingenuous, malignant ivsinda 
tion of a leading journal, when it said 
‘* that even gratitude could hardly allow 
President Arthur to extend pardoning 
clemency.” 

‘That one leading paragraph was the open 
sesame of the uproar that would follow 
any mitigation of the death sentence ov 
Guiteau by President Arthur. If there is 
a man on earth to whom the very thought 
of Guiteau is perfectly hideous, it is Chester 
A. Arthur; but, from first to last, he has 
left him untouched to justice and to God's 
mercy. Had be pardoned him, the Presi 
dent would have beevu hounded to misery 
by the false accusations of his enemies; if 
he leaves him to justice, be will be assailed 
for his inhumanity or his cowardice ‘in 
allowing a crazy man to go to the gallows. 

Wecan but pray that tbe larger, calmer 
wisdom of the American people will allow 
no considerable number of them to lift the 
inconsequent cry of “Insanity” xgainst 
the supreme fiat of Justice on the crime of 
a map who, however dire the distortion of 
some of bis mental processes, was yet too 
keen, too methodical, too “smart” to ig- 
nore the penalties of human responsibility 
or to escape for meditated crime its just 
retribution. 

Before these words reach you this pitiful 
human being will bave met the doom 


may measure the pitifulness of a life so 
ambitious, so audacious, so inconsequent, 
so fragmentary, so futile, so. barren of 
buman joy, of human fulfillment, so 
empty of every result of honor or of inno- 
cency? Why such lives must be lived God 
only knows. 

Yet this man said, an hour ago: “I have 
no fear of punishment hereafter, for 1 am 
sure that the act of which I have been 
convicted was God's act; that 1 was God’s 
man and I will be welcomed to Paradise.” 

There cav be nothing like feeling com- 
fortable under difficulties, but what a 
study is here in human character aud 
psychology? 

Wasuineton, D, C., June 28th, 1882. 





A BRIDAL. 


BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 





Ir your strong love bold 
And clothe me in its fuld, 
Give my cheeks the red 

And keep the rain from my head, 
Warm me in the snow 

And cool me in the glow, 
Guard and save me still 
From all pain and il! ; 

This, if you can do 

(To make your promise true, 
You will do far more 

Than wan e’er did before !) 
Nay! Yet take my hand; 
Like children here we stand. 
The road winds far away 
Where we must fare to-day, 
And the dear farewells made 
Can never be unsaid. 


Beyond the open gate 

What joys, what sorrows wait ? 

What treasures shall we find, 

Who leave so much behind— 

Youth, home, the place we knew, 

Thetrust long proven true: 

The love that like the sun 

With our first day begun, 

The laughter and the tears 

Of childhood’s long, sweet years? 

Ah! love, howe’er it be, 

Yet ray a prayer with me, 

A little humble prayer 

For God's good, watchful care. 

So we will go our way. 

Stay near me, love, I pray, 

Through all the journey’s leugth, 

And cheer me with your strength, 

Your word and smile and touch ; 

But—do not promise much. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


AN AFTERNOON IN AYA SOFIA.* 


BY A. D. F. HAMLIN. 











Tue burning heat of Constantinoples 
Summer sup had given place te October's 
milder sunshine and softer haze when I 
made my last pilgrimage tapone of the old- 
est cathedrals of Christendom, now the 
grandest shrine of Islamism. Ever since 
in boyhood | had last stood beneath the 
echoing dome of Aya Sofia and its avér- 
whelming majesty bad stirred to its depths 
even my youthful and immature stature I 
had cherished an intense longing to’ revigit 
the marvelous pile. During college daygit 
became a favorite subject of study, i 
pluce, history, associations had taken bald 
of my mind and been conned over and 
over again, until I could have found my 
way blindfolded through its balls and 
passages, had some fuiryland miracle trans- 
ported me thither”? As the study of archi- 
tecture came to absorb in an increasing 
degree my interest and attention, the 
famous mosque became more and more a 
sort of professional Mecca, teward whith 
my pilgrim eyes were turued; and whén, 
finally, the eastwerd, joursey was begun, 
the delight at the prospect of once more 
seeing the faces of long-geparated,; and 
dearlytoved relatives and boyhood friends 
was hardly keener than that aroused by 
the certainty of once more uncovering my 
head beneath the grandest dome ever reared 
by human hands. 

Once in the great city, a contrary fate, 
not altogether unkind, perhaps, prevented 


mounting the dome is 150 feet 
more than the total diameter of 
be seen 100 miles at sea. Its real diameter 
four or at most siz feet. There pcg 
told by Levantine guides and swallowed by 
intelligent travelers. 








' European political, 


hopes. My friends all resided in the sub. 
urbs.. They had planned all sorts of excur- 
sions in other directions, and these, with 
the pressure of professional work unex- 
pectedly given into my hands, retarded tlie 
wished-for visit, whetting my already keen 
impatience, till I felt like Tantalus, 
doomed to see the longed-for cup retreat 
from his reach ut every approach of bis 
thirsty lips. But the reward of patience 
came, at last, and, in the company of some 
American friends, Misiri’s famous hostelry 
was left behind; the dusty, half-European 
streets of Pera echoed the rolling of our 
wheels; the toll-bridge over the Golden 
Horn, with its ceaseless and ever-varying 
throng, and its glorious panorama of city, 
harbor, and azure Bosphorus, was passed; 
and we began to rattle over the remarkable 
pavements of old Stamboul—pavements 
partly cobble-stove and partly “‘yaller” 
dog. The scenes passed through in toiling 
up the hill on which stands the mosque for 
which we were bound would require the 
aid of the painter's pencil] and the poet’s 
pen to adequately portray them, and no 
ove who has not seen the strange costumes 
that here meet the eye, the picturesque 
shops, the yawning mouths of the 
bezaars, the grim walls of ancient 
khaus, with glimpses of white minarets, 
gray domes, ancient trees, and fragrant gar- 
dens, against the background of the wou- 
derful sky that here arches overhead, can 
receive from even the most vivid descrip- 
tiod any real idea of the fascination of such 
aride. Dirt and dilapiiintion ure on every 
side; but here éven these lose much of their 
repulsiveness in their picturesque oddity. 
The summit of the hill is a plateau, 
bounded on two sides by the mosques of 
Aya Sofia and Sultan Abmet, and on other 
sides by government offices and shops. A 
forlorn little public garden takes up 
one end of this open space, from which, 
past a picturesque old marble fountain, 
stretches away one of the widest aud 
utraightest of Stamboul streets, once well 
macadamized, now, like all else here, in 
sd and mournful disrepair. An old ark of 
a horse-car stands waiting for passengers, a 
typica? bit of half-supported European eu- 
terprise ff this sleepy capital. The crowds 
of idlers; government clerks, and hangers- 
on, under the arcades of the court-house 
und in'the coffee-shops, and the bright 
cloaks and white veils of a few shufiling 
women give a little life to the scene; and 
vefore us, shining in the sunlight against 
the deep blue sky, rises the confused mass 
of Aya Sefia, once the Christian church of 
the Divine Wisdom, since the Turkish 
occupation, in 1453, the chief mosque of the 
empire; @entineled at its corners by four 
slender thinarets, from which, just. before 
sunset und at noon, the muezzin sounds his 
musical call toprayer. 1u.the court before 
it lounge the whiteturbaned softas, theolog- 
icah students,’ shese avild-job demonstra- 
tions have mote than gure, in recent years, 
-truck terror to the hearts of the Christians 
of the city. Hating the ‘“‘Ghiaoui” with 
bitter batred, they eye us askgnce as we 
pass them by. - We make the tour of near- 
ly the whole edifice; and, passing through 
i low arch, descend a vaulted incline, at 
the en@ of which are seated, cross-legged 
the priests, whose duty it is to collect the 
fifty cents exacted of each Christian vis- 
ftor ard to see that they enter not the 
building with shoes defiled with profane 
dust: When we have exchanged boots for 
slippers, or simply doffed our overshoes 
and paid our fee, the matting hang across 
the entrance is drawn aside, and we fing 
ourdelves at once in the noble narthez, that 
forms so impértant a feature in the wonder- 
fu) design. 

And here a few words as to the history 
of this structure must take the place of the 
more extended notice it would receive were 
not our limits so restrained. Few build- 
ings have witnessed more varied or stirring 
events; féw, if any, bave passed through 


‘such vicissitudes of fortune, standing, as 


this does, at the meeting-pvint and hattle- 
ground of two conflicting civilizations. 
Could its walls speak, they would prove by 
their marvelous narrutives that truth is 


stranger than fiction, even in the imagina- 
tive East. ‘'War, tumult, revolution; the 
more silent changes that are often the most 
‘far-reaching ; all the shifting scenes of East— 
teligious, civil, and 
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social history have had for witnesses the 
many-arched windows of Aya Sofia, from 
the glorious time of Justinian to thesad and 
mournful reign of Hamid, servant of God, 
who is supposed to sway the destinies of 
millions of Mohammedans and is power- 
less even to sway his own. 

The Church of the Divine Wisdom (4 
Ayia Zogia) had for its architect Anthemius 
of Tralles, the most famous engineer and 
physicist of the sixth century. The 
original church, built by Constantine the 
Great, as well as its successor, erected 
under Theodosius, had been destroyed by 
fire; the jatter in one of those terrible riots 
(so frequent in the reign of Justinian the 
Great) between the ‘‘ Blue” and ‘‘ Green” 
race-course factions. The destroyed church 
was a wooden-roofed basilica. Justinian, 
with shrewd prudence and imperial ambi- 
tion, resolved to erect a church which 
neither fire could burn nor earthquake over- 
throw and whose magnificence should be 
worthy of the chief city of Christendom. 
The embers of the basilica were still smok- 
ing when he commissioned Anthemius to 
carry out his vast project and within forty 
days the work was begun. With Anthemius 
was associated Isodorus of Miletus, avd 
under them one hundred master-masons 
directed the labors of some ten thousand 
workmen. All parts of the empire were 
laid uoder contribution for materials. 
Baalbec and Ephesus furnished from 
their ruined temples shafts of green 
jasper and red porphyry; Egypt its 
black and variegated marbles and gran- 
ites; Greece sent workers in mosaic and 
carvers of marble; and so tremendously 
was the work pushed that, though the 
foundations alone had cost ten months of 
labor and a million of dollars, when money 
was worth five times its present value, the 
whole work was completed in five years. 
Great difficulties were experienced in pur- 
chasing the land required, and the daring 
plan of the Trallian architect presented un- 
foreseen and hitherto unsolved problems 
of construction. In fact, so marvelous was 
deemed his triumph over these. obstacles 
that the imaginative Greek populace 
loved to ascribe it not, as in the Cologne 
legend, to a compact with his Satanic 
majesty, but to the visits of an angel, who 
nightly revealed to the sleepless architect 
the means of accomplishing the next day’s 
work. In 586 A.D. the great cathedral 
was completed, and Justinian, happy and 
proud, rode iuto the church on horseback, 
exclaimivg, as he contemplated its wonders: 
“Solomon, thou art surpassed!” A few 
years later, an earthquake threw down a 
portion of the dome, but Justinian lived to 
see the dumage repaired. In the fourteenth 
century the eastern half-dome was in turn 
shaken in, and then repaired; but the art 
of mosaic working had meanwhile been so 
far lost that the decoration of this portion 
of the interior was executed in distemper, 
instead of mosaic. The Turkish occupa- 
tion in 1453, whicty added the minarets and 
made other external changes, brought no 
alterations in the interior, save the conceal- 
ment of all its glories of mosaic by a bar- 
baric coat of whitewash, the removal of 
which by Fossati, in 1848, first reveuled to 
the modern world the gorgeous mosaics 
with which the skill of. the sixth century 
had decorated the building; and to-day the 
latter stands, so far as the interior is con- 
cerned, substantially as when it drew from 
Justinian’s lips the proud boast already 
quoted. 

And, in truth, that boast was not entirely 
unfounded, if one considers the magnitude 
of the undertaking and the circumstances 
under which it was carried out. Since the 
fall of Rome and, in fact, for nearly three 
centuries the only buildings of importance 
erected in Christendom were a few basili- 
cas and baptisteries, always of one type; 
but Anthemius proposed to cut loose from 
all tradition and to surpass the dome of the 
Pantheon, at Rome (the largest then exist- 
ing), by hanging it high iv air. When 
Michel Angelo, in St. Peter's, at Rome, did 
the same with Brunelleschi’s Florentine 
dome, as he expressed it, he was solving, 
with the accumulated experience of cen- 
turies of dome building, the same problem 
which here Anthemius, without a single 
model or precedent to guide him, succeeded 
in solving ina manner which is generally 
conceded to-der to have been neither sur- 
passed por equaled in any age. We taniiot 


jhere..enter into a technical discussion of 
this problem. Snffice it to say that, while it 
is not proved that Anthemius invented the 
spherical pendentive, whereby the whole 
dome, by means of four arches, is carried 
by four piers, instead of a circular wall, thus 
allowing the building beneath to be ex- 
tended in all four directions (an invention 
that inaugurated a new era iu architecture), 
it is certain that no such dome had ever be- 
fore been constructed on any considerable 
stile. The dimensions alone of this one 
must have appalled a lesser genius, in that 
age of inexperience. 107 feet in diameter, 
and with 50 feet rise, being a little flatter 
than a hemisphere, it rests on four arches 
of 105 feet span, into two of which, 
east and west, open half-domes of the same 
diameter, covering . semi-circular apses, 
Into these latter open respéetively two and 
three smaller half-domed apses, abundant- 
ly pierced with windows, sheathed with 
marble and mosaic, and forming altogether 
a pyramidal design of wonderfully correct 
proportions, magnificent in conception and 
decoration. The engineering of the struc- 
ture is remarkably scientific in principle, 
in spite of some minor defects of detail, 
and a far less proportion of the whole area 
is taken up by supports thao in St. Peter's, 
at Rome, or St. Paul’s, in London. Built 
entirely for internul effect, it is constructed 
mainly of brick, and its plastered exterior 
has litfle attractiveness, except what be- 
longs to massiveness; but, so thoroughly 
was it built that for thirteen hundred years 
earthquake and neglect, time and tempest 
have not shaken its stability and it stands 

to-day and will stand forcenturies a monu- 

ment vo less to Anthemius of Tralles than 

to the imperial author of the Codes and 

Pandects, 

But to returo to our visit. As, after 
a quarter of an hour spent in the superb 
narthex, or vestibule, into which we had en- 
tered, we passed through one of the nine 
great doors of the mosque, and stood be- 
neath its soaring dome, an exclamation of 
delight and wonder burst from every lip. 
The narthex itself was grand, a hall 240 
feet long and 40 wide, paved with marble; 
its majestic tunnel. vault one expanse of bril- 
Viant Byzantine mosaic ; its walls sheathed 
with a veneering of the richest variegated 
marbles; and its nine bronze gates, on either 
hand, opening into the ero-narthez, or porch, 
on one side, and into the mosque, on the 
other; but all these glories were forgotten 
in the surpassing glory that now met our 
eyes. ‘ 

We stood in a vast hall, 250 feet long, and 
115 feet wide, unencumbered by a single 
column or support over its whole area; 
paved and walled with marble; its tremend- 
ous vaulted ceiling soaring into space like a 
nearer, firmament, till it culminates in the 
great dome, whose crest is one hundred and 
eighty feet above our heads and whose base 
rests upon a circle of windows like a crown 
of light, that make the buge hemisphere 
seem to float unsupported in the air. Be- 
neath the dome, on either hand, is a sort of 
clerestory of thirteen windows, above the 
two-storied side nisles; the latter fifty feet 
wide atleast, and vaulted with once brilliant 
mosaics. They are keparated from the 
nave by arcades borne on superb monolithic 
columps..from Buaalbec and Ephesus. 
Everywhere, through great windows, a 
flood of light is poured in upon the wor- 
shipers. Every inch of wall is covered 
with precious marble or exquisite Byzan- 
fine carving, executed with a vigor and 
delicacy unequaled, I believe, in any other 
monument of this style, of which this, the 
first considerable example, is also the per- 
fected and maturest flower. All the vault- 
ing isdecorated with the glass mosaic for 
which the Byzantine artists of that day 
were so justly famed, geometric designs, 
Christian emblems, and pictures of Christ, 
Constantine, Justinian, and saints. Though 
all representations of human or celestial 
figures, being forbidden by the Koran, 
were covered with painted canvas or gilded 
over, in 1848, when the mosaics were first 
rediscovered; and though in many places 
the tiny bits of glass have been picked off 
by avaricious priests, to sell to strangers 
for relics; in spite of the dinginess of age 
and the smoke from thousands of oil lamps; 
in spite of the wretched taste which has 
hidden parts of the wall behind huge 
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Koran, and hidden (also protecting) the 
magnificent marble floor beneath ugly mat- 
tings; iv spite of disfigurement, vandalism, 
and earthquake, there is no ball of worship 
in any Jand or of any age to compare with 
this in the combined attributes of beauty 
apd majesty. These make themselves felt 
from the very first moment, One instinct- 
ively draws the breath in surprise on 
entering its precincts and further inspec- 
tion only intensifies the emotion. So skill- 
fully are the domes and half domes com- 
bined that there is not a point in the nave 
from which the summit of the dome is not 
visible, so that one seems to be always 
under it as under the vault of heaven. Its 
central and highest point seems to follow 
one like the eye of the All-seeing, while the 
crown of light beneath may well symbolize 
the realm where thereis no night. The 
gorgeous altars, furniture, and patriarchal 
throne of gold, silver, and precious stones 
tbat adorned the chancel before the capture 
by the Turks have long since vanished; 
but the head of Christ in the vaulting over 
the altar, ard everywhere the cross iv the 
mosaic, in spite of many attempts by the 
Turks to hide them under heavy coats of 
gilding, still shine dimly through the gold, 
presaging to the expectant Greeks of the 
city (and why not to us also?) the return 
of Christianity, ‘‘cast down but not de- 
stroyed” by Islamism and destined one 
day to triumph over the Crescent and its 
tyranny. About us were red-fezzed Turks 
aud turbaned softas; the nasal chants of 
bearded mollahs echoed in the resounding 
\spaces of the mosque, until they became 
really musical; barefooted soldiers and 
pilgrims, with staff in hand, bowed toward 
Mecca and mumbled their prayers, as we 
stood in silent admiration benenth the 
glorious dome; and we could not help 
thinking how grandly the joyous crash 
of a mighty ergan’s notes and the peal 
of hundreds of Christian voices would 
sound, when, some day (near or distant 
it may be), the hallelujah chorus of 
praise to the Triune God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—shall ring forth and re- 
echo through this reconsecrate church. It 
would bea foretaste of Heaven ov earth. 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, is vaster; the Taj, at 
Agra, surpasses in fairy-like beauty; the 
triumphs of Gothic art may be more myste- 
rious in their dimness aud symbolism; but 
I believe there is no ball ever constructed 
by the hand of man, not excepting the Pan- 
theon, at Rome, that so instantly and com- 
pletely seizes the imagination and holds it 
captive and spell-bound by 80 deep an 
emotion as this mosque of Ayu Sofia, this 
Church of the Divine Wisdom. When we 
stepped out into the dusty streets again, 
and, entering our carriages, found ourselves 
once mere amid beggars, dogs, and dirt, 
noise and bustle, it was as when one wakes 
from a dream of Heaven to the hamdrum 
realities and toil of daily life. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 





HOW TO STUDY MUSIC. 





BY EUGENE THAYER, 
OncanistT OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuvurcs, New Yore Cry. 


My Dear Young Friend : 

Iam glad to hear that you are soon to 
have a teacher who will tel] you about all 
these things 1 have been writing to you 
about. After he begins, you must not ex- 
pect any more letters from me; for, aside 
from the question of etiquette, 1 think it 
very wrong for any one, parents included, 
to meddle with a teacher and bis pupil. 
Give the teacher a good chance, ‘‘a fair 
field and no favor,”’ and, if he then does 
not succeed, try another. No interference, 
at any rate. In learning the “How to 
Study,” the first thing is to have a method. 
Arrange your hours carefully, so that 
study and rest or recreation sball alternate 
pleasantly and profitably. ‘‘ How can I do 
this?” you ask. Well, let me tell you. I 
would do it something after this fashion: 


80 minutes studies, new } 
Ist hour } 39 minutes music, old.. (°° 9 4-™- 


80 minutes out-doors. .. 
2d hour } 30 minutes music, new. }9to 10 a.m. 


30. minutes studies, new 
84 hour 30 minutes music, new.. t 10 to 11. 


30 minutes out doors.... 
ia hour | 30 minutes studies, old.. , 11 to 12, 








“shields, inscribed with the name of the 
Prophet and his'friends or verses from the 
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: “Ditto, or ap ~—e - 
teh hours 1, Dauncmente: $2032 


80 minutes studies, new. | , 
ptt hour { 30 pe abaya music, new... } 8 to 4PM. 


30. minutes studies, old.. 
hour | 80 minutes out-doors..... ba to5 P.M. 


80 minutes music, old... 
10th b’r { 30 minutes reading mu’c. ts to 6, 


ee 


Supper and 
11th b’r { recreation, 6 et, 
Start for a good 
12th wr{ concert, if possible. {7 = 


You see I have taken eleven or twelve 
hours to get five or six hours’ practice. 
Well, that’s the best way, and the pleasant- 
est way, too... If you study musical.theory, 
you may have to shorten the half. hours 
out-doors and also the rest at noon-time, to 
get time for that; but it would be better to 
rise earlier in the morning and’ do that 
work. Iam supposing that you riseat seven | 
and retire at nine or teno’clock at the latest, 
I would not advise any curtailment of the 
midday rest. Hard study after a.hearty 
meal will surely bring on dyspepsia, and 
your whole life will be one miserable 
struggle for health and happiness, For a 
man with the dyspepsia is never well and 
may at any time be attacked by serious ill- 
ness; and, if he can maintain a cheerful 
spirit, is cither a philosopher of a saint. It 
is rarely cured, so be very careful of 
this black dragon of the students. If 
you do not like my arrangement of 
the hours, make one for yourself, Al- 
most any one will do, only /ave,.one 
of some kind, or day after day will 
pass and there will be no regular or percep- 
tible progress: Besides this, take some 
physical exercise, unless’ you’ play the 
organ, when you will probably get enough 
in the pedal playing. But do not depend 
on gymnasiums for health and strength, for 
I tell you that they are vastly over-rated. 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells can’t make 
good blood, the source of all health aud 
strength. Nothing. but pourishing food 
fresh air, and sunshine can make that, and 
the people who expect to extract good blood 
out of dumb-bells and lifting machines 
often learn their folly when it is too late. 
Take the three things.I have mentioned 
and plenty of good slcep (and, of course, 
avoid intemperance and animal gratifica- 
tions) and I will pay your doctor’s bills for 
a very small sum per annum, 

Finally, never study when you are really 
tired; or, as it is colloquiallly expressed, 
when you feel ‘‘used up.” ‘The study will 
do you not a particle of good, ind you 
would much better rest and commence 
fresh and vigorous on the morrow.” If you 
feel tired all the time, leave the place. Go 
to the mountains or seaside, go fishing or 
hunting, go somewhere else and see new 
scenes and people, until yon are thorough- 
ly re created with recreation. 

‘* Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy.” Do not practice on that. day, but 
goto chutch and learn what the Lord can 
do for you. Do'not work evenings. It is 
very fascinating for students, especially 
young ones, to work late into the night. 
Everything is so calm, so quiet and de- 
licious. One has all the world to himself 
and the temptation is very strong; but, like 
all other temptations, it must be resisted, 
or very soou the penalty will come.and 
wreak a fearful vengeance ‘in «broken 
mind and a wretched body. For a while 
it will eeem to pay, but it is a great. delu- 
sion, When‘ you are forty years old you 
cap, perhaps, try it carefully; btit evén 
then it costs too mach for a habit. In 
brief, my little friend, this whole matter of 
“ How to Study” is summed up inthe one 
word temperance. Be regular and temper- 
ate in all you do, and the rest will almost 
go of itself, You will have — health; 
consequently, you will have happiness, 
and let us liope, as I believe, that you will 
also have abundant success. 





Pavut Torane, of Princeton, N. J., who 
has given $2,000,000 for the higher education 
of the white young men of New Orleans, ar- 
rived in that city in 1818 on horseback. Seem- 
ingly not ‘satisfied with the place, he pushed 
oft to the Northwest, and went into what was 
vaguely called the Indian Country, where he 
stayed but’a sbort time, returning tu New 
Orieans in 1820. He then opened a. store of 
general mercbandise and by 1828 had amassed 
9 fortune amounting to over $150,000. He 
continued this life, which was appareutly an 
uneventful one, until nearly twenty years ago, 
when he retired from. businees, having 
amassed an ample fortune. He left New 
Orleans about twelve years ago, and went to 

Princeton, 
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| hie home fn N. 5., where be has 
beer living-ever sinee. 
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HOW THEY FEEL AT ANDOVER. 
ADDRESSES AT THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


We published last week the address of 
Dr. McKenzie. We continue this week 
with other addresses. 





ADDRESS OF PROF. W. J. TUCKER, D.D. 
Mr, Chairman, Fathers, and Brethren : 


Only a little while ago I was a happy man, 
almost as happy as the good people I was 
talking to at the time. I was standing on my 
doorstep, and saying good-bye, with my greet- 
ings, to a member of the graduating class, 
who was going out, witha young woman by 
his side. They were going out in the old way, 
band in hand—in fact, they were married, and 
I was almost as beppy as they; whena mes- 
senger came up and summoned me to the 
feast. I told him that I could resist bis in- 
vitation. I feit very much as I think Dr. 
Schauffler was said to have felt when the 
ladies of Andover tried to tempt him with 
peaches; but he said tome: ‘I come from 
Dr. McKenzie, the master of the feast. You 
must be there in fifteen minutes and you 
must make the first speech.” As Dr. McKen- 
zie bas very well said, the present law of the 
institution is that the man who is called for 
must come, rather than the man who wants to 
come; andso! am here and I am glad lam 
here. 

It is very much to look into the faces of men 
who have been here and who have come back, 
because they want to be here, and see what 
Andover means to-day. Under the attack 
which bas been made upon Andover, | suppose 
that some of you may bave come here ques- 
tioning somewhat what you wereto find. Lread 
aday ortwo ago in one of the daily papers that 
Andover was dead, and the writer proceeded 
toadminister on the effects, (Laughter.] I 
had at the time a suspicion that there wasa 
mistake somewhere about it, and my suspicion 
has been growing stronger all through these 
days as I have seen one after another of the 
alumni rallying to the old bill. I must tell 
you astory. A friend sald to me, the other 
day (whether he was a party to the story or 
not I do not know): A gentleman kept a mas- 
tiff that was in the habit of attacking anything 
which went by on the road. One day there 
came along a trained bear, and the mastiff, 
true to his fustincts, went out at him. Fora 
little while there was considerable dust and 
excitement; but by and by the mastiff came 
back limping Into the yard and was heard by a 
bystander to quietly remark to himself: ‘‘Oh, 
my! He looked as though he was only a ‘ New- 
found’ dog !’’ [Laughter.] Well, some people, 
looking on Andover as it has been going along 
the road, minding its own busivess, have 
thought that it was a ‘‘ Newfound’ dog,” aud 
that adventage might be taken of its disposi- 
tion ; but the old tustitution can be waked up, 
and when it is waked up it has the old fire in 
it. [Loud applause. } 

You are here to-day to look into things, I 
suppose. Wewant you to look into things. 
Bpeaking for the faculty, here we are; here is 
our work; here are our beliefs; bere is our 
heart. There is not a thing here that is under- 
ground, You see all there is, and, if you have 
& question to ask, we are ready to answer it, so 
feraswecan. [I answer one question, speak- 
ing, I think, for the faculty. It is a question 
which you may or may not in your courtesy 
put to us; but I know it is in your hearts and 
I give it voice. How do you stand with refer- 
ence to the creed? [Latighter.] We stand 
precisely here, and [ now speak on the author- 
ity of the legal counsel of the Board of Visitors. 
[Laugbter.] The clause which says that the 
creed of Andover Seminary is never to be 
changed, that it is unalterable, that nothing is 
to be taken from it and nothing added to it 
is under the articles which bave to do with 
the Board of Visitors and declares clearly that 
the creed of this seminary, as an instrument, 
is not to be revised in any possible way. This 
article follows the article touching the duty 
of the president of the Board of Visitors. The 
president of the Board of Visitors is to call the 
meeting to order and offer prayer. ‘hen fol- 
lows this statement in substance: The creed 
of this seminary is open to no change and is 
not to be revised. Nothing is said anywhere 
in the constitution of this seminary that any 
professor bere is to take that creed, word for 
word; but the inference is left, nothing being 
said, that any professor is to take that creed as 
any honest man takes any creed on the face of 
the earth. [Loud applause.] We are en- 
joined to take that creed and to maintain it 
according to the best light God shall give us 
{applause}; and that, as honest men, we 
assume that we have done in the taking of it; 
that we assume we shall do in the teaching of 
it, taking it loyally, taking it honorably, tak- 
ing it understandingly, but never for one 
moment taking that creed or anything else 
slavisbly. [Great applause.) We take that 
vereed a2..we believe Leonard Woods, Moses 
Stuart, Bela B. Edwards, the bonored man 
. who sits before you (Professor Park) took it, 





as any map in this institution has taken it. 


There is not 4 man here who would make hira- 
self the slave to the exact letter of any creed. 
Neither is there one of us whose heart would 
not respond to taking a creed in the grand 
loyalty of hie natare to the historic truth 
which it represents and the substance of doc- 
trine for which it stands and the system of 
truth which it declares. There is our frank, 
plain position, brethren. [Great applause.) 

Now you ask us, it may be, in regard to our 
work. We have not much to say about that. 
You bave seen something of the fruit of {tin 
the work which has been done in the class- 
rooms, in the examinations, and in the work 
which bas appeared here to-day. I do pot 
know what may bave been your thought touch- 
ing the graduates who have given expression 
to themselves to-day from the platform ; but, 
whatever may bave been your thougbt, one 
way or the other, we stand in our measure 
responsible for it, and we are not ashamed, as 
we look upon that work, that it should go 
forth as representing the present teaching and 
the present inspiration of this seminary. 
{Applause.] Some have gone out from us 
who have not appeared. I refer to the men 
going out from the fourth year. The sus- 
picion has obtained that the fourth year stood 
for mere scholarship; that it was a kind of 
breeding-in process in the seminary, which 
would result in small men for the practical 
uses of the Church. But,as bas been inti- 
mated by our chairman, out of fourteen men 
eight bave gone straight out Into mission 
work from that year. 

Itis not for Andover men of old time or 
new time to suppress larger thinking and 
more of it. Let other seminaries sneer at any 
advanced work, if they will. I say to you, 
brethren of this seminary, it is pot for you 
by your traditions to utter a sneer, whether it 
be in private orin public, It is for you, I be- 
Heve, to respond to and abet every movément 
that looks toward a larger and a richer furnish- 
ing, if so be the results of that farnishing are 
for the best spiritual interests of the Charch. 

And we are trying to maintain that spiritual 
life within the Seminary without which we 
know, as well as you, that all our attainments 
are quite useless. Wetry to keep up connec- 
tion with the dead and with the living. We 
do not put by the men who were once here 
and who are here still by a divine right. We 
do not forget, as we teach, the overshadowing 
influences of this place. We remember in our 
hearts the men that have lived and loved and 
done their work here, and have gone up to shine 
as the stars forever and ever. ‘And we do our 
work under the inspiration of men far out in 
the world, men who are on every battlefield and 
at every post of danger. We try to remember 
the needs of living men, the world that is 
chavglug within every generation. We do not 
forget the foreign mission, the froutier, or the 
city. To be sure, we cannot furnish those who 
go out with their inspirations, as God can 
furnish them when he puts them face to”face 
with those whose souls they must reach. The 
Seminary is not the Church ; the class-room is 
not the pulpit. We know all that; but, know- 
ing it all and taking gratefully whatever sug- 
gestions you give us, we do yet say and say it 
earnestly: We are tryiug to furnish and to 
quicken those who are bere to go forth and 
stand before the living, in no spirit of fear or 
of compromise, but witb such a love for Christ 
and the world in their hearts that men shall 
know that they want them, that they must 
have them, and that they will give them all the 
truth of which they are possessed, that they 
may win them. [Applause.| 
ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES THEODORE 

RUSSELL. 








Mr. President : 

For the first time ip all my life, I think I can 
complain a little of your partiality. It seems 
that you sent all the way down to bis house, 
tm the earlier part of the day, to tell Prof. 
‘Tucker that you intended to call upon him for 
a speech ; and the first notice you gave me, 
you know, was when we came through that 
door into this eating-hall, and I bave been 
scratching on my minutes ever since (laugh- 
ter] to meet the exigency. You said of these 
professors that they make it very difficult for 
their successors. ([Laughter.] You, more 
cruel, not only make it very difficult for your 
successor; but you thrust bim, unwarned, 
right into the succession and make him com- 
meoce duty instanter. 

Now, sir, leame up here to Andover yester- 
day a little down-hearted, a little disconso- 
late. I didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen. I don’t know whether I was as catse- 
lessly alarmed as Chicken Little, when sbe 
thought the sky was going to fall; but it was 
not until I went into the chapel this morning 
that I got reassured. When I heard those 
young men speaking there; when I saw them 
gatherivug together in that tender, touching 
scene, singing their parting bymn, present- 
ing those manly faces and manly forms, I was 
ready to get up aad: exclaim, in language that 
Prof, Churchill will admit is at once classical 





and appropriate: “Old Andover is sound. 
God bless her forever!” [Applause.] Now, 
Mr. President, I do oot want to make a speech. 
I think I can conscientiously say, even in the 
presence of Prof, Park, that I never yet got 
up to make a apeech, especially before an 
audience like this, when I did not feel 
that [ would rather have been whipped 
than make it; and I have made a 
good many speeches that I thought I 
ought to have been whipped for after 
I had made them [great laughter and ap- 
plause}, and I am afraid you will think soif I 
attempt it today. 1 ought to say one other 
thing. I suppose Iam expected to speak for 
my associates on the Board of Visitors [who 
hed left Andover previous to the dinner]. 
Well, I am in a minority, you know. [Pro- 
longed laughter and applause.] They have 
thrust me into the smallest minority I ever 
voted in but once jn my life ; and alll have got 
to say for them, to-day, much as I respect 
them, much as I love them (bebind their 
backs), is that, if President Seeclye would 
attend to his public duties a little closer, I 
eould have eaten my dipmer to-day with a 
great deal more of satisfaction. [Laughter.] 
I never come up here to Andover, and sit down 
in that greatand honored Board of Visitors, 
and see those enormous powers that have been 
conferred on them, and read (as we have to 
read at every annua) meeting) all those stat- 
utes and that what they call, I believe, “ cast- 
iron ” creed, that I do not get full of theology. 
{Laughter.] 1 feel very much as the Maine 
farmer did, down there in your old parish, 
Mr. President, who said, one day, that he 
hoped bis neighbors and friends would excuse 
him; but he had been sitting six weeks on a 
jury, and had got so much law in him that he 
was dreadful afraid he might cheat somebody. 
(Laughterand applause.] So, when I come up 
here, and go through all that, I get so much 
theology in me ft seems as though I should 
make a concio ad clerum the moment I got into 
the cars. [Great laughter and applause.) And 
yet Lam nota theologian. (Laughter.) Iam 
not half as near a theologian as one of my 
brothers tried to make bis client a sailor. He 
talked about him as “‘ the child of the sad, sad 
sea-waves, a burseling of the wild storm,” 
when the evidence showed him to be second 
cook in a canal-boet. [Prolonged laughter and 
applause.} And, if I should undertake to walk 
about the deck here, assuming any airs, I am 
afraid yonr commander end theological ad- 
miral would relegate me immediately to the 
éanil kitchen. [Laughter.} Then, too, [ am 
afraid I should make the sawe mistake which 
a very distinguished personage made recently 
in England, a personage now occupying a 
most conspicuous place in American observa- 
tion. I need not say to this clerical audience 
thati mean Jumbo. [Laoghter.] Punchgives 
usa picture of a very venerable grandfather 
calling his little grand-daughter Dora to his 
knee and saying: ‘*‘ Dora, are you glad Jumbo 
is going away? I thought you loved bim 
dearly.”” “Yes, Grandpa,” seys she; “ but 
the other day he trod oo my toe!’’ [Great 
laughter and applause.] Now { am afraid, if I 
should get much into theology, some of these 
young divines, and perhaps some of these 
older divines, would say to my excellent 
friend and pastor: “ That lumbering, clumsy 
elephant you brought here the other day just 
trod on my toe.” ([Laughter.] And yet there 
are some thiugs that I should like to say. 

We cannot disguise the fact that Andover 
has come recently under a somewhat severe 
discussion and considerable animadversion. 
I remember taking up my morning paper one 
day and reading a long account about the state 
of things upat Andover; aud how somebody 
bad said ** The bottles were al] burst’; and I 
expected when I came up here to find a flood 
of wine runpving loose. (Laughter.)] But, sir, 
I can say, as long asI have been at Andover 
(and it is not as long as Prof. Park, by any 
means), and as many times as I bave been at 
Andover with my friends here, Dr. Chickering 
and Mr. Ropes, I never so much as saw a wine- 
bottle, even with the cork out (laughter), and, 
therefore, 1 don’t believe there has been any 
bursting. All 1 haye to say in that respect is 
to these honored and noble and faithful pro- 
fessors: ‘Go on, cultivate the vineyard, 
gather up all the grapes, press them thorough- 
ly out, and give us all the wine. Do not con- 
cern yourselves very much whether it sball be 
new wine orold wine, so that itis always the 
genu-ine.” (Great laughter and applause.) I 
took up a paper at another time, and I. read 
that Andover was ‘‘anchored with a chain 
eableto some phase of orthodoxy in the past.”’ 
Well, Iam quite willing to concede it, andI 
am free to say that, in Boards of Visitors, in 
Boards of Trustees, in Boards of Faculty and 
Professors, I have not seen anybody that was 
disposed to disturb the anchor or hanl it up, 
I presume it is quite true, I will assume that 
it is quite true, that Andover, in the 
very Aistant past, was thoroughly anehored to 
the orthodexy of the day. Butthose ald New- 
buryport .fellowa, they srere too, g004 
gators, they were too good ssilors, 
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Brother Ropes, when they bad anchored 
this institution in. that way, »of to pay 
out cable enough to lat her float freely on every, 
tide, [Repeated laughter and applause.] That 
has been the question here; not whether any- 
body bas been bunting down in the sand, about 
the anchor, to pull it up or move one of its 
flukes, but whether they proposed to tie the 
ship right down to the shank of the anchor 
(renewed laughter] or whether they proposed 
to pay out fathoms of eable enough to let her 
float on €very rising tide and ride gracefully 
and gloriously through every raging storm. 
[Greet applause, } 

It is said.the old fathers established a ‘‘ for- 
tification” here. Well, I dare say they did. I 
know they intended to and they laid a po- 
lemic foundation here. It was a fort. The 
creed of that day is a polemic creed, and, like 
all polemic creeds, it directs its guns upon the 
enemy just immediately before it; but those 
old soldiers who had fought the battles of 
Orthodoxy and Congregatiovalism and Calvin- 
jem, day in and day out, they were too good 
soldiers not to put those guns on carriages 
and, with a swivel, so that they could be turned 
toward whatever point the enemy might ap- 
pear, [Great Jaughter and applause.] They 
didn’t mean to keep their guns horizontal, fir- 
ing away whether there was any enemy there 
ornot. [Renewed laughter.] A major-geuer- 
al from civil life,in the Mexican War, rode 
down the ranks once on a foaming borse and 
shouted to that magnificent artillerist, Major 
Bragg: ‘‘ Fire, Major! Fire! The crisis has 
arrived!’ [Langhbter.} The Major, turned 
around in bis soldierly way to his captain and 
seid: “Fire!” ‘What at, Major?’ “‘ Why,” 
said the Major, ‘‘at the crisis! Didn’t you 
hear the general’s order?’ [Great laughter 
and applause.] Now, sir, I don’t know how 
much of a general that general was; but I 
know that these old men were generals enough 
to mean to bave their guns trained on the 
“erisis,”” wherever the disagreeable fellow 
might appear. [Renewed laughter.) 

It is said sometimes a little more seriously 
that ‘‘ Andover is founded on a creed. Andover 
is founded on statutes.’’ That is true. So is 
the Government of the United States founded 
on a creed, on statutes, on a constitution ; and 
every man, be he president or be he justice of 
the peace, before he can enter upon bis duties, 
gteat or small, bolds up his right band or takes 
the Holy Evanelists in his hand and swears 
in the presence of Almighty God faithfully to 
keep that constitution. And yet one president 
says one measure is constitutional, and he basa 
large constituency behind him to back him ;and 
another president says it is unconstitutional, 
and he has a large following behind him to 
back him; and the Supreme Court, the supreme 
arbiters, are called upon to decide, and four of 
them against three say ove day that legal tenders 
are unconstitutional, and a few months after- 
ward five of them against four say that lega; 
tendefs are entirely constitutional. [Laughter.} 
And yet does anybody suppose that there is 
any one of the judges, or the presidents, or any- 
body else who is throwing the constitution 
overboard? Who would be ontside of Bedlam 
and contend for that? The power of amend- 
ment is one thing; the power of construction 
and interpretation is another and totally dif- 
ferent thing. The old founders of Andover 
Seminary said: “ You shall not change that 
creed or these statutes in the smallest particu- 
lar.” That is, we cannot come togetherand by 
hand vote or in any other way vote to strike 
out one word and substitute another word, or 
to strike out a comma and substitute a semi- 
colon, if you please. But no man ever issued 
a document not open to interpretation or con- 
struction—not even, he meant, if he added a 
commentary, to put a construction upon ft ; and 
that {s the case here. 

There is a principle of legal hermenenties 
(that ie the word, isn’tit? Don’t let me 
flounder on Greek terminology here [laaghter]) 
that says ‘* Haerit in litera, haerit iu cortice’’; 
and the courts apply that principle to the con- 
struction of every legal document, from con- 
stitution to creed. He that sticks in the letter 
does not reach the sap nor the heart. He sitn- 
ply clings outside on the bark. [Laugbter.] 
That is the principle whieh [ think a certain 
014 Book, which you probably read on this hifll, 
teaches: ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth Nife.”” And then what said the great 
Divine Master, and let me say it reverently, as 
I eay it in bis. presence and your presence: 
“ Think not that I am come,’’ he says, ‘‘ to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets. Iam not come 
to destroy, but to fulfill,” and ‘till heaven 
and earth pass one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass fromthe law.”” That is laying down 
the law thoroughly and literally. Then he 
proceedéd with that magnificent exposition 
and commentary that lifted it all up to 
life and filled it with spirit and evergy, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, to the utter shame and 
confusion of the old. Jewish doctors of that 
day. [Appleuse.) .Well, that is all that any- 
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proper interpretation of this creed is one thing 
or another thing. Upon that I have not éx- 
pressed any opinion. You don’t know what 
my views are. [Laughter.] You don’t know 
what I hold in—what is that great, long 


word ?—-eschatology. You don’t know what I 
am expecting in the future; but I have only 
laid this down as a kind of exposition, to show 
you Shat in this apparent variance there is 
really no substantial divergence. I do not 
mean that a man shall! take a creed or a consti- 
tution and evasively and openly violate it. That 
is fraud; thatis cheating. But when a man 
asks anotber man to take and pledge himself 
to the support of a constitution or a creed, {8 
it as he understands it? If it is not, as to 
whose understanding is it? Somebody’s else? 
I think not; andI entirely coincide with my 
excellent friend, Dr. McKenzie (as I almost 
always do, for be is my “liege pope” and all 
that) that every man should be required to 
subscribe to these statutes, just as these hon- 
ored men before me have subscribed to them, 
and nobody more than the honored gentieman 
sitting very near me, and filled them with life 
and power and interest and all that Is great 
and good and true [great applause), combin- 
ing all that is ancient with all that is modern. 
We can ask no better commendation for those 
that are here and those that shall come here, 
than that they shall be able to follow in the 
footsteps of their illustrious predecessors. 
(Great Applause. ] 

And now one thing more and I am done. I 
was speaking about ships. Let me make one 
other allusion. You may make the application. 
Andover is a little (not altogether, of course) 
like that celebrated ship which carried St. 
Paul and which got into a tremendous 
Euroclydon, and the winds blew one way and 
the seas went the other. You remember, when 
they were resting, that scene took place 
where they cast four anchors out of the sterp 
and waited for daylight. While they lay 
there, the vessel riding apparently tolerably 
easy, somebody saw some of the crew seek- 
ing to leave the ship and making as if they 
would carry another anchor out of the bows. 
The keen eye of the Apostle saw them, and 
he said: “‘ Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.”’ [Great applause.] And the 
sweeping Euroclydon took the bow anchor 
and the boat and swept it off,and the crew 
came back into the ship. Now, there is an- 
other book which you read on Andover bill, 
written by Dickens, from which I want to 
gather a single illustration, and, with our 
friend, Captain Cuttle, say: ‘*The whole 
force of my speech depends on the applica- 
tion on’t.”” [Great applause.] 


ADDRESS OF PROF, E. A. PARK, D. D. 
Mr. President : 

I was not intending to utter a word on this 
occasion ; but several expressions have been 
made to-day which now occur to my mind 
and which may, perhaps, suggest an idea. 

I am a constant reader of the Christian Reg- 
ister, a newspaper which I consider very val- 
uable and from which I myself receive in- 
struction every week. An expression which I 
found in that newspaper a few weeks ago 
now occurstome. It was this: ‘‘If any man 
cannot subscribe to the creed of Andover, let 
him subscribe for the Christian Register.” 
[Laughter.] Another remark was suggested 
to me by the honored brother (Rev. W. 8. 
Palmer) who gave an account of the examina- 
tions, and who spoke in highly commendato- 
ry terms of the exercises of this day. Ido 
not think that you can infer from the exer- 
cises of this day anything with regard to the 
general character of the Seminary, for the 
Christian Register has stated that the present 
senior class is one of the largest classes which 
has been tm Andover for some time and a 
class of exceptional ability! Of course, we 
expect every class that graduates from Ando- 
ver to bea class of exceptional excellence ; 
but the first part of that statement is hardly 
correct. 

But I was overcome yesterday with emo- 
tion, and, although I had not the slightest 
idea of making any personal allusions, yet I 
confess my vanity has overcome me. I! am an 
old man, as you know, and a besetting sin of old 
men is vanity. (Laughter.] “ Vanity of van- 
ities, saith the preacher.”” There is a giant fn 
the city of Boston, a real seer, ordained from 
his birth to be a preacher, and that man has 
assumed a pre-eminence the like to which has 
seldom been accorded to any miuister in New 
England or in any part of the country! Fe at- 
tracts crowds, he attracts men of all denomiua- 
tions. I have heard him often, and I have been 
impressed with his great power and his great 
Kenius. The success to that man has been 
ascribed to the fact that he is an Episcopalian 
and uses the Episcopal liturgy. Now I havea 
bigh veneration for the Episcopal Church ; I ad- 
Mire it in many of its aspects; but, as was 
stated yesterday, the success of that great man 
is not owing to his episcopsey, rot owing to 
the splendors of episcopal interest, not owing 
to the grandeur of the services in that church; 


_al, does not work both ways. 
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but his success is owing to his type of theol- 
ogy. Now’ comes thé question: What is that 
type of theology? He does not believe, as 
many of you “ bigots’ do believe, in the strict 
inspiration of the Bible ; he does not believe, 
as many of you * contracted men and bound to 
@ theology of the past” believe, in a vicarious 
atonement; he does not believe, as many of 
you “narrow-minded and small-hearted and 
mean bigots’’ believe, in the eternal punish- 
ment of those who die impenitent ; and, sir, 
that theology fs the theology which bas been 
taught ip this Seminary for many years past, and 
I have been humbly connected with thet theol- 
ogy! Now that so emall a man as myself 
should be the means of attracting these multi- 
tudes to Trinity Church is an honor which 
overcomes me, and I feel as if, to use the lan- 
guage used yesterday—I feel as if Jumbo was 
upon me! [Laughter.} 

Mr. President, I have heard it said that com- 
panies of two hostile armies met together on 
opposite sides of a stream, and there beld com- 
mupion with each other, no longer remember- 
ing that they were soldiers of hostile armies; 
but they were on the banks of a swiftly-flowing 
river, and there they might dwell together and 
converse together in peace. When invited to 
a feast like this, I suppose that there is no 
word to be spoken that shall give offense to 
any person or any party. I suppose that all 
the words spoken shall be those of strict pro- 
priety, such as shall suggest no belligerent 
feeling and that all shall be peace, and quiet- 
ness, and, I may say, decency. I shall not, 
therefore, reply to any remarks or to any in- 
uendoes which have been made on this occa- 
sion ; but I would simply say that I rejoice that 
the Creed of this Seminary has been endorsed, 
that ithas been spoken of as an admirable 
creed, that it is to be interpreted according 
to the intentions of those who gave their 
money for the establishment of this founda- 
tion. I rejoicdin all these admissions. I re- 
joice that the Trustees are so careful to guard 
with sacredness that venerable Creed, the like 
to which I think was never written before. It 
is a creed that cost months of severe study. It 
was the offspring of solemn and earnest 
prayers. It was the result of the studies and 
conversations of strong men and able men; 
men abler than I have krown before, and, 
with the exception of the man who has been 
the author of the success of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, I do not, expect they. ever will be 
equaled. [Laughter.] I, sir, speaking rather 
Orientally, I wrote that creed myself. [Laugh- 
ter.) When ten years of age I was introduced 
to Dr. Nathaniel Emmons. It was said to him, 


as I left him: “This little boy was very 
desirous to see you.’’ ‘ Well,’’ said Dr. 
Emmons, “you have seen the bear.’ 


Now, Dr. Emmons and Samuel Spring, bis 
brother-in-law, and Dr. Woods were the writers 
of that creed; and we kuow what the creed 
means, we know it from their own writings. 
But I have seen the bear. Now, according to 
the speech of the professor of rhetoric in this 
institution, this Semioary is the bear, if I right- 
ly understood the speaker. So there are two 
bears and they appear to be ip some antsgon- 
ism to each other. Now, we read, if I rightly 
remember, of forty-two she bears that de- 
voured the children who mocked Elisha. I 
am very glad that these two bears can be found 
united, as they are at this time, all united in 
the support of a venerable creed, the meaning 
of which is explained and re-explained as fully 
as can be in the writings of the men who com- 
posed it—an admirable creed. And, although 
we will not. dispute with regard to a comma 
or a semi-colon, yet, if any one departs from 
that creed, so as not to admit those three doc- 
jtrines which I have been teaching these years 
and which are the foundation of the success of 
ithe great genius of Boston (!),I cannot see 


‘how he can subscribe to that creed, and, there- 


fore, I refer him to the Christian Register. 
(Great applause.) 





ADDRESS OF PROF. J. H. THAYER, D. D. 


You see what comes, Mr. Chairman, of re- 
signing. The Trustees have been‘spoken for, 
the Faculty have had their spokesman, and, so 
strong is the force of habit, 1 supposed that I 
had been counted fn, and now I am called up. 
So, now, my undergraduate brethren, I know 
how it Is myself. I have been in the habit of 
being at the other end of the line, and calling 
men up. ButI must be allowed to get the few 
words that Iam obliged to you for the oppor- 
tunity of uttering from the remarks of my pre- 
decessors. 

I queried, for example, as I listened to your 
venerable teacher and mine, whether the little 
rule, which he quoted apparently with approv- 
He is a reader 
How happened he to 
subscribe for it? [Laughter avd applause.] 

And then, again, how about the creed? “Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 

speaketh,” Ipresunie, I presume, also, that 


‘the public have heard more from me this week 


about the creed than fs altogether agreeable to 
sowe friends of the Séminary, 








Iam sorry to say one word reflecting upon 
the relation of the bodies whose representa- 
tives have already spoken about that docu- 
ment. We have heard that the taking of it 
depends upon the “ interpretation’’ of it, and 
apparently every man can have his own inter- 
pretation ; that it remains fixed, like the anchor, 
down in the mud, while those made fast to it 
can move about pretty much as they please, 
provided they earry cable enough to pay out. 
But have you noticed throughout the discus- 
sion of ‘this subject that the explicit avowal of 
the true spirit of Christian scholarship, the 
true spirit which should animate every man 
and every institution that professés to be 
founded on God’s Word, has hitherto come 
from the Faculty? As I listened to my col- 
league’s bear story, just now, another little 
bear story came into my mind. It is barely 
possible some of you may have heard ft. If so, 
bear with me. It so happened that one of our 
frontier settlers found his little cottage, which 
consisted of one room, with a sleeping loft, to 
which a moveable ladder led, about to be 
attacked by a bear. He was at work in his 
potato-patch near by. On seeing the brute, he 
started for home, which he reached with his 
antagonist close upon his heels, and, shouting 
** A bear is coming !’’ he rushed up the ladder 
and drew it up after him. The word was 
just in time to enable his trusty spouse to 
lay hold of the tongs, which she wielded 
like the brave woman she was. Meantime, 
her liege lord, from his safe retreat, admin- 
istered from time to time an encouraging 
“That's it, Sal! Give him another! One 
more will settle him!” At length the good 
woman laid the bear low, and ber’ husband, 
coming down from his dignified perch, started 
off to the neighbors and said: ‘‘ Come over to 
our house and see what a bear we have killed !”’ 
Well, now, as the legal head of our Board of 
Visitors just said, the poiot of the story lies in 
its application. The administration of the 
Seminary seems to glory in the prowess of its 
Faculty and encourages them bravely to de- 
clare that this creed is to be taken substan- 
tially merely as representing a system of 
truth still extant on earth and to be more 
and more loved and disseminated until the 
Millennium. [Applause.] But where is the 
head of the house? Even what we have heard 
to-day from the representatives of the author- 
itative administrators of things is,as we are 
reminded, no ,Jegal utterance, but only an 
extra-official, a semi-theological opinion. Yet 
even 60 I rejoice, brethren, to have been the 
occasion of such explicit declaration respect- 
ing the liberty of accepting that creed in the 
spirit of general Joyalty totruth. [Applause.] 

One single word respecting the reasons 
which constrain me still to persist in disap- 
pointing the flattering suggestions that I waive 
my scruples and remain. I ama Puritan..The 
blood of the New England ministry runs in my 
veins. [should not be worthy df my ances- 
try if I did no€ follow, alone though it be, 
my convictions of duty. [ should not be 
worthy, in other words, to stay here, if, hold- 
ing the views I do respecting the intended 
stringency of that doeument and confirmed 
asIamin those views bythe reiterated and 
persistent reluctance of these official boards 
of trust, publicly and officially under their 
signature, to formulate and promulge the 
larger liberty which, in after-dinner speeches, 
they seem glad to cvcourage, I did not go. 
Therefore, reluctantly—and alas! I knew not 
what it would cost to do it—I take my depart- 
ure. 

But let me speak a word as an alumous of 
thisSeminary. Let me beg you, those of you 
who are heré to-day, to come up here again 
and keep coming; to testify explicitly your 
personal interest in this institution and in the 
work thatit ought todo in this land. The Sem- 
inary is suffering forlack of theinfluence upon 
it of its alumni. The poet says his heart leaps 
up when he beboldsa rainbow in the sky. For 
sixteen years I have witnessed the spectacle 
(always fresh, always iuepiriting) which we 
witnessed this morning, ever coming home to 
me with new inspiration and hope. An insti- 
tution that sends forth such men as those 
whom sou judged by their representatives, 
chosen largely by lot to-day, cannot be allowed 
to die, and must continue to be a power for 
the furtherance of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, the kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness. We are proud of every one of them; 
we expect great things of them ; and, if I may 
venture to speak a parting word to them, let 
me beg them, each and all, to be true, at what- 
ever cost, to their personal convictions of duty, 
even as they expect to appear and give their 
account before the Great White Throne. 
(Loud applause. | 


ADDRESS OF PROF.C. M. MEAD, D.D. 
Mr. Chairman and Friends : 

I have taught Hebrew so long that English 
comes rather haltingly t© my tongue. [ am 
not accustomed to speak in public in this lan- 
guage [laughter], and, judging from the fluency 
with which our cheirman introduced these ex- 
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ercises, pr prefaced by the remark that he had 
very little Hebrew, to begin with, I do not 
know but that we shall conclude thata man 
can speak’English more fluently if he knows 
less of Hebrew. [Laughter.} But it is not 
mere lack of experience and’ practice ‘that 
makes ft difficult for me tosay anything here, 
There are too many thoughts that come to my 
mind too difficult to express. Besides, the 
time is short and I gladly make room for 
others whom you will gladly hear. 

And yet, as I'am called upon chiefly or 
wholly, I suppose, because this may be the 
last time that I shall ever be present at 
one of these occasions (though I hope 
not, in some Capacity—at least, as an 
alumnus), I do wish to'utter a parting word of 
encouragement and of good will. Men die, 
but institutions live. One after another 
passes off the scene, either because God takes 
him to bimself or because Providence directs 
him tosome other field of labor; but the in- 
stitution lives, and it will live if it is founded 
on divine truth, as I believe itis. It will live 
if its affairs sre administered in the spirit of 
the Great Master and it will live in increasing 
success. The longer I live the more im- 
pressed Iam with the comparative insignifi- 
eance of any individual. There is an instinct 
of hero worship, [ know, in us all; and yet 
I imagine that ft is most active in our 
younger days and that the longer we live 
the more we feel that there is some- 
thing higher and grander far than any 
individual. It was stated in one of the papers 
awhile ago that, if a man wants to know 
how important a place he fills in the world, let 
him go and put his finger into the Ohio River 
and pull ft out again, and look through the 
hole. Well, thatis one aspect of it; and yet 
there is another side to it. There is a grandeur, 
afterall, in a human soul. There isa grandeur 
in the labors of an individual. Sometimes 
when we trace it out and see what the labor 
of one man can do—see how it connects with 
that of another ; how it moves a community ; 
how it branches out and moves a natton— 
when we look at such a man as one of the 
alumni of this Seminary, Dr. Goodell, for in- 
stance, and see what a work he did for the 
cause of Christ, how his work lives after him 
in bis successors, in the converts he made, in 
the institutions be helped to plant, and how it 
is connected intimately with a large part of the 
work of the Kingdom of God on earth, then we 
say: What a grand thing amanis! Butitis 
only as that man is connected vitally with 
the Kingdom of God that his greatness appears. 
We bave all learned to admire Napoleon Bona- 
part. There have been days, I suppose, when 
almost no man would kindle enthusiasm like the 
story of what he did. Yet how we are learning 
in these days to despise him ; how we are learn- 
ing to see that the tremendous exploits 
of that man go for nothing. It was like a 
great commotion of the waters that settled 
back to their old level again, because it was the 
effort of a man who lived forself. It was pure 
selfishness; and, great as be was as a genius, 
he was contemptably little in the estimation 
of God and in the ultimate influence of bis life 
upon the world. 

And now, if there {s one thought which I 
would leave with my, friends aud brethren 
here, it is that, while it is of very little account 
whether we go or stay, as individuals, it is of 
immense consequence whether we are all 
anchored to the throne of God, whether we 
are all united in spirit to the spirit of our dear 
Master, who, wherever we may be or goon 
this earth, will be alway with us always with 
those that are dear to us, alway with this 
institution that is dear to us, unto the end of 
the world. [Loud applause.] 


ADDRESS OF REV. H. A. STIMSON. 
Mr. President, Fathers, and Brethren : 

Iam profoundly grateful in being relieved 
from any responsibility of baving to utter a 
single word concerning the iuterpretation of 
any creed, or the official conduct of any board, 
or being called upon to pass judgment upon 
the act of any individual in the past or the 
possible career of any individual fn the future. 
But I am still burdened with the duty which 
you have, in your kindness, laid upon me, fn 
obliging me even to seem to speak, and, in 
speaking, to give utterance to what may be 
the feelings of the younger alumni to-day. I 
had hoped to be permitted, when I was inVited 
to speak, to give utterance simply to the feel- 
ings of my own heart; but, as I began to con- 
sider what those feelings were, [ found that 
they were too deep to be uttered; that the 
flow was too strong to find convenient expres- 
sion in any form of words which might be 
suitable to this convivial hour. But the bur- 
den {1s lald upon me and I must yield. 

I want to express from the bottom of my 
heart the gratitude that, as an alumnus of 
this institation, I feel to the institution 
jand to the men who represent it, and 
the men who have dope the work which 
has done so much for us. I am sure 
phat it must be grateful to them to have any 
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one of the younger alumni utter such a thought. 
I am sure that it is a privilege that every 
one of the younger alumvi may well covet for 
himself. I doubt whether it will be permitted 
to any gentlemen, whatever their positiou may 
have been in the past or may be in the future, 
however great their talents or their learning, 
to do anything more for any young man than 
they, in the providence of God, are permitted 
todo in impressing upon those young men 
their own individuality. As I look back tomy 
days in Andover Seminary and Jook over the 
few years that have passed since then, and try 
to measure what has been the value of this 
teminary to me,! find no exponent of that 
value in any knowledge of books that I may 
have acquired, in any training for any special 
work that washere given me, but wholly, or 
60 largely as to be beyond all comparison, inthe 
fact that during the years that I spent here I 
was brought into personal relationships be- 
tween individual professors and myself. 

I was standing one day on the corner of the 
street in a Western community, talking with a 
chance acquaintance about Yale College, and 
inadvertently | mentioned the name of Prest- 
dent Woolsey. Il remember the news had just 
come that his resignation had been offered. A 
group of lumbermen were gathered about us, 
engaged in their own conversation and ap- 
parently entirely ignorant of our pie-ence, 
when suddenly a tall man, with his trowsers 
rolled up, a red shirton, and a slouched hat, 
turned around and said: ‘‘1 beg your pardon. 
Did I hear you speak of President Woolsey ?”’ 
[ sald: “Yee. He has just resigned.” 
** Well,”’ sald he, “ you may not believe it ; but 
[am a graduate of Yale College and I am 
always glad to know anything about President 
Woolsey.’”’ There are many men to-day on 
uur prairies and in the pine woods who are 
graduates of Audover Seminary and who are 
stirred to the botiom of their hearts every 
time they hear a direct word of its welfare or 
are moved to remember its individual pro 
fessora. 

If there are ever hours when the younger 
alumni do not seem to be aware of this debt 
that they owe, I would like to remind the 
gentlemen who are bearing the burdens and 
doing the work that their position is not 
unlike that of a father in his relation to bis 
son. The father may give to his son the ad- 
vantage of a home, with all ite luxury ; he may 
put into the bands of his son, when he bids his 
home farewell, a large fortune ; he may see thé 
visible gratitude of the son for the home or 
for the fortune; and still turn away with a 
burden on his heart that the son is so willing 
to accept what the father will do for him, and 
yet have so small an appreciation of what the 
father is himself in bis relations tohim. All 
that that father has to dois to wait patiently for 
the future. The day will come when that son, 
no matter what his career may be or where bis 
home, will be willing to forget the surround 
ings of that home, avd whetber the fortune 
given him was large or small, in the joy that be 
has in remembering bis father himse)f, and to 
find the deepest emotions of his heart express- 
ing themselves when he is permitted to stand 
again by the side of the father, already far on 
iu years, and put his arms around his neck and 
tell him how much he loves him. 

AsI sat in the chapel this morning and saw 
that group of young men on the platform, for 
the first time since I came to Andover, yester- 
day, I was stirred to the very bottom of my 
soul. Fourteen years have passed since I stood 
there myself. I wanted to welcome every one 
of these young men to the career that is before 
him and to tell him of the depth of joy that Is 
to be hadin his work. I wanted to bid him 
God-speed in it, and to fill him, if he is not al- 
ready filled, with something of impetuous 
haste to get at his work. But, as I turned and 
came out of the chapel, and looked into the 
faces of the beloved professors, who to me 
bave been Andover Seminary, and thought 
that perhaps | should not take some of them 
by the hand here again, some from advancing 
years, and some from the call of God to do his 
work elsewhere, the thought that filled my soul 
was: ‘Ob! thatall we young men could only 
know how much we owe to these our fathers in 
our work, while we still are young men and 
while they still are pegmitted to be with us on 
the earth, and while their hands are within the 
reach of our hands, that we might. tell them, 
for their encouragement and their strength, as 
God's servants, that in the great privilege of 
being the Master’s representative and leading 

workmen they are permitted every day to do so 
much for him, in just impressmg themselves 
upon the young men about them, just making 
them love them, just filling them with their 
spirit of conscientiousness and of consecration 
and devotion ; so that, even when their teach- 
ings perhaps may be forgotten, or may be in 
the far future superseded by the teachings of 
still wiser men, their influence will still be 
living in the hearts and in the lives of 
the young men whom tbey ‘have taught.” 
Aud 1 want to say for the younger alumni 
to the Trustees of this institution that 
the power of Andover Seminary is never to be, 





any more than it has beeu in the past, in the 
magnificence of its endowments, in the un- 
paralleled beauty of its situation, or in the 
entire completeness of its visible equipments 
but its power is to be at the end, as it has been 
from the begiuning, in the individual men who, 
iy the providence of God and under the direc- 
tion of this Board of Trustees, are called to fill 
its regular chairs. The Seminary may gain a 
seeming influence, a transient popularity in 
supplementing ite reguiar work by men of dis- 
tinction brought in from without. It may 
seem to be more completely abreast of the 
spirit of the age if it thus props up what it 
would do for the students and what reputation 
it has by supplementing ite work by the tran- 
sient lecturer and by winning for itself the 
advantage of the use of some great nawe from 
witbout; but it wiJl all be in vain as a con- 
tribution to its permanent life. For, as I have 
already intimated and as I believe no alumnus 
here will question, tbe power of the institution 
to draw students, no less than to form etu- 
dents, when they are here, is to be found, atthe 
last, as it has been found from the beginning, 
in the personal power of the regular profess- 
ors to impress themselves upon single hearts. 
[Applause. } 

I utter this as no theory. I offer it as no 
discovery of science. I am grateful for the 
privilege of proclaiming it as the testimony of 
a thankful heart, that is permitted to utter 
this in a company 60 learned and so wise, 
simply because we have ali been permitted to 
share something of the same experience. 
{Loud applause.] 





EVIDENCE BEFORE ARBITRATORS. 

In very simple cases arbitrators are required 
only to hear the stories of the parties. More 
frequently the contestants desire to submit 
documents and call witnesses. If the docn- 
ments are voluntarily furnished and the wit- 
nesses attend willingly, there is no trouble. 
But suppose a weeded witness is unwilling to 
come or refuses to answer some question. Can 
the arbitrator compel him? Obviously, this 
must depend on some law of the state, for, with- 
out a law to such effect, two disputants and an 
arbitrator could not, by merely agreeing on a 
submission, acquire power to coerce a third 
person into attending their meetings or to 
punish one for withholding information, Man; 
of the arbitration laws give some )imit of power 
over witnesses, but it will usually be best for 
the party who needs the benefit of such com- 
pulsory provisions to consult a lawyer. 

In like manner, whether arbitrators may 
administer an oath to witnesses depends on 
what the statute says. If nothing is said by 
law, the arbitrators shoald receive unsworn 
statements; and they may do this, notwith- 
standing the law directs that witnesses should 
be sworn, ifthe partics in the particular case 
explicitly consent (as usually they are will{fng 
to do) to waive the oath. The oath may be 
administered by che witness grasping a volume 
containing the Gospels or raleing bis right hand 
toward Heaven, while one arbitrator says to 
him: ‘* You do swear that the evidence you 
shall give to the arbitrators here present rela- 
tive to a dispute between A and B (naming the 
parties) shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God.” 
The witness, if sworn on the Gospels, then, as 
the saying is, kisses the Book ; or, if by uplifted 
hand, answers ‘‘I do.” 4 

What documents or facts from witvesses 
may arbitrators receive and consider? In gen- 
eral, any which as sensible, bonest-minded men 
they coneider ought to influence the decision. 
If the submission be special, they must not re- 
ceive proof of a demand not specified. If it be 
general—that is, one purporting to submit *‘a'l 
demands’’—they can receive proof only of law- 
ful, valid claims, such as might be sued, for 
the expression ‘‘all demands” means only al! 
lawful demands unless a broader sense is in- 
dicated. But arbitrators are very little em- 
barrassed by the numerous questions about 
“legal evidence,”’ “‘competent witnesses," 
‘*relevancy of proof,” etc., which arise in 
courts, They are not confined by strict legal 
rules, but may exercise a wise, just discretion 
in receiving proof. Were a defeated party to 
complain to the court that the arbitrators had 
received * incompetent evidence,”’ the judges 
would be apt to say: “If you wished the case 
tried by strict legal evidence, why did you gu 
before arbitrators? Why did you not come to 
us? We wéuld have followed the strict rules.” 

Arbitrators may use such means as sensible, 
practical men would ordinarily employ or ap- 
prove for ascertaining the trath of the matter 

in controversy. In acase before a New York 
referee the question was whether a parcel of 
ecbecks which a bank bad paid and charged to 
a depositor were genuine or forgeries. The 


depositor’s lawyer called an oculist as witness 
who produced a maguvifying glass, which he 





swore was a correet one and magnified four 











times, The lawyer then offered the glass to. 


the referee, and asked bim to examine the sig- 
natures with it, and judge for himself whether 
they were not forged. The referee used the 
glass (though the opposite lawyer objected) and 
pronounced the checksforged. The court said 
that his using the glass was proper, if he 
could see better with it. Awarbitrator would 
be allowed even broader privileges of this kind 
than would be accorded to a referee. 

Perplexing questions are often raised on jury 
trials whether a jury may form their judg- 
tent partly on what they know and see, or 
must they be guided only by the evidence? 
Suppose the case isa prosecution for keeping 
a disorderly house, and some of the jurors live 
near the bouse io question, May what they 
have observed as to noise in it be considered ? 
In a prosecution for selling liquor to a boy 
under age, if jurors know the bey or if they 
see him in the court-room, may they take his 
appearance into account or must they decide 
solely by what witnesses say as tohis birth. In 
London, two or three years ago, a young lady 
who was thrown from her pony carriage, in 
consequence of the pony being frightened at 
av elephant, which was just then led through 
the street, brought suit for damages. The 
lawyer for the mevagerie man had the elephant 
led into the court-room, in order that the jury 
might see for themselves what a docile, gentle, 
ba:mless creature it was. Modern decisions 
are quite favorable toward allowing juries to 
see apd judge for themselves. The rule for 
arbitrators is fully as liberal, probably more 
so. It isnot likely that a decision would be set 
aside because the arbitrators used their own 
senses, and went to see the bridge which the 
complaining traveler says fell because it was 
rotten; or the hole in the road, which he 
claims was not properly fenced; or because 
they talked frankly and openly at the meetings 
ef whatever they themselves knew about the 
matter in controversy, provided the courts 
were satisfied that they acted honestly and in- 
tended to do impartial justice. Whether a 
judge would allow a jury to dothe same is 
pot acriterion in these cases. The question is 
whether the arbitrators proceeded sensibly and 
fairly. 














Sanitary. 
LABOR QUESTIONS AND HEALTH. 


WHETHER we will or no, the United States is 
compelled to face great social and econom- 
ical questions, which have to do with the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. Indeed, there are 
questions behind these that are put with force 
oruttered with expression whenever a strike 
or other Jabor turmoil occurs. How much of 
it has to do with the discriminations that are 
brought about by an unequal tariff? How 
much is owing to the fact that modern machin- 
ery and the powers of capital cause concentra- 
tion in citles, and so involve taxes on morals, 
on health, and on life, such as scattered indus- 
tries in villages know nothing of? How much 
is owing to a tide of immigration which almost 
needs a Chinese thrown in every fifty years, 
not as being illiberal, but in order that the 
batiou may get a chance for assimilation and 
recreative repair? How much arises from 
neglect of that health care of population for 
which the wage classes and the poorer classes 
must. ever largely look tothe rich and to the 
provisional administration of the state? It is 
said that an Englishman is the more content 
because he knows of friendly societies and of 
hospitals, and that, whatever may betide, there 
isa bed waiting for him in some London or 
town hospital, where he will be well cared for 
if misfortune befalls him. 

The fact is that in the United States there 
is Do adequate study of population as a factor 
to be cared for in all its details. Its utilitarian 
forces are no greater than that of coal-beds or oil 
wells, and it needs to be operated on a system 
of social care and loéal government, as well as 
by acentral power. We bave our Voluntary 
Social Science Association aud our Convention 
of Associated Charities ; but these are not pro- 
jected forward either by governmental aid or 
sympathy. The United States Census seeks to 
get hold of some social facts ; but an appropria- 
tion for it has none of the enthusiastic enforce- 
ment that attends sweeping millions for half- 
questionable pensions or hundreds of thou- 
sands for Chesapeake and other creeks. An 
organized strike, which says to others who are 
willing to work * You shall not work,” is an 
outrage to be put down at all hazards; but 
behind this illegal outbreak there are causes 
which never will down at bidding by po- 
litical or labor bureau enchanter, though 
they enchant never so wisely. Put a 
workingman in an flly-ventilated apartment, 
or at iron work, that at best must be severe on 
his health, and yet for which no compensat- 
ing provision is made and his wages are not 
the measure of what he is receiving. 

Put his family in an illy-constructed house, 
.so that wife and children are sick or baye some 
unnecessary burden of physical disability, and 





there is upon him zot only the depression 
which ¢ome from increesed expense, but that 
heartsick discouragement whieh: is still werse. 
There is a want of thrift and a want of self- 
eare and of bome economy which the medium 
classes never have and never can furnish for 
themselves. It must be furnished by those 
who are interested in them and these must see 
that a common interest requires it. There are 
many establishments in England that employ 
mostly married men, and see to it that they 
are made comfortable in their homes, because 
they like to have contented avd permanent 
workmen. 

Labor strikes are not made up of such 
material. A gentleman, who recently has 
reviewed the names of labor-strixers and their 
home circumstances, says that they do not at 
all fFépresént the better iome grade of the 
laboring classes. If we had to model a 
factory town, and to give life insurance thut 
a strike should never occur in it and that the 
common interests of labor and capital should 
not conflict, we would not be in doubt as to 
methods. 

First of all is the thrift of a comfortable 
home—plain, cleanly, healthy. A cooking 
school, a nurse, or infirmary system, and some 
other like things, would, of course, come into 
the plan. Such education as teaches econo- 
my, integrity, and Christian morality would 
bot be forgotten. New material fur service 
could most of it be raised, and when brought 
from a distance, would sometimes need train- 
ing outside of the factory before it could be 
made a part of the whole, The disabilities 
of the working classes are real and their 
grievances actual; none the less serious be- 
¢ause so many of.them are their own Sault. 
All the more needing the helping hands of 
those who, because they ate above them, can 
teach how to avoid some of the evils and to 
organize success. We need most to go to 
France and Switzerland to study the laws and 
methods of labor eyualization, It is sur- 
prising how much in both judicious care of 
home health is considered. The statistics of 
Dr. James, of Massachusetts, Jong ago showed 
what atax ineanitary conditions levy upon this 
class ; and Joseph Cook, in his labor address, 
in Bosten, proved by statistics how much of 
support depended upon the health and assist- 
ance of the children of factory parents. The 
Great Ceuncil of Health, Salubrity, and Indus- 
try in France made this care of its indus- 
tries and of its industrial classes so prom- 


_inent that it reported on extended details, be- 


ginning with the care of inside artisans and 
closing with rules of health for those whose 
business was the beating of carpets. One of 
the first governmental movements for public 
health in England was that in 1832, to inves- 
tigate the question of factory labor, and re- 
sulted in the appointment of factory inspect- 
ors. Let us take this as an opportune time 
to putdown movements in wrong directions 
and to aid labor in right directions, 





Biblical Research. 


‘Tue latest account we have seen of the con- 
tents of the last consignment of Babylonian 
tablets and ipseriptions received at the British 
Museum from the ancient Zerghul states that, 
besides the ordinary contracts, there are a few 
things of special interest. ‘‘A limestone 
cylinder, for instance, in a beautiful state of 
preservation and exactness of literal definition, 
about 6 inches long and the same in circumfer- 
ence, contains an Akkadian inscription of 
Ared-Ea, son of Kudur-Mabuk, King of Baby- 
lonia about 1300 B. C., showing that it is a 
dedication to the goddess Ishtar, as a thank- 
offering for the preservation of his life, along 
with that of his father, from some common 
danger, whether of battle or other viulence, of 
accident or disease. There are also four cones, 
about 7 inches in hight and_7 inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, which challenge a. 
special attention. One of these, which may be. 
taken to exemplify the rest, carries a dedica- 
tion to the god Ningirsu, or Ninip, a deity of 
somewhat convertible or incumpletely ascer- 
tained attributes, figuring sometimes as the. 
god of war and relegating Nergal to the 
divine patronage of the chase, and at other 
times as the god of hunting, leaving Nergal to 
pose as the Mars of the Babylouian mythology. 
The name Ninip enters into the pious forma- 
tion of several of the royal or illustrious names 
ofthe Tigro-Eupbrates Valley ; as, for instance, 
into that of Tugulti-Ninip, sbout 1300 B. C., the 
sop of Shalmeneser I, of Ninip-pal-esar, about 
1220 B. C., of Tiglath-Nivip, berne by mon- 
archs of the ninth century B. C., aud of Ninip- 
ilai, whose representative year may be set 
down as 722 B, C, The dedication of this conical 
tablet is performed by Ur-Ba'u King of Zer- 
gbul, now known as Tel-Loh, near Babylon; 
and, from the absence of recognition of any 
especial or singular favor, is to be regarded 
merely as an expression of a purely sponta- 
neous avd upsuggested devotion. One other 
of the cones belongs to the time and personal 
history of this sovereign, and the remaining. 
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two are referable to Gudea, king of the same Science. Personatities. : The Funday-schoot, 


place, who was presumably a predecessor and 
perbaps the father of Ur-Ba’u. The prize of 
the collection, however, is an unbaked clay 
tablet, a copy of the original document from 
which the celebrated Synchronous History of 
Assyria and Babylonia was made and dating 
from about the time of Cyrus, 588 B.C. This 
tablet contains the history of Babylon, in a 
fragmentary condition, from about the four- 
teenth to the ninth century before Christ.” 


...-Another aqueduct leading out of the 
Pool of Siloam has recently been discovered in 
the Kidron Valley. The level of the top of the 
covering of stones is about 2,091 feet at the point 
discovered, and the stones being about a foot 
thick, allowing two feet or more for the depth 
ofthe channel. As the rubbish choking it up 
has not yet been removed, an estimate of 2.088 
feet is reasonable for the bottom of the 
ohannel, which would.be only one foot higher 
than the bottom of the Siloam Pool. This 
channel also is rock-cut, three and a half feet 
wide, roofed over with slabs, someof which 
carry slits three inches wide by twenty long, 
the object of which is obscure. The aqueduct 
appears to follow the contour of the hill west- 
ward from Siloam and it may terminate at 
Bir Eyib, where Colonel Warren found an un- 
finished subterranean channel. Possibly an 
excavation at both ends of this underground 
water-course would reveal an explanation of 
the passage stating that Hezekiah ‘‘ stopped 
the water-course of ‘the upper spring and 
brought it straight down tothe west side of 
the City of David’ (II Chron. xxxii,30), Nor 
is it at all unlikely that subterranean reservoirs, 
as yet wholly unknown, exist in connection 
with this aqueduct, and thatthe work of dis- 
covery in this water system is actually only in 
its beginning. Bir Eyfb, it will be remem- 
bered, was lost for ages, having been accident- 
ally brought again to light in the Middle Ages 
by excavations. 


...-Lientenant Conder further expresses 
bimeelf on the site of Monvt Pisgah, as fol- 
lows: 

*“* As regards the modern names, Staghah is 

identical with Seath, which the Targum of 
Onkelos substitutes for Nebo. . . . It is 
possible, also, that the specification of a par- 
ticular Rosh, or ‘top,’ in connection with the 
Peor and with Nebo, may be due to the exist- 
ence of two sites on either ridge. which might 
be confused. Thus the top of Pisgah, whence 
Moses viewed the ‘land over against Jericho,’ 
is distinct, as many writers have pointed —_ 
from the actual snmmit of Nebo to the eaaf, 
and is tobe placed at SiAghah. Inthe same 
wav we may take the ‘top of Peor over against 
Jeshimon’ as distinct from Beth Peor itself 
fon the Minyeh ridge, the second parallel to 
Nebo on the south].”— Quarterly Statement for 
Apri’, p. 88. 
The bearing of this will be apparent to those 
who were interested in the discussion carried 
on in this column some time ago between Dr. 
Samuel Wolcott and Profesacr J. A. Paine, the 
former declaring that rosh hap-Pisqah meant 
the highest summit of the mountain, and, 
therefore, Nebo itself, the latter showing that 
in other cases, as well as this, the term rosh was 
applied by Hebrew writers to an elevated pro- 
jecting spur of the mountain, not the actual 
summit, the lateral promontory affording a 
more commanding view toward one side than 
the spot of greatest altitude. as is generally 
the case on mountain-tops. 


.-.-A work on the Lake Moeris is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. C. Whitehonse. It fs written to 
combat the opinions of @’Anville, who placed 
{t in the Nile Valley ; of Jombard, who {denti- 
fied it with Birkét-el-Kurim ; and of Linant de 
Bellefonds, who supposed that it filled a part 
of the upper plateau of the Fayim, all of 
whom agree in refusing credence to the figures 
of Herodotus, repeated by Diodorus, Strabo, 
and Pliny. The alleged cirenmference of 
8,600 stadia (450 miles) presented less diffieul- 
ty than the depth of fifty fathoms. In 1842 
Linant published a memoir, which was ac- 
cepted In England by Sir G. Wilkinson and in 
Germany by Lepsius, claiming to have discov- 
ered the site of Moeris, but dividing these 
measurements by ten. Mr. Whitehouse, how- 
ever, believes that a lake of such dimensions 
may have existed. Recent explorations in the 
Fayfim lead him to believe that down to the 
time of Pliny a vast reservoir of Nile water 
extended far to the south of the present Birk- 
et, filling that part of the desert which he de- 
termined to be considerably below the level of 
the Mediterranean. By theresults of these in- 
vestigations a collection of mapa, ancient and 
modern, a collection of original sketches and 
profiles, with a critical examination of texts, 
including the papyrus of Bilaq, be proposes to 
justify the ancient historians, even in minute 
particulers. 

... Among the late news of interest to 
Ecyptologists should be mentioned the death 
of the distinguished scholar, M. Chabas, and 
the — by the French Goverpmont of 
the library of Mariette Bey. 

.--.Professor Sayce has left England for a 
tonrof exploration in Asia Minor. He is ac- 
companied by Mr. Ramsay and will not return 
before October. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tue great telescope made by the Clarks for 
the Halsted Observatory, at Princeton, is, at 
last, mounted, and proves to be in every way 
an admirable instrument. The diameter of 
the object-glass is twenty-three inches and its 
focal length is a trifle less than thirty feet. 
Its mounting is somewhat heavier and consid- 
erably firmer than that of the Washington 
Equatorial, although the latter instrument 
has a larger object-giass. At present the 
Princeton telescope ranks second in the United 
States and fourth in the world. Its only 
superiors are the Vienna Equatorial, with an 
aperture of 27 inches; the Washington, 2% 
inches in diameter; and the Newhall telescope 
(at Newcastle, in England), 25 inches in diam- 
eter. A number of larger instruments are, 
however, in progress, of which the McCormick 
telescope, for the University of Virginia, is 
nearest completion. It was ordered in 1870, 
at the same time as the Washington telescope, 
and is of the same size. The object-glass was 
finished some ten years ago and the mounting 
partly made: but work was then suspended un- 
til the observatory should be in readiness for 
its reception, and it is only very lately that 
orders have been received to go on with the in- 
strument. Now that the Princeton telescope is 
outof the way, the Clarks will probably have tt 
ready for mounting in less than a year. Be- 
sides this, they have in hand two still larger 
object-glasses. One, for the Palkowa Observ- 
atory of the Russian Government, is 30 inches 
in diameter and about 45 feet focal length. It 
is now nearly finished and the mounting is 
under construction by Repsold, in Germany, so 
that this instrument may, perhaps, be at work 
within two years from now. The other is for 
the Lick Observatory, in California. The lens 
is to be 36 inches in diameter. Thus far only 
one of the two discs of which the object-glass 
{s to be made has been received from France 
and nothing has been dore with it yet ; but the 
other disc is expected within a few weeks, 
and then they will go to work upon it 
vigorously. In Paris, also, two large 
telescopes, each of 20 inches diameter, are 
building ; one for the National “bservatory in 
Paris, the other for the observatory founded 
at, Nice by Bischoffsheim. The object-glass of 
the Princeton telescope differs from thoseof the 
large instruments previously constructed in 
having the two lenses somewhat widely separ- 
ated. They are about seven inches apart, with 
provisions for a free circulation of air between 
them. The plan is so successful that the Pul- 
kowa and Lick object-glasses are to be arranged 
inthe same manner. A very considerable inci- 
denial advantage of this construction is the 
abolition of a ‘‘ ghost ” (formed by reflections 
between the lenses), which is very trouble- 
some fo large glasses of the old form. The 
cost of the Princeton telescope, with its 
spectroscope and accessories, was $26,000, and 
nearly $6,000 more have been expended in put- 
ting the observatory in order. The apparatus 
for moving the dome and shutters is worked 
by a four-horse power gas-engine ; and this 
also drives a dynamo machine of Edison’s 
construction, which furnishes electricity for 
lighting purposes about the instrument and 
also for use in connection with the spectro- 
scope. Professor Young proposes to devote 
the instrument, for the present, at least, 
mainby to stellar spectroscopy, a department 
of research which promises interesting results 
and requires powerful telescopes. 


...- It somestimes happens that an observa- 
tion made by one person is not confirmed by 
another’s experiment. In these cases it is not 
always safe for one to regard the other’s re- 
port inaccurate, for there is plenty of evidence 
that the mere surface views of ‘* Nature’s 
laws’? donot always present a uniform ap- 
pearance. The actual law, no doubt, operates 
uniformly, but we do not always know just 
what the law is. A capital illustration of this 
has recently been furnished by Professor W. 
J. Beal. No belief is stronger in the agricul- 
tural mind than that the effects of crossing 
in Indian corn are visible the same season. If 
brown corn, white corn, or yellow corn be 
grown neareach other, we may find grain cf 
the separate colors all on one ear. The color 
has been communicated directly to the 
grain by the pollen the same season. 
Professor Beal tried this experiment with 
three kinds, and found the popular impres- 
sion correct. Another time he sowed some 
flint corn among dent, cutting off the flint’s 
male flowers, so that it should not fertilize 
iteelf. Strange to say, though it had the pol- 
len of the dent to fertilize it, the prodact was 
pure flint corn; but this seed the next season 
prodnced the dent, and not flint corn. In this 
case there was not the slightest influence the 
game season, as in the case of the mixture of 
the three kinds. The influence did not appear 
tillthe second year. Professor Beal thinks he 
sees @ reason for this, but it needs confir- 
mation. 





Tue following anecdote is related of 
Poole, the famous London tailor. He was 
making holiday at Brighton, avd, one morn- 
ing, on the pier, he met one of his noble cus- 
tomers. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Poole,’ said the 
peer. ‘‘Good-morning, my lord,” replied the 
tailor, who then passed on. ‘‘Stay, Mr. Poole. 
I wanted to show you this coat,’’ replied the 
aristocrat. ‘‘ It doesn’t fit me at all.’’ Poole 
was aman of ready wit. He stopped, looked 
carefully at the coat, and then, drawing a 
piece of chalk from his pocket, sald: ‘ Your 
lordship is right. The coat wants to be taken 
fm here, and let out here, and shortened here, 
and'just a bit lengthened here.”’ And at each 
“here” he made a heavy chalk-mark. ‘Now, 
my lord,’’ he continued, as he saw a curious 
crowd had gathered round, “if you will just 
take that coat up to London, marked as it is, 
my manager will see that it is altered to your 
satisfaction.”” His lordship did not again 
commit the iinpertinence of ‘talking shop ”’ to 
Poole. 


-+--Garibaldi had made preparations at 
Caprera for bis own cremation. A correspond- 
ent of the London Tims, writing from there, 
after the decision not to cremate the body, 
said: ‘“‘I have just been to look at the pyre 
prepared for cremation. Itisina rocky cor- 
ner, overhung with stunted trees. Bars of 
fron rest on roughly-built pilasters of syenite, 
constructed under the General’s own eye, and 
the wood which he selected and is said to have 
cut is stacked within them.” 


“ ....The Maharajah of Bulrampore died at 
Allahabad, on the 27th of May. He came to 
bid farewell to Sir George Cooper in the begin- 
ning of April, and caught a chill, from which 
he never recovered. He was well known to 
sportsmen in India and is said to have as- 
sisted at the killing of 800 tigers. He was one 
of the most respected native princes. For dis- 
tinguished services during the mutiny he was 
granted a large jaghir by the British Govern- 
ment. 


....Count Albert Apponyi, the leader of the 
Catholic National Party in Austria, js m age a 
mere youth, but possesses a dignified and com- 
manding presence, high culture, and the 
ability to address his hearers equally well in 
German, Hungarian, English, French, or Latin. 
He isan eloquént and convincing orator and 
has an intimate and extended acquaintance 
with the history, politics, and sociology of all 
the Furopean nations. 


...-General Ignatieff, who has recently re- 
signed the ministry of the interior in Russia, 
carried the spy system, during his administra- 
tion, to a pitch previously unheard of and 
opened private letters in the most shameless 
way. To a visitor he said, one day: ‘ Why 
have you not called on me before? Your rel- 
atives have long been urging you to do so in 
every letter they have written you.” 


.... The German Government is negotiating 
with the representatives of the late Prince Fred- 
erick of the Netherlands for the purchase of 
his palace on the Unter den Linden, at Berlin, 
adjoining the Emperor’s palace, which it is 
proposed to enlarge. The price asked is 1,300,- 
000 marks and thisthe monarch declines to 
pay. 

....Mr. Hubert Reggio, of Smyrna, Turkey, 
formerly a resident of Boston. hasbeen decor- 
ated by the Sultan of Turkey with the insignia 
of the Order of Osmanich, for the signal serv- 
ices he rendered to the inhabitants of the 
Island of Chio, which a year ago was devas- 
tated by earthquakes. 


.... The youngest pensioner of the Govern- 
ment. is James W. Crandall, aged fifteen years, 
of Philadelphia. A year ago last March he en- 
listed in the navy, and soon afterward wassent 
to Southern waters, where he contracted tv- 
phoid fever, which left him deaf. He draws 
$13 a month. 


....The Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, 
England, now traveling in this country, is a 
successor to John Bunyan. author of the 
* Pilgrim’s Progrecs,”’ in bis pastorate and is 
only the sixth minister that church has bad 
since its organization, 250 years ago. 


....By the will of the late Ell Bates, of Chi- 
cago, $40,000 is to be expended for a monument 
to Lincoln and $15,000 for a fountain. both of 
which are to be placed in Lincoln Park. 


«+The Duchess of Teck, who at Queen 
Victoria's coronation stood next in succession 
to the throne, is very stout and is eaid to 
greatly resemble Parepa Ross. 


....-Memorial services in bonor of the late 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, United States 
minister to Liberia, wili be held at Asbury 
Park, N. J., on July 14th. 


...-President Arthur has just been presented 
with a fine crayon portrait of himself, the 





- work of the giver, 4. mulatto woman. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 16th, 1882. 





SUFFERING AND SERVICE.—Makx x, 
82—45. 





Notses.—‘' Up to Jerusalem.”—From Perea, 
on their last journey. ** Was going before 
them.”—Haviug separated himself and walk- 
ing alone in front. “* Were amazed.’’—The 
disciples were in wonder and trouble, not 
knowing what to expect. “ They that foi- 
lowed.”"—The miscellaneous company of the 
disciples, with the women who attended them 
and ‘‘ministered of their substance,’ the 
mothers of Jesus and the disciples. 
“ They shall condemn him.”’—It was the Sanhe- 
drim, the ‘‘chief priests and scribes’? that 
should try him and declare him worthy of 
death, and they should then ‘deliver him 
unto the Gentiles,” the Roman authorities, to 
carry out the sentence. ‘* The sons of 
Zebedee.” —Zebedee is the New Testament form 
of the Old ‘Testament name Zabdi, The 
mother of James and John is supposed to be 
Salome. Compare Mark xv, 40, and Matt. 
xxvii, 56. Her husband, Zebedee, was very 
probably not now living. ‘© We shall ask 
of thee.’—Matthew says that their mother 
came with them, and preferred the request 
with them, apparently urging them to it. 
* One on thy right hand,’ ete.—That is, as the 
two principal rulers with him in bis kingdom. 
That they could yet have expected this earth- 
ly kingdom, after al) Christ’s teachings, seems 
most surprising ; but they thought that, seme 
how, possibly after his resurrection, he would 
begin an earthly reign.- * Drink the eup.” 
—That is, when sitting at the table with him, 
on each side, to partak of the sameecup. The 
figure refers, of course, to the same expe- 
rience, whether of glory or shame. “To 
be baptized.."—The word refers to immersion 
and implies overwhelming with the expe- 
riences before him. “* Isnot mine to give.” 
—Jerus Christ here subordinates himself to 
the Father, as he frequently does. 

Instruction. —When one is going into trouble, 
itis well to have Jesus “ going before”’ him. 
In al) our trials, let us remember that he pre- 
ceded us, that be carried heavier burdens, bat 
that he still went resolutely forward. 

It does not follow that one is a coward be- 
cause he is afraid. The most courageous per- 
son is the one who is afraid and yet goes 
ahead. These disciples were in great fear of 
what they should meet in Jerusalem; but 
they went there, still following Jesus just the 
same. Many a soldier has gone resolutely, but 
afraid, a herointo battle. Consider the danger 
in doing right and then do it. 

James and John wanted to have pre-emi- 
pence. They were ambitious. Now, ambition isa 
very good thing, if it is directed toward a good 
object. To be ambitious to doall the good one 
can, to help people all that is possible, to be 
the very best son or daughter or scholar possi- 
ble, to serve well is noble; but a mere ambi- 
tion for glory and fame is ignoble. 

Ambition for glory makes enemies. James 
and John found that out when the disciples 
were moved with indignation against them. 
Ambition is trying to get above other people; 
but the people who are underneath do not like 
that, and are naturally opposed to those that 
put them under. Let it be evident that you 
are not trying to get above other people, but + 
only todo your duty to God and man and to 
serve them all you can. 

We do not understand what we ask for. 
When the disciples asked to be next to Christ 
and drink of his cup, they did not understand 
that it meant pain and persecution and death. 
Do your duty and let God give you your place. 

Where Christ suffered we can suffer. Where 
he labored we can labor. The servant is not 
above his Master. Let us be willing to drink 
even of his bitter cup. 

Let parents seek the best ambition for their 
children. Let them educate their children to 
be humble Christians, more thaa successful 
men of the world. 

It is sometimes said that the longest way 
round is the shortest way throngh. It is more~ 
true that the surest way up is down. The way 
to learn to command is to obey. The way to 
rule is to serve. One is not a good teacher 
until he becomes a good scholar. Begin with 
service. Christ “humbled himeelf,’’ and, 
“therefore, God hath highly exalted him and 
given bim a name above every name.” 

The present lesson teaches us suffering, 
service, and success. It teaches that worthy, 
noble success cannot come without despising 
suffering and disregarding it when in the Jine 
of duty. It teaches. us, farther, that real 
honor comes not by seeking supremacy over 
others; but service and usefulness for others, 
It teaches us, finally, that the true glory comes 
in God’s favor and is sure for those that have 
taken the road of patience and service. May 
God give us suffering enough and work 



































enough, and we will trust bim for the reward, 
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School and Gollege. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 





Harvard ‘niversity, — Cambridge, Mass., 
Jave 28th. Graduates: in arts, 177; {0 med- 
icine, 77; in laws, 28; in theology, 5; in other 
departments, 18. Among those who were 
present and delivered addresses at the Alumni 
meeting were Governor Long, of Massachu- 
setts, Genera! Walker, ex-Governor Fairchild, 
of Wisconsin. Degrees: LL. D., Chief-Justice 
Marcus Morton, and Justice W. C. Endi- 

* eott, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Charles O’Conor, of Nantucket, Mass., Pro- 
fessor H. J. Bigelow, Henry L. Higginson, and 
Horatio Hale. 

Yule College.—New Haven, Conn., June 28th, 
Graduates: in arts, 119; in philosophy, 37; tn 
theolozy, 32; in laws, 21; in medicine, 2. 
Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite, of the United 
States Supreme Court, was elected to the 
vacancy in the Yale Corporation created by 
the resignation of Judge Alonzo Taft. De- 
grees: Ph. D., Clarence W. Bowen, of New 
York City, and Edmund M. Hyde, of Trinity 
College; D.D., the Rev. Oliver Street, of Low- 
ell, Mass.; LL. D., Sefior Don Marcial Martinez, 
Chilian minister to England, the Hon. Theo- 


dore Kenyon, Chancellor of New Jersey, and’ 


the Hon. William W. Crapo, representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts. 

Union College.—Schenectady, N.Y., June 28th. 
Graduates, 37. The exercises this year were 
rendered particularly lively owing to the dis- 
pute between President Potter and the faculty 
regarding the management of the College. At 
the election of an Alumnus for representation 
in the board of trustees, the anti-Potter party 
were victorious ; but their oppanents say their 
suiecess fs of little consequence. Ex Governor 
Jolin T. Hoffman and Howard Potter, Esq., 
of New York, were elected as trustees to fill 
vacancies. Ata weeting of the board it was 
decided to investigate the charges against 
President Potter and a special meeting will 
be held op July 10th for that purpose. Degrees: 


Ph. D., Drs. Lewis Balch, Willis G. Tucker, 
Albert Vandeveer, and Samuel B. Ward, 
all of the Albany Medical College; D.D., 
the Rev. John R. Paxton and tbe Rev. 


Henry Y. Satterlee, of New York City, and the 
Rev. J.D. Hammond; LL.D., Chester Allan 
Arthur, of the class of '48, President of the 
United States, and Prof. William A. V. V. 
Mabon, D.D., of the Reformed Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Amiberst Colleye.—Amherst, Mass., June 28th. 
Graduates, 62. President Seelye announced 
that the gifts made tothe college during the 
past year amounted to $270,000. Degrees: 
D.D., the Rev. A. L. Frisbie, of Des Moines, 
la., and the Rev. G. D. B. Pepper, president of 
Colby University ; LL.D., Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford, librarian of Congress, and the Hon. E, 
E. Forman, consul-geveral to Egypt from the 
United States. 

Lafuyette Col 
Graduates: iv arts, 28; 
science, 12. Degrees: Ph. D., Samuel G. 
Greer and James C. Mackenzie; D.D., the 
Rev. Joseph Stevens, the Rev. Joseph Beggs, 
and the Rev. A. H. Kellogg, of Detroit, Mich.; 
LL.D., Prof. Edward A. Bowser, of Rutgers 
College, and the Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, govern- 
or of Pennsylvania, 

Dartmouth College.—Hanover, N. H., June 
20th. Graduates: in arts, 58; in science, 4. 
The chief feature of the commencement exer- 
cises this year was the memorial service in 
hovor of Daniel Webster. Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware, delivered the memorial address and 
a Daniel Webster professorship of Latin was 
established. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. Wil- 

“Yam Meredith, of Boston, and the Rev. John 
Cc. Webster, of Dlinois; LL. D., the Hon. 
Thowas F. Bayard, U.S. senator from Del- 
aware, and the Hon. Gilman Marston, of 
Exeter, N. H. 

Hamilton Vollege.—Clinton, N. Y., June 29th. 
Graduates, 34. The first noua President Dar- 
Nng’s administration has been most success- 
ful, the funds of the college being increased by 
gifts amounting to $100,000. Degrees: Ph. D., 

/ Pref. Ezra B. Wood, of Oshkosh, Wis., Edwin 
M. Nelson, M. D., of St. Louis, and Selden H. 
Talcott, M. D., of Middletown, N. Y.; D. D., 
President Euroius P. Hastings, of Jaffna Col- 
lege, Ceylon, the Rev. James H. Ecob, of 
Albany, and the Rev. G. Thurber, of Syracuse ; 
LL. D., Judge Jolin C. Churchill, of Oswego, 
avd Judge Irving G. Vann, of Syracuse. 

Tiinity Colleye.—Hartford, Conn., June 29th. 
Graduates: in arts, 25; iv science, 1. Degrees: 
D.D., the Rev. John Brainard Morgan, rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris, 
France ; LL D., the Hon. Jeremiah Halsey, of 
Norwich, Conn. 

University of Wisconsin.—Madison, Wis., 
June 2ist. Graduates: in arts, 20 ; in letters, 
22; in science, W ; in engineering, 3 ; in mining 
, aod metallargy, 8; and ip laws, 2%. Degrees; 
"LL. D., Professor Henry Draper, M.D., of the 
University of New York, and Professor 8. B: 


lege. —Easton, Pa., June 28th, 


in philosophy, 5; in 
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Langley, director of the Allegheny Obdserva- 
tory. 

Wheaton College.—Wheaton, Ill., June 21st. 
Graduates, 5. President Jonatha: Blanchard 
delivered his farewell address and turned over 
the keys of the college to his successor, Pres- 
ident C. A. Blanchard. 

University of Wooster.—Wooster, O., June 
2ist. Graduates, 30. Degrees: Ph. D., Miss 
Anna B, Irish, of the faculty; D. D., the Rev. 
Read B. Moore, of Tiffin, O., the Rev. J. M. 
Hastings, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Don- 
ald McLaren, chaplain U. 8. N.; LL. D., Her- 
rick Johuson, of Chicago. 

Upper lowa University.—Fayette, la., June 
15th. Graduates: in arts,2; in science, 2; in 
philosophy, 2. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. Elias 
8. Osborn, of Kingston, N. Y. 

Heidelberg University.—Tiffn, O., June 22d. 
Graduates, 10. 

State University of Iowa.—lowa City, Ia., June 
2ist. Graduates: in the collegiate department, 
40; in the law department, 131. A building 
for the medical department of the institution 
is in course of erection and will cost $30,V00. 

University of Virginia.—Charlotteville, Va., 
June 29th. Graduates, inal] departments, 224. 

Virginia Military Institute.—Lexington, Va., 
Juve 29th. Graduates, 22. 

Dickinson College.—Carlisle, Pa. Graduates: 
in arts, 18; in science 6. Degrees: D.D., the 
Rev. E. J. Gray, of Dickinson Seminary, the 
Rey. Andrew Lonyacre, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. David H. Carroll, of Baltimore. 

Bates Colleye.—Lewiston, Me., June 29th. 
Graduates, 26. Degrees: Pb.D., William A. 
Morey, of Providence, R. 1.; D.D., the Rev. 
Owen Street, of Lowell, Mass., and the Rev. 
Dawson Burns, of London, Eng.; LL.D., the 
Hon. Eugene Hale, U. 8. senator from Maine. 

Wesleyan University.—Middletown, Conn., 
June 29th. Graduates: in arts, 21; in philoso- 
phy, 4. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. James N. 
Fitzgerald and the Rev. Charles 8. Harrower. 

College of the City of New York.—New York 
City, June 29th. Graduates: in arts, 30; in 
science, 14 

Colby Cniversity.—Waterville, Me., June 28th, 
Graduates, 33. President Pepper was installed 
to office during the exercises. 

University of Vermont. — Burlington, Vt., 
June 28th.” Graduates, 14. Degrees: D. D., 
the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, of Chicago; LL.D., 
James Forsyth, of Troy, N. Y., and Homer C. 
Royce, of &t. Albana, Vt. 

Syracuse University.—Syracuse, N. Y., June 
28th. Graduates, 38. Degrees: D. D., the 
Rev. J. T. Gracey, of Rochester, N. Y., the 
Rev. E. C. Bruce, of Fulton, N. Y., and the 
Rev. A. K. Sanford, of New York City; LL.D., 
William J. Wallace, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Indiana Asbury University. — Greencastle, 
Ind., June 224. Graduates, 39. Degrees: 
, Ph. D., Prof. James H. Norman, of Brooklyn, 


N. Y., and Prof. John Mickleborough, of Cin- 
cinnati, O.; D.D., the Rev. W. H. H. Pillsbury, 
of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., the Rev. J. H. Cissel, of 
Battleground, Ind., and Prof. J. P. D. John, of 
Moore’s Hill, Ind.; LL.D., the Rev. T. B. 
Wood, missionary to South America. 

Madison University.—Hamilton, N. Y., June 
22d. Graduates, 18. Degrees: Ph. D., Wm. 
C. Eaton, U. 8. N.; D.D., the Rev. Z. Grenell, 
of Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Edward Judson, of 
New York City, the Rev. Thomas E. Vassar, 
of Newark, N. J. 

Hamilton Theological Seminary (Baptist).— 
Hamilton, N. Y., June 2lst. Graduates, 11. 

Baylor University.—ludependence, ‘Tex., June 
14th. Graduates, 3. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. 
r J.B. Taylor, of Wilmington, N. C., the Rev. 
W. H. Vernor, of Little Rock, Ark., the Rev. G. 
W. Pickett, of Dallas, Tex., and the Rey. F. 
M. Lard, of Giddings, Tex. 

Rutherford College.—Happy Home, N. C., 
May 24th. Graduates, 5. 

Baylor Female College.—Independence, Tex., 
June 15th. Graduates, 4. 

Adrian College.—Adrian, Mich., June 22d, 
Graduates, 12. 

Franklin College.—Fravklin, Ind., June 15th. 
Graduates, 4. Degrees: LL. D., the Hon. 
George W. Grubbs, of Martiusville, Ind. 

Central University.—Richmond, Ky., June 
14th. Graduates in arts, 8; in science, 1. De- 
grees: Ph. D., Professor Thomas W. Jobn, of 
Louisville, Ky.; LL.D., George C. Cochran, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mount St. Mary’s College.—Emmittsburg, Md., 
June 28th. Graduates, 10. Degrees: Pb. D., 
the Rev. Prof. Jobn Larkin, of the Emmitts-, 
burg Seminery ; LL.D, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Esq., of Baltimore, and Henry T. Coleman, 
Esq., of Philade!pbia. 

Manhattan College—New York City, June 
30th. Graduates, 17. The exercises, which 
were held in the Academy of Music, were pre- 
sided over by Cardinal McCloskey, assisted by 
* Archbishop Corrigan and President Anthony, 
of the College. 

Towa Wesleyan University.—Mount Pleasant, 
Ia., June 2ist. Graduates, 24 Degrees: 
De D., Prof. Leggett, of Ward Academy ; 
D. D., 
and the Rev. 8; McChesney: 








the Rev. Mr. Brodish, of New York, 





Pebbles. 


A BALD-HEADED man says bis hair reminds 
him of a fool and his money. 





.--Has it ever occurred to base-ball men 
that a milk-pitcher is generally a good fly- 
catcher? 


.... There ought to bea great many red ears 
in the corn crop this season, it has been talked 
about so much. 


.-It is said that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own eountry. And yet the 
United States is not Vennor’s own country. 


.-In view of the results of the Arctic ex- 
ploration, we are forced to believe that the 
North Pole is one of those things that no fellow 
can find out. 


..“* You are as full of airs as a music-box,”’ 
is what a young man said to a girl who refused 
tojet him see berhome. “ Thatmay be,” was 
the reply ; ‘“‘ but Idon’t go with a crank.” 


----Boys will be boys. At Alton, Ill, a 
preacher asked all Sunday-school scholars to 
stand up who intended to visit the wicked, 
soul-destroying circus. AJl but a Jame girl 
stood up. 


---Persons with boysin the family should 
know that the boys have a platform and that 
they always stand on it. It reads: ‘‘Scolding 
doesn’t hurt ; whipping doesn’t last long; kill 
they dar’sn’t. 


..A Philadelphia youth who is learning to 
play the cornet cannot understand why peo- 
ple who shoot at cats will be so careless. Half 
a dozen stray bullets have already come 
through bis window. 


.-Things one would wish to have ex- 
pressed differently.— Musical Maiden: ‘‘I hope 
Iam not boring you, playing so much?’ 
Enamored Youth: Oh, no! Pray, go on! I—I'd 
80 much sooner hear you play than talk !”’ 


....We ure reminded by a correspondent 
that the most absent-minded man on record 
was not the one who put his umbrella to bed 
and went and stood behind the door; but he 
who wound up the cat and put the clock out of 
doors. 


..It is reported that Barnum has made an 
offer to Oscar Wilde for the latterto sit on top 
of Jumbo and ride in the street processions. If, 
instead of Wilde sitting on the elephant, Jumbo 
were to sit on Wilde, the result would be more 
satisfactory to the people and it wouldn’t burt 
Jambo much. 


.... Senator Slater, of Oregon, says he does 
not thivk the recent Republican victory there 
was brought about by Republican votes. Oh! 
no, certainly not. A Republican victory, 
you know, never is brought about by Republic- 
an votes. Itis always caused by Democratic 
votes—by there not being enough of them. 


... It is stated that the reason the railroad 
bill reducing the fare to three cents a mile 
passed the House was because the members 
were mistaken about the bill that was up. 
They imagined the liquor bill was before them, 
and that the idea was to reduce drinks to 
three cents a smile; and, of course, they voted 
for it, 


..--Gus De Smith called at a very fashion- 
able house on Austin Avenue, a few days ago, 
and acted so queerly, that when that lady’s 
busband came home, she said: “ What is the 
matter with young De Smith? He acted so 
strangely. I think there must be a screw 
loose about him somewhere.” ‘‘ Reckon not. 
Isaw him this morning and he was tight all 
over.”’ 


....A correspondent from Boston writes us 
to know what the word Nihilists is derived 
from. We are surprised that such ignorance 
should exist in such a townas Boston. The 
Russian assassins are called Nihilists from the 
River Nile. They are dirty, like the water of 
the Nile, and have sudden uprisings. Like the 
Nile, their sources are unknown. Nobody 
knows where their head is and it is not 
healthy to try to find out. Ifyou do not think 
thisis the right answer, you bad better hunt 
up a Nibilist and make him tell you all he 
knows. 


....The new reporter was sent to the school 
exhibition. His report read pretty well; but 
there were a few things in it which did not 
meet the approval of the local editor—such, for 
instance, as these: “The essays of the gradu- 
ating class were good, whoever wrote them” ; 
“the floral offerings were excessive, and, from 
the number received by Miss Simplegush, we 
judge her father owns a first-class green- 
house”; “‘the young lady who read the vale- 
dictory to the teachers has io berthe making 
of a fine actress. She simulated sorrow so 
accurately that the writer might have been 
misled, had be not subsequently beard the 
young lady speak of this same “dear teacher’ 
as ‘a hateful old thing.’” 
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ASHLEY, B. F., Woodstock, Canada, resigns. 
DAYFOOT, P. K., ord. in Port Colborne, 
Canada. 
FOOTE, L. C., Schuylerville, N. Y., resigns. 
HUNTER, A. D., ord. in Holly Springs, N. C. 
JOHNSON, J. C., ord. in Somonauk, Ill. 
JONES, W. T., ord. in Wilmington, N. C. 
OSBORN, E. F., accepts cal] to Galesburg, 
Mich, 
PIERCE, A. G., accepts call to Climax, Mich. 
WALKER, W.., ord. in Peterboro, Canada. 
WILSON, A. R., ord. in Chester, Vt. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BERRY, Epwarp A., Pontiac, Mich., becomes 
asaistant principal of Orchard Lake Mili- 
tary Academy. 

CADY, C. M., ord. in Oberlin, 
misstonary. 

CAPRON, GeorceE C., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Wayland, Mass. 

CHASE, Ezra B., North Bloomfield, accepts 
call to Findlay, O. 

CURTIS, Epwarp D., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Wahpeton, Dak. 

DIX, E_pripae, D.D. (Pres.), Orange, N. J., 
called to Central ch., Fall River, Miss. 
FLAGG, James W., of Andover Seminary, will 

supply at South Ryegate, Vt. 

HOVEY, G. W., will take work on Pacific R. 
R. in Southern Kansas, 

JENKINS, Tuomas, inst. in Waterville, N. Y. 

McCLELLAND, Raymonp G., Canfield, called 
to Austinburg, O. 

MERRILL, James G., Devenport, Ia., accepts 
call to First ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MERRILL, Joun M., inst. in Brooklyn, O. 

PHELPS, Lawnence, Barton, Vt., called to 
First ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

PRESTON, J. P., accepts call to Irvington, 
Neb. 

PRIOR, Isaac R., Fredonia, accepts call to 
Great Bend, Kan. 

RICH, J. P., Pacitic Seminary, will supply for 
a year at San Lorenzo, Cal. 

STRONG, Epwarp, D.D., West Roxbury, 
Mass., resigns. 

STURTEVANT, Witt1am H., Tiverton Corn- 
ers, R.L., resigns. 

TENNEY, C. D., ord. in Oberlin, O., as foreign 
missionary. 

ZERCHER, Henry J., Osakis, called to De 
Soto and Hematite, Minn. 


LUTHERAN. 

ANDERSON, Groreze W., Glen Gardter, N. 
J., called to Melrose, N.Y. 

CRESSLER, J. F.. Minerva, O., called to 
Breakabeen, N. Y. 

EARHART, D., accepts call to Cochran's 
Mill, Penn. 

ENDERS, 8. W., Richmond, Ind., removes to 
York, Penn. 

GLAZE, A. R., removes from New Berlin, 
Penn., to Fayette, N.Y. 

GRUVER, C. B., Schellsburg, accepts call to 
Williamsburg, Penn. 

— J. W., removes to Gladesboro, 

a. 


O., as foreign 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLELAND, Tuomas H., accepts call to Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

DAVIS, JoszepH P., accepts call to Freedom 
Plains, N. Y. 

DRUM, James L., will supply Mendocino, 
Cal., one year. 

HYDE, 8. H., inst. in Carthage, M1. 


worn, Ancuige A., inst. in Port Carbon, 
enn. 


PIERSON, ArtuuR T., D.D., Detroit, Mich., 
called to Second ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PORTER, R. B., accepts call to Cross Road, 
Penn. 


ss a Joux, ord. and inst. in Ringoes, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DeMATTOS, F. 8., settles in Ravenswood, Il. 


EDWARDS, Groroz H., accepts call to 
Metuchen, N. J. 


JOHNSON, W. Everett, accepts call to 
Bristol, Conn. 


McCABE, ALexanper C., accepts eall to 
Mount Sterling, Ky. 
MELISH, T. J., Milford, O., resigns. 


SCUDDER, Hexay T., accepts position of 
ass’t minister in Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


SESSUMS, Davis, accepts call to Grace ch., 
Galveston, Texas. 


SHEPHERD, B. B., called to Oxford, Iowa. 


SNIVELY, SumMERFIELD E., accepts call to 
Flatbush, N. Y. 


TARDY, A. J., Bay St. Louis, Miss., accepts 
call to Minueapolis, Minn. 


TEARNE, WaALtsR, accepts call to Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 


WOODCOCK, CuHartes Epwarp, becomes 
ass’t of Grace cb., Baltimore, Md. 
REFORMED. 
SCUDDER, E. C., Jn., ord. as foreign mission- 


ary. 
SCHENCK, Corse ius, ord. in Philadelphia, 


Penn. 
PEKRY, W. D., accepts call to Greenport, 


po Epwakrp J., licensed in New York 
WESSALS, P. A., inst. in Columbia, M. ¥, 


July 6, 1882.) 


———————————— 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE OXFORD TRACTARIANS, AS 
SEEN BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.* 


Since the publication of Newman's 
** Apologia Pro Vita Sua” nothing relating 
to the history of the same movement has 
appeared at ali equal in its way to the Rem- 
iniscences of the Rev. T. Mozley, rural dean 
of Plumtree and Ottery, and associate fel- 
low with Newman in the Oriel College set 
at Oxford, and afterward his brother-in- 
law. 

Theugh at one time editor of The British 
Critic, he has not beenan author. His first 
book is likely to be bis last and is pub- 
lished now under something like the com- 
pulsion of duty and with the feeling that 
the time for doing so is short. 

The Reminiscences make no attempt to 
trace the course of theological development 
which landed so many of the Oriel set in 
Rome, and avow with the utmost candor 
the author’s inability to do this, if he 
would. Inthe last chapters he essays to 
trace his own mental processes in that 
direction, but makes a mess of it, in which 
the only thing that is clearis that he was 
at one time so near going over that he 
needed only a word from Newman, which, 
however, was not spoken. He came to 
understand himself better, in time, not to go 
at all. He frankly confesses the morbid 
character of the influences then operating 
on him and lets us far enough into the state 
of bis mind to make it plain that this con- 
clusion is sound. " 

Wthout being himself a man of high 
scholarly or theological power, he possesses 
a rare combination of the qualities required 
to produce these extraordinary remiuis- 
cences. He has had a wide acquaintance. 
He was in good position to observe. He 
knew the men who made the movemeut, 
from the beginning on. He understands 
his own powers and lays his hand on noth- 
ing which is beyond him. He does not 
wander off into second-hand testimony, but 
leaves the things and the people that were 
beyond his ken to be described by those 
who knew them. For this reason, there is 
hardly anything in the two volumes about 
Dr. Pusey. 

To English readers, who are more familiar 
than Americuns can be with the great num- 
ber of persons who crowd these Reminis- 
ences, they must havea surpassing interest. 
They are written with fearless frankness, 
but without asperity. The author has his 
own prejudices and they affect bis narrative. 
Trained, like Newman and the Wilberforces, 
in the strictest evangelical school, be not 
only abandoned it, but colors his descrip- 
tions and allusions to it with an exaggerated 
animosity. He is scarcely fair to Whately; 
Charles Simeon gets hard measure from 
him. Arnold of Rugby fares little better. 
He bruises the evangelical for his illiberal- 
ity, and he breaks with Arnold for having 
said in his commentations on Exodus that, 
if the Bible represented God as having com- 
manded anything absolutely sinful, it must 
be in error, forsuch a thing conld not be 
conceived of God. To Newman and his 
followers this seemed like a surrender of 
the whole theory of the authority and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. 

Mozley looks back to this Oriel College 
set at Oxford as the golden day of heroes. 
His giimpses of their life together are de- 
lightful. He makes no attempt to follow 
speculations too deep for him nor to analyze , 
minds beyond his scope; but what he saw 
and comprehendeil he tells admirably. 

He shows us Whately dominating Oxford 
and drawing his brilliant train after him— 
no stiff Don, like Bentley, before whom 
men uncovered apd bowed low; but a 
mighty talker, who lectured his squad of 
undergraduates lying on a sofa, with his 
leg thrown over the back or arm. Moziey 
does not like him and takes his revenge in 
meny stories told at bis cost, particularly 
as aman great in gastronomy. He tells 
how, as he was serving curried rice at the 
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high table in the common hall of Oriel, and 
had put on a generous allowance, the but- 
ler would push up Whately’s plate, with 
a whisper: ‘“‘It is for the Principal, sir. 
Then I began entirely de novo.” He tells 
us how Whately took his daily walks 
“‘round Christ Church meadow, with a lit- 
tle company of dogs, aud provided with 
sticks and big round missiles, for their 
amusement. As soon as people heard he 
was Archbishop of Dublin, the first ques- 
tion they asked was bow he would amuse 
his dogs.” 

Blanco White appears more than once on 
the stage, and in each appearance is put 
there by a man who knows well the differ- 
eoce between what is characteristic and 
what insignificant lumber. The memvirs 
contain a sadly interesting chapter on Hart- 
ley Coleridge and his ill-starred history at 
Oxford. Copleston, Buckland, Gladstone, 
and a great company less known tous pass 
and repassin the sketches of these vivid 
pages. 

The best are those which relate to the 
three sons of William Wilberforce, to the 
Froudes, John Keble, and to Newman. The 
Wilberforce group istreated, as all the others 
are, with a certain good-natured honesty, 
agaivst which it is hard to complain, though 
the light is sometimes let on in a startling 
way and without softening. The devo- 
tion of these brothers to their venerated 
father, though well known before, is the 
subject of more than one noble picture on 
these pages. The suthor preserves ap 
amusing recollection of ‘Soapy Sam’s” 
(afterward Bishop Wilberforce) secret for 
working himself up to the platform when 
he chanced to be late at a public meeting. 
“He tcanned the platform, caught some- 
body’s eye, kept his own eye steadily fixed 
upon his acquaintance, and began a slow 
movement in advance, never remitted an 
instant till he found himself on the plat- 
form. The people, finding their toes iu 
danger, looked around, and, seeing some- 
body looking hard and pressing onward, al- 
ways made way for him. By and by there 
would be a voice from the platform: 
‘ Please allow Mr. Wilberforce to come this 
way.’” 

All the accounts of the author of the 
‘‘Christian Year” make him out a very 
shy man. Mozley says, in addition, that 
Keble was not really social and neither 
loved nor frequented the common room. 
His temper was high and quick, not to say 
irritable, and he bore opposition badly. 
Such was his rule that at one time it was 
thought that the new party in the Church 
might get the name fixed on them of 
“ Keblians.” He walked with a stoop and 
his look suggested the apprehension that 
he might go off early with consumption. 
But he gave his mind to the development of 
his chest, and so fel] into a curious way of 
pulling himself together in the midst of his 
conversation and straightening himself up 
with a full breath. Later in life the crook, 
was gone from his shoulders and he stood 
erect. 

Of the Froudes there were three. John 
Anthony, the historian, was much the 
youngest and does not get much notice. 
Such as it is may be true enough. Cer- 
tainly, no man who ever saw Froude could 
say that there is intrinsic improbability in it. 
Richard Hurrell Froude died early, but not 
until he bad impressed his college friends 
as amaster mind. Mozley’s brother James 
wrote his life and collected his writings. 
One who can read between the livee will 
see traces enough of defects ‘in Harrell | 
Froude, which Mozley sets down apparently 
without suspecting their existence. There 
was a morbid introspection in the man 
which escaped the notice of the others, be- 
cause too many of them were living iv the 
Mozley half admits this. 

After all, Newman is the great figure in 
these memoirs. Mozley says that his power 
was all the more remarkable as he was not 
very richly endowed with the personal in- 
dications of it. “ His voice did ‘not catch the 
crowd and would not at first impress a 
stranger. His carriage was not command- 
ing, nor his movement, nor, at the first 
glance, hiseye. He shambled forward in 
a hurried, eager way, with his head thrown 
out, and pouring out a stream of words. 
His great powers lay deep where closer 
acquaintance disclosed them. Mozley de- 


were of the best. His ‘nature held bim 
above mannerisms; but insensibly the 
simplicity of the man settled down on bis 
dress and there was some danger of his 
set coming out in a Newman rig. 

Cardinal Manning, too, gets his turn in 
these memoirs in quite as genial and bright 
a notice as he deserves, and, like all the 
others, the sketches of him are wholly free 
from bitter recollection and Protestant 
animosity. Like all the others, he comes 
in among the bright troop of young and 
ardent spirits who, though they were 
destined ere long to divide and to divide 
the world with them, and give sand take 
hard blows, were now a brilliant _and 
united band, looking forth with high hope 
on the world before them. 

With all their high aims, they were ready 
for a joke and able to enjoy one. Mozley 
has a good story of the Throckmortons. A 
beautiful young German baroness was on a 
visit at their house, whom Nicholas, the 
wicked wit of the family, undertook to teach 
English, and gravely gave her all the slang 
he could think of for the classic speech, 
with gestures which he invented. Whether 
the poor girl ever fouod him out we do not 
know, but she had abundant occasion to do 
so; hardly less than another countrywoman 
of hers, who, having been maliciously 
taught that chap meant inEnglish the bigh- 
est aud most honored sort of a personage, 
broke out onacertain grand occasion in Lon- 
don with the remark: ‘‘ Ah! that Humboldt 
was a chap worth knowing. I wish I had 
known the chap.” 

We have said enough to indicate that our 
author’s accounts of the Evangeliculs are 
to be received with caution. His testimony, 
however, as to the state of thingsin the 
English Church when the Oxford move- 
ment began cannot be overlooked, They 
show a pitiable decline. The theory of 
working the Church dogmatically, with 
dogmatic motives and for dogmatic ends, 
was hopelessly ashore. The Church her- 
self was almost stranded on an overwrought 
pulpit theory. Pastoral work was neg- 
lected. The Sunday preaching was all 
that remained, and that was the poor, dog- 
matic, heartless oratory to be expected of 
men who neither cared for nor lived with 
the people and whose conception of duty 
began with and ended in the message they 
had to deliver. 

The Oxford movement shock all this to 
the ground. 


THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND.* 


Every one who is at all familiar with the 
history of the war knows of the endless 
jealousy between the Army of the Cumber- 
land and the Army of the Tennessee. 
These two armies did all the bard fighting 
in the West; but the question upon which 
they cun never agree is the relative amount 
and importance of that performed by each. 
This difference of opinion dates from the 
very beginning, for General Cist tells us 
that it was Buell who planned the Fort 
Donelson campaign, ‘‘ which Halleck put 
under bis hat” and proceeded to execute, 
without telling Buell anything about it. 
Then at Shiloh Buell and his army claimed 
that they saved Grant and the Army of the 
Tennessee from hopeless disaster; whereas 
Grant aud his army believe that they had 
turned the tide before Buell cawe up. 
Again, at Chattavooga, the Army of the 
Tennessee think that they are entitled to 
the credit of defeating Bragg and retriev- 
ing the disaster of Chickamauga; whereas 
the Army of the Cumberland pride them- 
selves on the ‘‘strategical victory” of being 
shut up in the town after that battle. 
Finally, the Cumberland people are of 
opinion that the march to the sea would 
have ended in disaster but for the victory 
at Nashville; that ‘‘Sherman got the glory 
and Thomas did the fighting.” 

There were other causes for jealousy. 
Though the Army of the Cumberland was 
engaged in many desperate battles, yet the 
Army of the Tennessee achieved the more 
brilliant and showy results. It was the 
latter army which took Fort Donelson and 
Vicksburg, and then moved on through 
‘Chattanooga and Atlanta to the sea; whereas. 
the former was led back on a fool’s chase 
to Louisville, in 1862, and seut back in part 
to Nashville, in 1864. Its battles at Perry-. 
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ville, Murfreesborough, and Chickamauga 
were most sanguinary, but they were barren 
of decisive results. 

The jealousies engendered by this family 
feud have warped the whole spirit of 
General Cist’s book, which looks at every 
thing through the narrow view of a rivalry 
which can hardly be called generous. The 
details of movements are stated clearly and 
accurately; but the comments and criti- 
cisms upon them are written not in the 
spirit of broad historical truth, but in the 
special interest of this particular army. . 
They read as if written for av army society 
reunion. We are told, for example, that 
the campaign ending in Chickamauga “was 
the most brilliant one of the war”; that 
Rosecrans was “‘the greatest strategist of 
the war,” his fame as such being ‘‘ per- 
manently fixed in history”; that the Army 
of the Cumberland was ‘‘the great aggres- 
sive force moving on the center, gaining 
territory after each campaign”; that Thomas 
was “‘the grandest figure of the War of 
the Rebellion,” ‘‘ the only general able to 
crush an army on the battlefield”; that, in 
short, everything connected with the Army 
of the Cumberland was the most superlative 
thing ever known. There is but one word to 
characterize all this, and that is—nonsense, 
It is altogether too superlutive to carry 
much weight. Those who are well in- 
formed of the facts, know aud those who 
are uninformed will suspect that this lan- 
guage is somewhat extravagant; and, 
coupled with constant disparagement of 
Grant and Sherman, it will tend simply to 
perpetuate a family quarrel, without throw- 
ing avy particular light on it, for every one 
will see that this is only one side of a con- 
troversy, and even that not very skillfully 
presented. 

If the author could have divested bim- 
self of this partisan bias, or if, like Judge 
Force, in a preceding volume, he could have 
sternly resolved to make no comments 
whatever, bis book would have been more 
valuable, for he has evidently made 
a careful study of the minor details 
of the movements, and he traces these 
with painstaking fidelity from the Ten- 
nessee River back to Perryville, then for- 
ward again to Stone River, Tullahoma, 
and Chickamauga. These movements are 
not very familiar to most people in the 
East, and what is here said of them is 
worthy of attention except in so far as it 
attempts to give them undue importance 
in their general bearing on the course of 
the Rebellion. The account of the Buitle 
of Chattanooga, here given, is extremely 
meager und incomplete, being principally 
taken up with an effort to prove that Giant 
planved it so as to give Sherman all the 
glory of it; but that circumstances caused 
Grant’s plans to come to naught and the 
fighting to be all done by Thomas’s army. 
It is noticed also that, in giving the roster 
of troops at this battle, the names of 
brigade commanders are given at length 
for all but the 11th and 12th Corps, which 
had just come from the Army of the Po- 
tomac. Perhaps it was thought that, as 
these troops were not original Cumber- 
landers, their names were not worthy of 
record in ‘‘the great aggressive force 
moving op the center.” 





Have you read Charles De Kay’s Vision of 
Esther? (D. Appleton & Co.) Receive, then, our 
sympathy. If you bave not, give us yours, for 
we have gone through that labor. The Vision 
of Esther is a continuation of ‘* Nimrod,” by 
the same author, and is a spectral relation by 
the shade of a wizzened, disappointed, burnt- 
out old queen of the seraglio of the crimes, 
passions, and intrigues which once formed 
the substance of her life. A poem we cannot 
callit, though itis overloaded with rhymes, 
and we are not sure of the language in which 
it is written, though it bears a pretty close re- 
semblance to English. There is no such word in 
English as sons in the sense of without. Eng- 
lish poets do not use tiding for tidings, when 
they want a word to rhyme with abiding (p. 16), 
nor grizard to rbyme with vizard, nor lug iu an- 
tiquated words out of their meaning, as foison 
or grutch, because something must be found to 
balance poison or much, Their poniards cut and 
stab, but do not grind, though the line above 
ended with behind (p. 25). Thefr children are 
not “charged with bale’? by ‘planets pale.’’ 
They do not find “‘ palace-clack” poetic, though 
itrbymes with track. Their heroines do not 
rush on their enemies, “from their hair lodg 
needles whipping” and “weapons gripping,” 








clares that he was first a statesman, and 
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their “fingers fumbling forthe dirk they bore,” 
nor “ riding like mad betore a little troop,”’ nor, 
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less they have been pretty thoroughly demi- 
joined beforehand, do they produce such lines 
7 “Tis that heart 
With you is donjoned by the brain tyrannic.” 
If one of their lines ends with untender, they 
do not find in that an excuse for such an in- 
vention as 
“Ab! I do not treat the gender 
Of fitful women us they will and ask”; 
mor sing shopon because shortly before they 
sang open, vor fabricate ogival because they 
have primeval to provide for. English poets 
nowadays have hanghty, but not haught, They 
speak of crows as black, not rusty ; and, if they 
had a line ending in brilliant, they would pay 
more attention to the meaning of words than 
to make their squadrons resilient, when what 
they have to say is not that the bold horsemen 
bounded backward, but forward. They would 
brave all the “ whirlwind of war’’ before they 
would write of towers “‘entrable of devils’’ or 
sing of lofty shrines piercing the sky as stab- 
bings of the sky (p. 186), or give an active 
meaning to bourgeoned, or talk of hatred 
“gnawing the spleen,” or give us such lines 
as ‘‘ From bim ugliness spurts like a sword.”’ 
8words don’t spurt, nor do meteors bulge, as 
they are said to do by Mr. De Kay. ‘‘ Nursing 
for lucre ’’ (p. 25) is not poetic, and as for 
“ Searce the room had footed,” 
it will never do, unless he means that he 
spurved or kicked the room out of the room 
with his foot, which is rather violent, even for 
Mr. De Kay’s Titanic imagination. Inspired 
words are winged, but they are not feathery 
(p. 32), and under no other complexion but that 
of Mr. De Kay’s rhymes do hinges “ cringe,” 
though they turn, and by their creak remind us 
of unmelodious poets. The sea’s “ afreet”’ 
may ‘‘ drag at the vessel’s seams,”’ but when we 
are told that it ‘‘hurls the oars away’’ we 
can’t understand it, unless the storm sat in the 
boat and held the oars. As a fair specimen of 
the good and bad that combine in this volume, 
we quote (p. 39): 
“I mind the little gown 

That hid my budding womanhood. Discussion 

Soft, long, and low for many an hour ensued, 

And while I sat, all blissfulness, his real 

Far-reaching plans, like fairy charms, were brewed 

Within the cauldron of that soul ideal. 

O muddy wave, I fear 
You are my bier!" 


To say nothing of the use of “discussion” to 
describe infantile prattle, the tempter’s ‘‘far- 
reaching plans’’ first are like fairy charms, 
then like the brew of beer, then a secthing 
pot, then a muddy yeast of sea, and then a 
funeral bier. So Mr. De Kay’s muse runs 
from fairies to beer, from beerto soup, from 
soup to muddy brine, and the muddy brine in 
which he ends proves his bier. This poem, as 
by courtesy we will call it, has more than its 
proportion of blind lines, more flat ones than 
Wordsworth ever wrote, which is saying much. 
Its subject matter is a heroine who, after 
* moiling”’ in self-depicting words, breaks out, 
with more regard to truth than poetry, with: 
“ Ah! the naughty 

Inherent traits that in our being flow.” 

Its stuff and ethics may be measured by its 
ery: 
“ Let politics be banished ; 

Let morals go; let milk once spilt be spilt.” 
What we have to say of it in general is said 
for us on page 13: 

“ But ye, who are ye, that still seem in league 
With some base Dervish? And where learnt ye 

manners, 

That ye thus travel only to intrigue 
And talk of subjects that the smiths or tanners 
Scarce mention—hardly decent, trivial surely ?”" 

-+«. The Hon. Samuel 8. Cox brings out this 
season from the press of the Messrs. G. P. 
Puinam’s Sons two characteristic and enter- 
taining volumes of travel. As our esteemed 
correspondent, in company with his wife, 
made a long journey up the north coast of 
Norway, across the Continent to Egypt, and 
thence home, there was good historic reason 
as well as alliterative melody in the general 
title given to his volumes. From Pvle to Pyra- 
mid, Part I. Arctic Sunbeams ; or, From Broad- 
way to the Bosphorus indicates in the title its 
own geographical area. The larger part of 
this handsomely printed duodecimo is devo- 
ted to the Scandinavian peninsula, which had 
for our distinguished countryman the charm 
which bas of late drawn so many travelers to 
it. Their route lay through Holland, which 
Mr. Cox glories in with the natural enthu- 
siasm of his Knickerbocker blood.. He is as 
genial a traveler as De Amicis, though fur- 
nished for the work of authorship with very 
different. qualifications. Bright, facile, full of 
American good-vature, and overflowing with 
American feeling and the wit and rollicking 
fun of a big boy, he draws his readers to him, 
an we plainly see he did the people he 
fellin with in bis way. His volumes do not 
contain close and thorough work, done on a 
defined plan along a definite route. He did 
not travel for work or study, nor make his 
wanderings, as De Chaillu did, laborious 
years of preparation for the forthcoming book. 
We read bis volumes as he made bis journey, 
and enjoy the book as he enjoyed his round 
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by land and sea. It is a vivid picture (if 
not an securate one), from beginning to 
end, with not a dull spot in it. The route 
from Holland lay along the Norwegian coast 
to the North Cape, thence back to Christi- 
ania, thence to Stockbolm, across to Finnland, 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, to Constantt- 
nople. Ruesia he skims through in swift, 
graceful flight, with little more than his quick- 
witted eyes and one glance to rely on. But he 
has Wallace at hand and even the rapid impres- 
sions of a brightand genuine obeerverare worth 
having. Orient Sunbeams ; or, From the Porte 
to the Pyramids, the second volume, by the same 
author, more than sustains the interest of the 
first. It opens with a dreamy rhapsody, which 
no one understands better how to launch out 
intothan Mr. Cox. Constantinople evidently 
engaged bis enthusiam and his curiosity as a 
traveler, and, with the occasional assistance 
of his wife, he produces a sketch of that 
drowsy country and drowsy people which is 
bright enough to awaken them, if they would 
read it. There is, perhaps, more ‘inspiration 
in this volume than in the otber. It has the 
same general merits and the same defects. 
We have every assurance, as we read, that we 
are in the company of a man of large intelll- 
gence, but that we must not expect of him the 
accuracy of the scholar. About half the vol- 
ume is devoted to Constantinople and its 
vicinity. The route then lies by Smyrna, 
Epbesus, Joppa, Jerusalem, and Bethlehem, to 
Egypt. The public position of the author 
gave him access to distinguished persons, 
which adds much to the brilliancy of the book. 
The second volume espeeially is copiously and 
finely enriched with illustrations. One of the 
many stories of the volume must not be 
omitted. At Robert College, Mr. Cox met 
Professor Grosvenor, who related how once he 
had involuntarily and in a kind of dream per- 
sonated him (Mr. Cox) in a meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, during the Greeley campaign. 
Being on the stage and intending to speak, the 
chairman asked bis name. Suddenly his iden- 
tity and distinct consciousness of himeelf van- 
ished. He gave his name as that of the Hon. 8. 
8. Cox and proceeded to make a speech in that 
character, which was vehemently applauded, 
no one suspecting a fraud, least of all the per- 
pretrator of it, who did not wake up tothe 
situation until be was well through. Allthings 
considered, this is the most extraordinary 
narrative of the kind that eyer came to our 
ears. 





.,--The Rev. Sir George Cox, Bart., is well 
known by his volumes on the ‘* Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations’’ and by the catechetical 
“Manual of Mythology,’ designed for ele- 
mentary instruction. These volumes left 
much to be done in the way of comparative ex- 
hibition, which has been undertaken by the 
same author in a recent volume, which, 
though the last and presupposing considerable 
familiarity with the subject, is styled An Jntro- 
duction tothe Science of Comparative Mythology 
and Folklore. (Reprinted by Henry Holt & Co. 
12mo, pp. 380.) The theory of the treatise is 
that the vast mass of mythological traditions 
belonging to the Aryan nations in every histor- 
ic period, is composed of elements which are 
related to and derived from each other, and 
that those which belong to any one people can- 
not be understood except in relation to those 
of other branches of the same family. For ex- 
ample, the Legend of Roland and the Niebe- 
lungenlied draw their elements from far older 
sources and may be traced back, in the opin- 
ion of the author, to the primitive mythus of 
the oldest Aryan races. Mr. Cox accepts, in a 
somewhat modified form, the theory of the 
origin of the Aryan mythology in sensa- 
tions, thoughts, impressions awakened in 
primitive man by the sights, sounds, and 
experiences of the outward world. The 
sun, moon, and stars, the order of the 
seasons, and the impressive phenomena of 
Nature,in cloud and wind, rain, dew, water, fire, 
forest, life and death, he believes have all had 
an influence in their formation, which he be- 
lieves can still be seen to bave been the orig- 
inal motive. It would seem to beimplied in 
this that he believes the original religion of 
the Aryan races to have been some form of 
Nature-worship. He combats the theory ad 
vocated, for instance, by Mr. Gladstone in his 
“Homerie Studies’’ and, more recently, in 
“* Juventus Mundi,” that back of the mythuslies 
a primitive revelation. Mr. Cox believes that 
comparative mythology will explain the 
Homeric legend, for example; and that the 
hypothesis of a primitive aud defaced revela- 
tion is as unnecessary as gratuitous. He 
draws a distinction between the traditional 
mythology and the theology of the Homeric 
poems. While the former tended to become 
corrupt, the latter grew purer, and in this ele- 
vating and purifying process he finds traces of 
the presence and operstion of the Divine 
Spirit, from whence all right thoughts of 
God proceed. ‘The body of the treatise deals 
with such uncertain material] that differences 
of opinion as to the solidity of the conclusions 
reached must be expected; but, having made 


this allowance, we follow the author with 
great satisfaction through his philosopbical 
treatment of the subject. His first point is to 
identify the various elements which appear in 
the traditional mythology. In this he succéeds 
far enough to give himself some thoroughly 
definite material to begin with. He then 
passes to exbibit the relation of mythical tra- 
dition to the heavens and to light. These 
formative elements he traces in the funda- 
mental Aryan mytbus through the Vedic and 
Hellenic period down tothe Teutonic gods. In 
the same way he traces the influence of fire, 
winds, waters, elouds, the earth, the under- 
world, or death and darkness. Hethen takes 
up the epics of the Aryan races and attempts 
to identify in their mythical elements the 
traces of similar influences not only in the 
Hellenic epics, but in the tale of the Volsung, 
in the Nibelungenlied, and in the mythical 
romance and cycles of Arthur. He does not 
let bimself down into the monotonous work of 
tracing the provess by which these widely 
differing romances have been brought into 
their present form. What he claims is that 
their examination discloses the presence of 
common elements, repetitions, in new and 
varying forms, of the original motive and that 
the substantial identity of the mythical ele- 
ments identifies the common source to which 
they must all be traced back. 


...-General George H. Gordon’s War Diary 
of Events in the Great Rebellion, 1863—1865 (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.), is an ambitious effort in the 
way of a military record. It is voluminous, 
entertaining, gossipy, and historical. As to 
its plan, the reader is treated to a continuation 
of his narrative given in the previously pub- 
lished ‘‘ Army of Virginia,’’ which closed with 
Pope’s Campaign in 1862, and is led to the 
collapse of Secession. The book sbould serve 
the double purpose of interesting the members 
of General Gordon’s command, by refreshing 
their memories with much that they had for- 
gotten and disclosing matters that they never 
knew, and also of giving the historian of 
another generation an insight into what the 
author describes as ‘“‘the actual feeling and 
spirit which existed during the War of the 
Rebellion.”” It assumes to be a real and 
vivid picture of the times within the 
Geveral’s immediate observation, and in 
this aspect cannot be new to a large 
proportion of present readers. We might say, 
indeed, that it is somewhat tedious in its repeti- 
tion of like experiences and the too liberal in- 
troduction into its pages of the author’s own 
personality. Chapter iv, “On the Peninsula,” 
may be instanced, where the record is rather 
long drawn out in describing the incidents of a 
slow advance from Fort Monroe toward Rich- 
mond, in Juve of 1863. The last half of the 
chapter, however, deserves notice, as furnish- 
ing considerable light on the little-known-of 
attempt made by General Dix, under Halleck’s 
instructions, to threaten the rebel capital by 
way of the peninsula, while Lee was pushing 
into Pennsylvania in the Gettysburg campaign. 
We have the fact quite clearly brought out 
here that the expedition was badly managed 
and that the fifteen or eighteen thousand 
troops concerned might have been utilized, 
with, perbaps, decisive advantage, had they 
been hurried, in the first instance, to rein- 
force Meade. Their acquisition at and just 
after Gettysburg would have been most timely. 
“As it was, a feeble effort was induJged in on 
the Peniusula by General Keyes in the direc- 
tion of Bottom’s Bridge, while General Getty 
advanced nortbwardly, to cut bridges on the 
Savta Aona, Gordon’s command acting as a 
sort of reserve to the former. Soldiers in 
Getty’s colump will recall that they accom- 
plished wuch marching forth and back; but 
doing nothing more, unless stopping to strip 
the wild vines along the stone walle of their 
delicious fruit and indelibly fixing the expe- 
dition in their memories as the “‘ Blackberry 
Rald.”” The Government archives must re- 
veal some interesting if not sharp corre- 
spondence between Halleck and Dix re- 
specting this side operation Richmondward. 
The Diary shows that General Gordon served 
in several tields during the period covered— 
namely, on the Potomac and James, in South 
Carolina, on the Mississippi, at Mobile Bay, 
and, finally, in Eastern Virginia. His crik- 
icisms on the generalsbip of living officers 
might tend to stir up controversy; but so 
much of mere opinion is introduced that 
they will probably be allowed to pass for what 
they are worth. The General’s admiration for 
McClellan crops out occasicnally, and bis wis- 
dom in not attacking the strong rebel works 
across the Peninsula at Yorktown, in the 
Spring of 1862, is commended, after tbe author’s 
own subsequent inspection of those works. 
The charge against McClellan, hewever, is 
that he failed to break through that Iine in 
its weakness, when he first approached it, or 
that he failed to outflank it, by way of the 
York or James, The merits of this work are 
many and greatly outweigh its defects, which 





respect its literary taste rather than the sub- 
stance ; in short, we must class it among the 
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better and permanent 
Rebellion bistory. 

-+--No less than sixteen years ago a little 
book was published in London by Mrs. Consul 
Finn, entitled A Home in the Holy Land: A Tale 
Iustrating the Customs and Incidents in Modern 
Jerusalem.” It was embellished with pictares 
and issued by J. Nisbet. The same book is 
now republished in New York, with no refer- 
ence to age, history, or author. No date ap- 
péars on the title-page, but on the next we 
read the extraordinary words ‘Copyright, 
1882, by T. Y. Crowell & Co"’; all of which de- 
ceptions are practiced on a book treating of 
sscred places, the scenes and people of the 
Holy Land made precious by biblical descrip- 
tion and by religious association. None of 
these things are the author’s fault, and her ex- 
cellent work should not suffer on account of 
them. Mrs. Finn’s effort fulfills its intention 
and makes good its title. A residence of sev- 
eral years in the Holy City gave ber oppor- 
tunity to observe the ways and rites of the 
various peoples gathered there—Jews, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Latins—not omitting the 
kind deeds of English residents. She has 
woven such observation, wih entertaining 
incidents, into the form of a narrative, which 
might be styled “The History of a Picture,” 
presenting many attractions and affording 
considerable information. As her field of in- 
spection lay beyond the range of ordinary 
travelers in Palestine, even those who bave 
taken the tour of the country may derive from 
her pages a view of in-door life and daily 
events which wholly escaped their notice. 
Outside the pages of some such tale as this 
the sufferings by persecution of Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity would never be known; 
as, for example, in the taking off of Abi Gésh, 
the robber who used to waylay pilgrims from 
Joppa to Jerusalem. This is the book of 
which even the brusque Tobler, in his “‘ Biblio- 
graphia Geographica Palestine” (published in 
1867), sald: ‘Yas Buch enthiilt manches unter- 
haltende und ausserordentlich viel lehrreiches, das 
in einen Roman gehiilit ist’? (“*The book con- 
tains much that is entertaining and extremely 
instructive, wrapped in the guise of a story.’’) 
Messrs. Crowell & Co. will, doubtless, thank 
us for suggesting that in their next edition 
“Kerch,” on p. 321, be made Kerek, and 
“Mar to Saba,”’ on p. 424, read to Mar Suba. 

....We are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to the magazine of American Etchings, 
edited by Ernest Knaufft. (Art International 
Publishing Company.) Part VII contains au 
etched portrait of Longfellow, by Wm. M. 
Chase, which is executed in an original not to 
say daring way. There is no cross-hatching. 
The lines are drawn one way, parallel, and 
made with the so-called dry point. The model- 
ing is very fine, especially about the brow and 
eye, and the effect is given of aye in combina- 
tion with liveliness. We believe it to have 
been bad taste to give the head alone, with- 
out neck or bust, or, if there is any, so 
dimly rendered in blackness as to do nathing 
to soften the disagreeable impression one has 
to struggle with ou seeing such a head. 
Part VIII contains * The Shore of Skaneateles 
Lake, New York,’’ etched by A. F. Bellows. 
Mr. Bellows is an enthusiast in this delightfal 
art, whose possibilities we do not yet know 
and which Mr, Bellows has done much to de- 
velop. The example given in this number is 
a pleasing and effective landscape, with soft, 
vanishing sky-line, bright skies, vigorous and 
lively grouping, avd good control] of the fore- 
gro- nd. 

....Muropean Breezes, by Marie J. Pitman 
(Lee & Shepard), is a fresh and breezy record 
of a lady’s travels in Europe, with the cathe- 
drals and pictures omitted, to make room for 
the people, the life, things seen and felt. The 
writer had, we sbould think, good introduc- 
tions, especially in Austria, and writes in the 
full enthusiasm of that sort of delighted ac- 
quaintance with a country and its inhabitants 
which the best people in it can always give a 
stranger, if they choose to take the trouble. 
Some of the chapters were originally, if we 
are not mistaken, published in one of our city 
journals; the others were letters to friends. 
This may account for the dashing style notice- 
able in some and for the freedom in others. 
There is many a bit of charming narrative in 
the book—as, for instance, the story of the 
young miss who ate up ber velvet dress. The 
observations on Jewish names are interesting. 
The little German love story, told on board the 
steamer, in the first chapter, is a bright example 
of the author’s best vein. Her fault is that 
she falls too easily into wholesale assertions 
and sacrifices too much to the piquancy of ber 
sentences. 

.. .Trow’s New York City Directory, pub- 
lished by the Trow Directory Compeny, makes 
it appearance for 1882—83, and is, if possible, 
more thorough and accurate than ever before. 
The total number of names given is about 
290,000, an average of 161 names to each page. 
This is an increase of 22 pages and nearly 5,000 
names over last year’s Directory. It is need- 
less to comment upon s book which speaks fog 
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itse:f 60 > eneaan asa city directory, but it 
is a matter worthy of mention that the compila- 
tion of the directory of the largest city on the 
Western Hemisphere should be so accurately 
carried out. The Trow Directory is not a 
luxury, but a necessity to every merchant 
and business man of New York, and it is owing 
to this fact that the publishers are able to 
carry on the laborious task of canvassing the 
city and producing the book at a cost that is 
but a fraction of its real value tothe purchaser. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


..--The Messrs Henry Holt & Co. publish 
jo the “Leisure Hour Series’? Spinoza, A 
Novel, by Berthold Auerbach, translated by E. 
Nicholson. This historical romance follows 
the known facts and events in the life of the 
great philosopber, his conversion from Judaism 
to Christianity, bis adoption of pantheistic 
views, his excommunication from tbe syna- 
gogue, and bis death in his 44th year. The career 
of Spinoza is rich in elements that require but 
little adcition to make them romantic. The 
author of “‘ On the Heights”’ might be relied on 
not to fail in handling a theme which led more 
or less directly into the region of abstruse 
philosophy. He cunfines himself, however, in 
this matter to elementary expositions of the 
doctrines which have had such a powerful and 
lasting effect on modern thought. It is proba- 
bly owing tothe author’s own philosophical 
and religious position that he represents 
Spinoza as having come into conflict not with 
Christianity, but with Judaism. This is an in- 
genious way of concealing the facts and of 
winning a little metaphysical sympathy for 
the founder of modern pantheism. 





----It is refreshing to turn to so delight- 
ful a story as The Pettibone Name: A New 
Englund Story, by Margaret Sidney. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Cov.) Miss Pet- 
tibone gave a good example of what she 
could do in ‘‘Five Little Peppers and how 
they Grew.’’ The story does not go beyoud 
the range of two ordinary New England vil- 
lages, but it is well and truly told. ‘he char- 
acters that move across its simple stage are 
strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life; andit is noble life, too, 
amid all the gossip ard littleness of a common 
village. Especially good is the sempstress 
and the irascible doctor. The heroine does 
not move in silks nor in gems; but she draws 
her readers to ber and does them good. It is 
astory of pure and noble life on a common 
plane, aud, though not of the common Sunday- 
school type, should go at ouce into every 
juvenile and Sunday-school library in the 
and. 


--..We can recognize in Heaps of Money 
(** Leisure Hour Series.’’ Henry Holt. & Co.) the 
same hand which wrote “ Matrimony,”’ though 
itis « younger attempt and the author bad 
not yet reached the command of his powers. 
The reading public cannot be blamed for hay- 
ing reserved their applause until the appear- 
ance of the other volume. The story in it is, 
however, good and well told, though we will 
not spoil our readers’ enjoyment of it by telling 
it in advance. ‘There is more incidentin the 
story than in ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ but less finish and 
less of ripe power to conceive and describe a 
ebaracter. It runs on a somewhat cynical line 
and takes people at their worst; but is well 
worth reading as a study of the materalizivg 
force which has in all ages made ‘‘ put money 
in thy purse’? the fundamental maxim of 
worldly prudence. 


..We cannot succeed in framing the ele- 
ments of A Reverend Idol (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) into a living thing. There is material 
enough in it, and good material, very well pre- 
pared. The ‘ Reverend Idol” is not bad. 
“*Morny”’ ought to be very good. But the ele- 
ments of the story, whether good or bad, bear 
about the same relation to living realities which 
the clothes of a French doll do to those of a 
well-dressed woman. Besides, the flavorof sus- 
Piciou ba< grown stale as a means of exciting 
interest in novels. There is a commonplace, 
muety smell about the doubtful situation in 
which the heroine is compromised. The whole 


New Orleans journey is an extravagant and. 


callow invention. Such interest as the story 
has ends with the vindication of ‘‘ Monny”’ and 
the last one hundred and fifty pages have no 
motive. 


---.The Villa Bohemia, by Marie Le Baron 
(Kochendoerfer & Uni), is not as bright as 
** Little Women” nor as rich in quiet, lady-like 
humor as “Cranford,” but it is ‘very bright 
and very amusing, nevertheless. There is rather 
too much soda fountaiv and foam in the first 
course, and the disagreeable elements of 
Bohemianism are always sufficiently near to 
give one an uncomfortable anxiety, which has 
to be quieted. It is, however, set to rest and 
the story runs on in genuine fun. The Irish- 
man, “ Mickey,” is capital. His sayings, his 
wit, and bis “ bulls” are irresistible. The story, 
which is simple extravaganza, is absurdly 
comical, but ¢omes out at last in a bright 
ud sweet comedy. 


..-» We are afraid that we cannot commend 
very highly The Home Stretch, by 8. M. A. C. 
(G.W. Harlan.) There is some strength in the 
heroine, but the core which carries it is not 
healthy. Thereis too much sensation. The 
wit does not reach and the knot that has to be 
untied is a pale suggestion of Jane Eyre, with- 
out a Rochester nor a Jane Eyre. The rowdy 
element is exhibited in luxuriance and without 
check. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Horace C. Hovey’s ‘‘ Celebrated Amer- 
ican Caverns,’’ a volume which may almost be 

called a monograph, will be ready in July, 

from the press of Robert Clarke, of Cin- 
cinnati. Heine’s ‘‘ Romantic School and 

Suabian Mirror’’ will be the next publication 
by Henry Holt & Co. A concise and in- 
teresting article, by F. E. Pond, upon the his- 
tory of Trinity Church, New York City, invites 
attention fromthe readers of Baldwin’s Monthly 
for July. Richard Penrose Arnold, eldest 
son of Mr. Edwin Arnold, has been recently 
appointed Inspector of Factories by the British 
Government. In view of the present con- 
dition or, rather, no-condition of Irish affairs, 
the newly discovered ‘‘ Preface,’’ written by 
Thackeray for the second edition of his “‘ Irish 
Sketch-Book”’ comes to hand appositely. His 
publishers suppressed it, looking upon it as 
quite too frank and outspoken an expression 
of the author’s views. Thackeray, in fact, 
advocates, in course of it, tbe disestablishing of 
the Established Church and even the repeal of 
the Union. The entire paper is said to be in 
the writer’s cleverest vein. A biography 
of President Tyler is to be compiled by his 
son, Mr. Lyon G. Tyler.——One hundred and 
fifty-one books, including novels, volumes of 
verse, and letters and the like, are catalogued 
in the British Museum by their respective 
authors’ signatures of ‘‘ A Lady.’’ In no case 
has the real name of one of their writers been 
traced out. Mr. Anthony Trollope has been 
recreating himself in Ireland for some months. 
It will, perhaps, interest some reader (espe- 
cially if he enjoy to the full those literary 
labors of Mr. Trollope which are so unremit- 
ting and voluminous as to suggest their accom- 
plishment being play to the author) to be re- 
informed that this eminent novelist fs consid- 
ered to be one of the best remunerated of 
living English fiction writers. To very many 
persons it is. indeed, a matter of query how 
the autbor of “ Marion Fay’ and the long list 
of preceding books finds time for merely the 
mechanical labor of putting bis ideas on paper. 
Signor Mevotti Garibaldi contemplates 
a careful biography, in several volumes, of bis 
late father. If literary vogue keeps its 
present way, we shall anon have a ‘ William 
Black Birthday Book,’ a “Sweet Singer 
of Michigan Birthday Book,’’ and a 
**Gutteau Birthday Book.’’———-Certain 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s shorter works have 
just been translated into the Tamil and Let- 
tish (Northern Russian) dialects. There 
comesa time in the life of every man who 
makes a profession of letters when with the 
morning or evening mail bis spirit waxes bitter 
within him and cries out: ‘‘ Heaven deliver 
me from my friends.”’ Mr. Ruskin has lately 
expressed himself much to the point on this 
matter. “I venture,’? he says, “to hint to 
friends who may at any time be anxious about 
me that the only trustworthy evidences of my 
health are my writings; and that itis a pret- 
tier attention to an old man to read what he 
wishes to say,and can say without effort, 
than to require him to answer vexing ques- 
tions on general subjects or to add to his day’s 
appointed labor the burden of accident- 
al and unoecessary correspondence.” 
The Charleston News and Courier declares, il)- 
temperedly, of Judge Tourgée’s “ Fool’s Er- 
rand’’ that the book is read ‘‘ with regret, if 
not indignation.” It further elaims that 
**Judge Tourgée knew notbing of the South 
before or during the War and has never been in 
sympathy with the South.” In 1880 over 
sixty thousand persons came together to at- 
tend the unveiling of the beautiful monument 
to the memory of the Scotch peasant au- 
thorese, Janet Hamilton. Her name is scarce- 
ly known in this country, yet during her life- 
time her works were exceedingly popular and 
widely circulated across the ocean. She was 
a woman of very limited book education ; 
but Shakespeare and a few otber poets she 
new by heart. Her diction was remarkably 
elgyant, clear, and free from fault, though she 
never studied a lesson in English grammar in 
her life. It was to Heiorich Heine’s only 
sister, ‘‘ Lotte,” that the balf-pathbetic, balf- 
cynical verses, ‘‘My child, we were two chil- 
dren,’’ were addressed. This sister still lives, a 

bright and active old lady, fu ber esveuty-ateth 
year. incolt’s we may now, as 
fora number of years, claim pre-eminence in, at 
least, Ove important respect. For bright, 
original, fresh, and readable ‘* short. stories” no 
periodicalin America surpasses it. The popular 


American magazine of this decade would seem 
altogether devoted to its three (or even four) 












































on Reautifut wo a bewildering luxuriance of 
utifu a. 
tople of the day, bg 7 2 : seme, vot not 


necessarily noted in literature for handling it 
or any other subject but, as to iteelf, a name 


of note; a trio of poems; and one or at the 
most two short tales of the most dubious 
merit or interest, The pictorial element in 
Lippincott’s might very advantageously either 
be improved or eliminated altogether, and 
it might be a pleasant variety to receive from 
month to month another magazine resting ite 
success and popularity solely upon a literary 
foundation ; but for general readableness and 
for, as we have said, entertaining three and 
four-page sketches, it bears the palm alone. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOUNDARY DISPUTES OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 
1 Vol. Quarto, With Heliotype Frontispiece Portrait 
of Gov. Winthrop and 17 Maps. $5.00. 
“An exhaustive study.”— Boston Journal. 


“An odd and interesting contribution.”—N. Y. 
World, 


“As a piece of hitherto unexplored history, Mr. 
Bowen's a is =. and of much antiquarian in- 
HNSTON. 


terest.” —Pror. 
GUIDE-BOOKS 
's 


White Mountains, New England, 
Maritime Provinces, Middle States. 


400 to 500 pages each, bound in flexible red cloth 
scores of maps, $1.50 each. 








Baede ° fey -- 
uis has been attained. As for accuracy, the 

oetvent a of work done by the editor has been énor- 
mous. 

“To say that the books are better oon ote Amer. 
ican books of the sort that have hitherto 
wou! be superfluous. There is no comparison to be 
made between them and their predecessors.”—THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


A REVEREND IDOL. 


A Novel. 1 Vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ Well done.”— Literary Churchman, 

“ A great sensation.”—Philadelphia Press. 

y eo though*ful and rarely interesting book.” —N. 
Y, Tri 


“The book is a strong one and thoroughly noble. It 
will be read, reread, and discussed as few novels are.” 
—Congregationalist. 

“The best novels are like a flash of lightning in a 
gions ~~ ® For example, ‘A Reverend Idol.’” ris- 


A capital novél, fresh, bright Py Faey = me It 
is undeniably clever and some of the best things that 
have lately been written about on ministers, 
art, and various social questions may be found in ite 
pages. Its roguery is irresistible. aad tna World. 

“We have not read any book for along time that 
has so deeply moved us.”—Golden Rule. 

“It isa brilliant production, but it has more 
found claims upon the yay of the intelligent 
reader. It is easy to predict for ‘A Reverend Idol’a 
popular triumph.” Boston Traveller. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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A Novel. By Mrs. 
Hyacinth, 
cover. 60cen 

A brilliant conaee of the fenton society of to-day, 
its vices and virtues, its lights and shades. 


THE LITTLE BRICK 
CHURCH. 


A “LB. By Col. W. C. FaLKNER. 12mo. Extra cloth, 


A romance of Southern life, full of dramatic situa- 
tions and vigorous character painting. 


IN EXILE. 


A Novel. be ay fom bas 2 German of W. Vor 8r. 


ition. cover. 60 cents. 
Also bound in fine ‘aloth. $1. ea 
“No more interesting work of fiction has been 
issued for some time.”’—St. Louis Democrat. 
“A feast for h imagiuation.’’— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 
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Religions _ Fntelligence. 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES. 

Tre bodies known respectively as the 
Synod and General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church are not, we believe, 
the sole representatives of Reformed Pres- 
byterlanism in the United States. There 
are several other infinitesimal branches of 
this small family; but we do not purpose 
in this article to deal with those which re- 
quire microscopical treatment. 

In our issue of April 20th, 1882, we gave 
in these columns a sketch of the origin of 
Reformed Presbyterianism and an account 
of the Synod or “‘ Old Side” Branch. The 
division which resulted in the formation of 
“Old Side” and ‘New Side” organiza- 
tions occurred in 1833, on the question of 
the right, under the Cburch’s testimony, of 
voting or holding office under the United 
States Government, the ‘‘ New Side” people 
claiming that it was proper to do both. The 
Synod, which represents the ‘‘ Old Side,” 
met in New Concord, Obio, this year. Froin 
the roll it appears that there are ten Pres- 
byteries, viz.: New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Ohio, Lakes, Pittsburgh, Tlli- 


nois, Iowa, Kansas, and New Brunse- 
wick and Nova Scotia. There were 49 


ministers and 40 elders present at the open 
ing of the Synod, 25 ministers being ab- 
sent and 34 congregations not represented. 
David Grege was chosen moderator. The 
report on the “Signs of the Times” dwelt 
on the faithfulness and liberality of the 
members of the Church and on progress in 
foreign missions, and asked, as a token of 
appreciation of these benefits, the Nation- 
al Thanksgiving, next November, be ob- 
served. The causes of humiliation were 
also enumerated. Among them was ‘‘ our 
apparent indifference to solemn vows”; 
“the sins of others,” referring particularly 
to intemperance; Sabbath desecration; com- 
mercial dishonesty avd oath-bound  so- 
cieties; and non-recognition of Christ by 
the Government. As aday of thanksgiv- 
ing was recommended, for the benefits re- 
ceived, so a day of humiliation and prayer 
(in January, 1883) was suggested for the 
evils. The report was adopted, as was also 
another on Sabbath-schools, which were 
declared to be doing excellent work. The 
report on temperance was a very strong 
one and included in its denunciations the 
manufacture, sale, and use of tobacco. A 
strong appeal for more liberal and system- 
atic giving was made by the Committee 
on Systematic Beneficence, and the Com- 
mittee on National Reform told what 
had been done during the year toward 
making the ‘“‘ American Republic a Chris- 
tian State,” how necessary this wasto the 
Church, and recommended that $10,000 be 
raised for carrying on the movement, and 
that four additional laborers be secured to 
co-operate with the Rev. W. J. Coleman. 
Mr. Coleman, in his report of his year’s 
work, saidthere are but few who “‘ grasp 
either the human or the divine side of this 
problem.” Petitions to Congress and con- 
ventions would be used this year to help 
forward the work. A set of iron-clad 
resolutions on secret societies, recognizing 
them as ‘“‘foes to the Church of Christ,” 
“selfish, disorganizing, dangerous to the 
state, hostile to the principles of genuine 
republican government, and denying to 
them the right of existence,” was adopted. 
An interesting report was given of the 
Synod’s mission in Syria and of its domestic 
missions, which include one to the Chinese 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The sessions of the Synod, which occu- 
pied six days, were crowded with business, 
which was presented in a methodical way 
and disposed of, apparently without ex- 
tended discussions. Reports from all the 
church boards, on the records of all the 
presbyteries, on Geneva College, on finance, 
the discipline, and many other subjects were 
presented and acted upon. Letters were 
received from and sentto the Reformed 
Presbyterians in Ireland and Scotland and 
a minute adopted respecting the death of 
General Garfield. In the report on Dis- 
cipline the question whether members in 
Towa could consistently, with the Church's 
position respecting the U. 8. Constitution, 
vote in the temperance election came up, 
and it was decided that the matter be left to 





presbyteries and sessions to see that the prin- 
ciples of the Church, which allow of all civil 
action not inconsistent with its dissent 
from the Constitution are observed. The 
Synod will meet in Allegheny, Penn., next 
year. Full statistics are given, from which 
it appears that the ten presbyteries have 
108 ministers, 122 congregations, and 10,- 
661 communicants (a decrease of 2). The 
total of collections was $191,893, inclu- 
ding $79,147 for pastors’ salaries. The in- 
come for foreign missions was $12,835. 
The General Synod, ‘‘New Side,” was 
held in Darlington, Penn. Delegates 
were present from six presbyteries, the 
Northern, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ohio, 


Western and Eastern. There were 24 
ministers and as many elders on the 
troll. The Rev. W. J. Macdowell, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., was chosen moderator. 
Early in the proceedings the Com ee on 
the “‘ Signs of the Times” reportedinion, 
as the similar Committee of the Synod, 
“Old Side,” had found, rays of light and 
rays of evil. Among the latter are infidel- 
ity, socialism, intemperance, spurious lib- 
erality, and worldliness. One sentence 
seems to fit the state of politics in Penn- 
sylvania. It notes the growing “restive 
ness under the yoke of despotism, tyranny, 
and bossism, or the one-man power, both 
in Church and state.” The recommenda- 
tion respecting days of thanksgiving and 
humiliation was the same as that of the 
Synod. The General Synod pursued 
closely the routine of business to the 
end, there being nothing fn the pro- 
ceedings of special interest. The attempt 
to establish a mission in Roorkee, India, 
last year had failed, through the refusal of 
the appointee toserve. Appropriations for 
home missions amounted to only $2,000, 
and it appeared that of the $538 expenses 
of the General Synod only $329 was raised. 
The receipts of the Church Extension Fund 
were $653; for the Educational Fund, $289; 
on the Endowment Fund of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, $3,889. No statistics are 
given; but a paragraph states that the pres- 
byterial reports are not complete, but that 
the indications are that the Genefal Synod 
has abows 6,700 commupicants, of whom 
8,500 are in the three Eastern and the re- 
mainder in the three Western presbyteries. 





THerRe was lately held, at the rooms of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Soctfety, an 
interesting conference, of which the editor of 
The National Buptist gives a good account, of 
the heads of Baptist institutions for Freedmen. 
The conference wns similar to that held by the 
American Missionary Association in the Sonth, 
eightorten yearaago Presidents King, Way- 
Jand Seminary; Tupper, Shaw University ; 
Becker, Benedict Institute; Fish, Live Oak, 
Fla.; Roberts, Atlanta Seminary; Aver, 
Natchez, Miss.; Bascom, Phillips; and Pro- 
fessors Corey, Tefft, Woodsmall, and Culver, 
all connected with Freedmen’s schools, save 
one, were in attendance, tégether with Secre- 
tary Morehouse and Dr. Gregory, superintend- 
ent of the Freedmen work. The questions 
asked and answered had reference to benefi- 
ciary aid, terms of admission, attendance, 
course of studies, Bible fnstruction, the sepa- 
ration of the sexes, ministerial education, 
etc. We gather some sentences from the 
answers given, which are self-explanatory 
and do not need to be accompanied by the 
questions. They are the substance of the 
opinions expressed, The girls need more moral 
and religious training. They are greatly ex- 
posed. The younger ones must be taught to 
sew and to cook. The moral aspect is much 
more neglected than the intellectual. There 
are very excellent teachers who are incapable 
of controlling the undisciplined, igncrant 
young people. Two qualifications are needful— 
strictness and a motherly heart. Very little 
has been accomplished in Tennessee for the 
day scbolars. Few of them are converted. The 
home influeuce blots out what is done in 
the school. The Gospel of Christ, with 
some degree of mental culture, will save 
these people ‘from their former lives. Four 
or five years ago, owing to a misunder- 
standing, beneficiary ald to the students was 
cut off to the extent of $2,500 a year. Since 
then there has not been more than $250 a year 
to give away. The schools can be filled with 
scholars that, for the most part, can support 
themselves. It develops manhood. There are 
some special dangers with the colored people. 
Often the young men who have been helped 
the most do the least in life. Last year Lin- 
coln University bad an agent, a very able man, 
who eanvassed all of North Carolina, offering 
scholarships to the students; but io the Fall 
Shaw University was fuller than.ever and 
only one young man was Grawn away. The 
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young men are intensely anxious for an educa- 
tion. One man was fonnd to be lHving on one 
meal a day of corn-meal and bacon. There is 
atemptation for young men to say they are 
studying for the ministry, for the sake of the 


aid. The principle observed is to help the 
needy, those who are anxions to help 
themselves, those who are ipdustrious, giv- 
ing the preference to those who are study- 
ing for the ministry. The colored asso- 
| org make promises and sometimes 
raise money. The people have not the 
means to go toa Northern college. While 
being educated at the South, they keep up 
their ties with the home churches, preach to 
them, and get part of their support from 
them. One of our students isa pastor and 
has recently baptized 150 and bas an average 
above 9 in his studies. The young men who 
are educated at the North don’t want to do the 
work that needs to be done among these peo- 
ple. They want to be teachers in the insti- 
tutes. They go back after four years or more 
at the North, and they do pot want to labor 
among their people. With few exceptions, 
they are failures. The people cannot under- 
stand them. They are sharper, but lose in 
moral character and are out of sympathy with 
the South. There are no institutions to pre- 
pare men for Yale or Brown, and such a policy, 
if attempted, would be suicidal. It would be 
better to raise a high-grade institution in the 
South. The Conference continued two days, 
An account of the proceedings of the second 
day is promised. 


....The Assembly of the Church of Seotland 
adopted a report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to consider the petition of the Rev. 
Duff Macdonald, to be relieved of the findings 
of the last Assembly respecting the charges of 
cruelty against him as clerical bead of the 
Blantyre (Africa) mission. The committee 
pay: 

“That, while not deeming it within the 
province of the Assembly to reverse the find- 
ings of last year,the committee yladly record 
their opinion that in much of the eonduct 
therein condemned Mr. Macdonald was in no 
degree implicated, and in particular that he 
was not guilty of cruelty or retalfation; that 
every possible allowance must be made for the 
extremely difficult circumstances in which he 
was placed by bis comparative youth and want 
of knowledge of affairs, the indefinite and 
perplexing instructions he had received, and 
the occurrence of events which would have 
tested the prudence of a man of the highest 
ability and widest experience ; that nothing 
which had occurred could detract from the 
testimony borne tothe good work done by Mr. 
Macdonald ; and that no reason exists why his 
high character and proved zeal shonld not be 
made available tm any field of Christian nse- 
fulness.”’ 


.... The Irish Presbyterian Assembly re- 
ports another year of decrease. The total of 
communicants is now 102,825, against 109,395 
last year and 122,792in 1864. There was an 
increase, however, In all the collections. As 
usual, much time was given to the question 
of granting liberty to congregations to use 
instrumental music; but the opponents car- 
vied their amendment by the narrow majority 
of 15. The ministerial vote was 247 to 161 in 
favor of the liberty asked for, while the vote 
of the elders, which turned the scale, was 86 
to 101. 


....The English Chureb Union continues to 
add to its membership. It now reports a total 
of 20,530, an increase of 1,120. There were 322 
voluntary withdrawals. President E. C. Wood, 
in his annual address, said : 

Tt is round the altars of the Church that 
the controversy really rages, and I will tell 
you why. It is because the enemy of mankind 
knows well that it is there the Church derives 
all her strength ; that belief in the sacraméntal 
system and inthe Incarnation, in the long run 
stand and fall together; and that, if he can but 
discredit the one, he will have made his way 
easy for a fresh assault upon the other. 


....-The Archbishops of Rouen and Paris 
and Rheims have sent a remonstrance to the 
French Parliament against hostile legislation 
respecting the Catholic Church. It is said 
that twenty such bills are pending. They 
protest against the infringement of a bishop’s 
right to open seminaries, against the arbitrary 
removal of priests by prefects, and against 
the imposition of military service on semina- 
ries. This last measure, they urge, would 
make the recruiting of the priesthood almost 
impossible. 


....Mr. MeAll’s mission stations in Paris and 
its environs have increased from twenty-five to 
thirty-two the past year and the work in the 
provinces increases also. He goes to Algeria, 
to establish one or two missions in Algiers. 
The new mission station, Just opened by Mr. 
Gibson (Wesleyan Methodist), makes the 
forty-second now at work in Paris, fpcinding 
those established by Mr. McAl!, Miss de Broen, 
the Salvation Army, and Mr. Armand Dellile. 


....The people of the Canton of Zurich, 
Switzerland, by a vote of 26,729 to 17,945, have 
adopted a law prohibiting unmecessary labor 
on Sunday, theatrical representations, street 
processions, etc. . 
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Missions. 


Tue last communication from the American 
Board’s party in Central Africa occupied only 
ten weeks in reaching Boston from Bailund 
It is gratifying to know that all the members 
of the force are enjoying good health. After 
this important announcement, the correspond- 
ence goes on to describe a difficulty with King 
Kwikwi, who sent a very impertinent letter de- 
manding, after Mr. Bageter’s death, the fine 
mule which belonged to him. Tht letter was 
returned unanswered, and the messenger told 
His Majesty that the missionaries bad reviled” 
him; whereupon some of those living in the 
neighborhood expostalated with Mr. Sanders, 
and told him that he would call down venge- 
ance not onlyon himself, but upon the entire 
settlement, which would be at the mercy of 
amob. Mr. Sanders thereupon sent the King 
a letter, explaining why the mule could not be 
delivered to him. This letter was written 
March Ist. On the next day a letter came 
from Kwikwi, saying the mule shon!d be given 
up or the party must quit the country. The 
missionaries hesitated, but finally concluded 
that it was best to yield and that Mr. Sanders 
should go to the king. The next day the ani- 
mal was given into the charge of the messen- 
gers, and Mr. Sanders pushed on ahead, deter- 
mined to Jet them get on with his obstinacy as 
best theyecould. At the end of the day’s jour- 
ney it appeared that they had been very unsuc- 
cessful. The beast had refused tocrossastream, 
and when they tried to drag him he gave them 
such a taste of his mettle, rearing, plunging, 
biting, and kicking out so vigorously that they 
were fain to send him back and go to camp 
perfectly exhausted. The King, on hearing 
how the mule had behaved, declared he was a 
fetish and the cause of Mr. Bagster’s death. 
The people had previously asserted that Mr. 
Sanders was the fetish which had killed Mr. 
B. The King told him that he would relin- 
quish the mule, and take instead thirty pieces 
of cloth. One of the messengers sent some 
time ago with a letter to the King of Bihé re- 
ported that some had carried a good report of 
the party to him and some an evil report, and, 
being in doubt, he would shortly send for one 
of the missionaries to visit~him. As soon as 
the summons comes Mr. Sanders will go to 
Bihé. Mr. Miller is much encouraged with his 
school. He has eleven very fine boys. 


....The Rey. W. Griffith, of the London So- 
ctety’s mission on Lake Tanganyixa, Central 
Africa, has paid a visit of exploration to 
Ugoma, on the southwest shores of the lake. 
He was welcomed by the Wagoma and. on 
landing, vas requested to visit Chief Kabanda 
immediately. Kabanda, in his red Joho and 
white turban, gave him a very friendly recep- 
tion, holding his hand a long time, and they 
sat down in a hut for a long conversation 
Kabanda said he wanted white men to come 
and live in this country, and had been on the 
point of visiting Mtowa for this purpose. He 
asked for charms to gather more people to- 
gether, and for a medicine charm to destroy 
the lions and leopards, which were killing his 
subjects Healso wanted him to come and 
kill the elephants, which trampled the corn- 
fields. The Wagoma are not a numerous peo- 
ple. Their chief occupations are fishing and 
the chase. Théy believe in witchcraft, which 
leads to horrid practices, A short journey 
inland from Ugoma lie the populous plains of 
Ubudjwe, where slaves are brought across the 
jake. 

.... There are several interesting items of 
news from the Turkish missions of the Amer 
ican Board. The Armenians are revising for 
use the Armenian Testament, under the seal of 
approval of the Patriarch, to the disgust of 
some of that faith at the ideaof having a 
Protestant Bible. The American Education 
Society, which benevolent minded persons in 
England have been ignorantly aiding, is said to 
be really an infidel organization ard doing in- 
caleulable harm to the Armenian youth. The 
probabilities point to a reformed Armenian 


Church. The present organization cannot bear 
up against the inroads of infidelity. 





....-The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in this country is enlarging its mission 
in Syria, from which it has good reports this 
year. At Latakiyeh and Suadea it has thirteen 
missionaries, against eleven in 1880; and 13 
communicants, a gain of ten. Its schools have 
been increased from sixteen to twenty-three, 


with 586 pupils, an increase of seventy-nine. 
The contributions of the native members have 


‘advanced from 973 to 2,541 piastres. The 


value of a piastre is about three and a half 
cents. 

_...Jdu-Ning-fub, of the Province of Honan, 
China, bas been the scene of serious disturb- 
ances, recently, and the missionaries of the 
China Inland Society have been compelled by 
the authorities, after a year of good service, to’ 
remove. There was rioting for several weeks 

| and it was sald by the mob that the appearance 


ghosts and paper devils was caused a 
conanibed. rate with which the retin A 
were in league. ‘ 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE EXECUTION OF GUITEAU. 

Cuartes J. Guireav, the assassin of Pres- 
Ident Garfield, was hanged in the United 
States Jail at Washington, on Friday last, and 
the curtain has fallen upon the final act of the 
national tragedy which commenced on the 2d 
of July, 1881. Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, Guiteau met his fate with composure and 
fortitude, and to the end persisted in his 
declaration of divine inspiration. He retired 
to rest about midnight on Thursday, and slept 
peacefully fintil 6.30 o’clock on the fatal 
morving, when he arose and ate a hearty 
breakfast. Subsequently he spent rome time 
in writing, and then made his toilet with great 
care. ‘the Rev. Mr. Hicks, his clergyman, was 
constantly present, and declared that Guiteau 
would bear up manfully under the ordeal, 
Mrs. Scoville and John W. Guiteau, the sister 
and brother of the condemned, had visited him 
on Thursday and had spoken their farewells. 
At 11 o’clock Guiteau’s dinner was brought 
him, which he ate with relish, still main- 
taining bis composure. Shortly after noon 
the procession started from the cell to the 
gallows, which were situated inan adjoining 
corridor. Guiteaun walked firmly and looked 
calmly on the faces of the spectators. Arriv- 
ing at the gallows stairs, he was assisted to 
mount them and took his position on the trap. 
Mr. Hicks opened a Bible, and Guiteau read a 
few passages in a steady voice. He then read 
bis ‘prayer on the scaffold,’ which he had 
prepared for the occasion, in which be claimed 
to be ‘‘God’s man,”’ and gavea withering re- 
buke to President Arthur, whom he denounced 
asacoward and an ingrate. Upon its conclu- 
sion, he attempted to sing a doggerel Lymn, 
that he had written that morning, but was 
overcome several times and burst into a fit of 
sobbing, leaning bis head on Mr. Hick’s 
shoulder. Finally, collecting himself, he 
signaled to Warden Crocker tbat he bad fin- 
ished bis remarks, and the noose was quickly 
adjusted and the black cap drawn over his 
face. It was arranged that he himself should 
give the signal to the hangman, and when the 
final preparations had been made he dropped 
a piece of paper, and exclaimed, in a loud 
voice: “Glory! Ready! Go!” At 12:36 
the drop fell end the assassin’s career was 
over. Death was not instantaneous, but there 
was little if avy suffering, and in fifteen 
minutes the attending physicians declared him 
dead. The falling of the drop was the signal 
for a yellof approval from all the prisoners in 
the jail, which was caught up by the crowd out- 
stde, until it became deafening. 

After banging for half an hour, the body was 
lowered into a coffin, and subsequently 
delivered to the medical men who were to per- 
form the autopsy. The autopsy is now in 
progress, but the pbysicians are pledged to 
silence regarding the results of their investiga- 
tions until itis concluded. The disposition of 
the remains has not been determined upon, 
but they will be interred at the convenience of 
the family. 

The news of Guitean’s execution was received 
throughout the country with satisfaction ; in 
many places the event being celebrated by the 
fring of cawnon and other demonstrations, that 
were scarcely in accordance with dignity or 


good taste. 


SenaTeE.—The Senate has not been particu™ 
larly active during the past week. having de- 
voted more time to the discussion of general 
measures than to the consideration of special 
bills. The ensuing week will probably see 
some considerable legislation, as the House 
bas passed a number of important biils on 
which the Senate will have to vote with some 
Promptness. On Monday, Senator Pendleton’s 
Civil Service resolution was taken up and ex- 
cited considerable discussion. In a manner 
the debate was partisan, Senators Hale and 
Allison refuting the points taken by Senator 
Pendleton. The Bank Charter Extension Bill 
was received back from the House later in the 
week, with some of the Senate amendments 
rejected. It was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee for further consideration. Minor bills 
were passed allowing to the widows of the late 
Messrs. Hurlbut and Kilpatrick the balance of 
one year’ssalary. The conference report on 
the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill was submitted and agreed to. A bill was 
introduced confirming the call for a peace con- 
gress of the independent nations of America, 
to be held in Washington, on Noverber 224, 
1882. The consideration of the Legislative. 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bil! 
Was continued, without fina) action. The 
usual nomber of nomirations were submitted 


during the week, many of which were con- 
firmed. 





Hovse or RePresenTaTives.—A number of 
(mportant bills have lately been passed in the 
House, and {t‘appears as if the worthy repre- 
sentatives were anxious to finish their Jegisia- 
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day of last week the Internal Revenue Bill was 
passed by a vote of 127 to 80—11 Republicans 
voting in the negative and 23 Democrats in the 
affirmative. This bill reduces the taxation on 
domestic manufactures $24,000,000, on the 
basis of last year’s revenues. On the same 
day the bill regulating immigration was also 
passed. On Wednesday the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill was taken up and subjected to several 
hard knocks. It is still. under debate and 
will not be passed without a struggle. Later 
in the day Representative Robinson, of New 
York, commenced an attack upon Minister 
Lowell and gave notice of a resolution to im- 
peach him. On Friday the death of Represent- 
ative Hawk, of Illinois, was announced, and, 
after passing resolutions of sorrow and ap- 
pointing pall-bearers, the House adjourned, 
out of respect to his memory. 





DOMESTIC. 


.. The strike among the freight-handlers of 
New York and Jersey City still continues, 
though its break-up may be expected at any 
moment. The railroads are beginning to make 
more headway under the employment of green 
hands and the strikers are not so confident as 
formerly. The strikes in the West among the 
iron-workers still continues; but the manufac- 
turers show no signs of yielding. 


.. The Pennsyivania State Democratic Con- 
vention met in Harrisburg last week and made 
the following nominations: Robert. E. Patti 
son, of Philadelphia, for governor; Chauncey 
F. Black, for lieut.-governor ; Silas M. Clark, 
for supreme judge; J. Simpson Africa, for 
secretary of internal affairs; and Malcom 
Hay, for congressman-at-large. 


.-Anexpress trainonthe New York and 
Long Branch Railroad ran off a trestle near 
Little Silver, N. J., on Thursday last, and 
plunged into a creek. Four passengers were 
killed and over sixty wounded. General Grant 


cut on the leg. 


--The fnmous Malley trial, at New Haven, 
Conn., was terminated on Friday last, the jury 
bringing ina verdict of not guilty. The pris- 
oners, James and Walter Malley and Blanche 
Douglass, were discharged. 


..Eleven men and womén and three cbil- 
by a band of fifty Sioux. Troops are in hot 
pursuit of the murderers. 


.-Governor Plaisted has been renominated 
by the Maine Democratic Convention. 





FOREIGN. 


.-The situation in Egypt is unchanged 
and the Powers are all in active consultation. 
The ambassadors at Constantinople are still 
endeavoring to induce the Porte to join in the 
conference, but are ready to advise their 
governments to come to an understanding 
between themselves. Extensive preparation 
is being made in England for the dispatch of 
troops to Egypt. The conference have 
determined upon the removal of Arabi Bey. 
Symptoms of arising in Alexandria have been 
quelled by the military. 


.-The Russian police bave succeeded in 
discovering the nucleus of the Nihilist con- 
spiracy. They have a list of the persons 
who contributed to the Nihilist funds, the 
names of the members of the Central Vanug- 
ing Committee and its branches throughout 
Russia, and alist of all who have joined the 
party since 1872. Three more bomb and 
dynamite factories and secret printing estab- 
lishments have beeo broken up. 


...-Several murders have taken place in 
Ireland during the past week and freshtrouble 
is brewing. Mr. Blake, an agent of Lord 
Clanricarde, and his servant were shot cn 
‘Thursday, and an Irish merebant at Ballyclare 
on the same day. The Repression Bill is rapid- 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and tmprovements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietore. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & co. _ 


MARHANSET HOUSE, 
Shelter Island, L. 1, N.Y. 


WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 


This paradise of Summer resorts is now open, Rates 
from $21 to $35 per week. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


Open all the year, to receive patients or boarde: 

permanent or “ tiansi -_ ” Location. central an 

delightful. Table and 4 intments PE class. 30o- 

clety gental and cultw ? Vv ish, warms 

Roman, and Electro-thermal Baths in aeration 
Correspondence invited, 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, _ 


MAPLEWOOD HALL, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


BERKSHIRE’S MOST POPULAR RESORT, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 15th. 


1,000 feet elevation; unsurpassed for excellence. 
Address G. W. KITTELLE. 
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DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel willon May Ist pass 
under our management. Weshall at once make ex- 
tensive changes and improvemente—redecorating, 
painting, and refurnishing the whole house: 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
___ PROPRIETORS. _ 


- HOFFMAN HOUSE, — 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER BAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly | Sesatnes, Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all 
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UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED! 
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THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 


THis one hundred and seventh year of 
our pationdl life has been an eventful one 
in asingle direction. It has removed our 
cbosen President, amid uvparalleled sym- 
pathy and grief; and it has removed his 
assassin, amid universal congratulations 
that the just had been inevitably achieved 
A year ago the powder was too wet with 
tears to burn, so that the usual roar of 
patriotism was hushed; for Garfield; had 
been shot not two days before. This anni- 
versary flads bis murderer four days hanged, 
and the cannon has mouth again. 

The new President has taken his uo will- 
ing place and occupied the office with dig- 
nity and ability. Not yet bas he fully 
sbown his temper and policy; but we can 
be sure that during the year the coun- 
try has made progress, even if it has 
had few other annals than those of suc- 
cession of office that can go into history. 
The people have learned from their chosen 
President’s murder to hate more the spoil 
system of politics. They are more deter- 
mined to have none of it, what ever politi- 
cians may say. They will support the Presi- 
dent, if he will adopt as his own the Civil 


Service Reform. It is a good sign that the 


Democrats are, at last, taking up the cry, as 
the Republicans do, or claim to do, every- 
where except in Maine. It has been a bad 





states and two great ‘‘ bosses” have occa- 
sion to remember it. 

Moral forces have developed themselves 
grandly in national] affairs this year. To 
be sure, we have not yet paid Japan its due, 
and that shame still rests on us, for the 
politicians are slow to do right; but we 
may be very glad to see that swelling wave 
of feeling which is surely overwhelming 
our remaining giant evils. The Negroes 
are slowly and surely gaining their rights. 
They are buying Jan® and securing a free 
ballot and au education. The feeling 
against state dishonor by repudiation is 
rising. Avother populous state has adopt- 
ed temperance into its constitution, and 
people everywhere are waking up to the 
evils of drunkenoess. Stringent legi-la- 
tion against polygamy has been adopted 
and awaits execution. The horizon is 
bright all around, and the Lord rules. We 
will read the Declaration of Independence 
once more, and pray God that he will bless 
us, and cause his face to shine upon us, 
and give us peace. 





THE DIVINE COMFORT. 





In the wide attention which the modern 
Church has given to the clarifying and set- 
tling of rational ideas and convictions the 
mission of the Gospel to bring comfort: to 
souls in need of it has been very much over- 
looked. Even the word comfort, with its 
divine significance, has sunk, under the irre- 
sistible materializing influences of the times, 
into something which approaches an Epi- 
curean sense, The comfort of a home is its 
well-appointed luxury. The comfort we 
settle down into is a species of indulgence. 
Even the philanthropist or the sympathetic 
Christian whose heart is touched with the 
spectacle of human suffering too often has 
no other conception of comfort than some 
physical amelioration. Itis clothes; or food; 
or better wages; or the good nursing which 
makes a sick-room tidy, freshens the bed, 
and so helps a sufferer out of half of his 
pains 

Nothing better can be said for the age we 
live in than that it has exalted offices of this 
kind, and settled it that no true and vital 
religion can neglect them. 

This is a matter of course in a true and 
vital religion, but we wish to remind our 
friends that, so far as all this goes, the work 
of religion is not fully done; indeed, its great 
and all-needed service of comfort to souls 
in trouble is not yet begun in these steps. 

Comfort is a word which we get from the 
Latin, where it came into use late, after 
there were Christians who required it asa 
new word (confortare) to express a new ex- 
perience. The base of it is in fortis and for- 
titudo, with their ndication of strength as 
the core of virtue; but modified by the pre- 
fixing of con, as if there was some hinting 
that the troubled soul was not to attempt to 
stand alone, but was to go in his need to the 
Helper, and in association with him receive 
the perfected strength which is the essence 
of consolation. 

The secret core, then, of Christian comfort 
is strength; not the stoic strength of pluck, 
but the divine strength which is born of 
faith in God and has all the resources of a 
Christian hope and a Christian character to 
fall back on. The Blessed One whose 
special office is to impart this comfort is the 
Strengthener; and Christian comfort, what- 
ever itmay bring with it in its train, is in 
its own nature a kind of divine and perfected 
strength. 

God comforted Paul in this way. He did 
not relieve him of the ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,” 
but promised ‘‘ My grace shall be sufficient 
for thee.” Our Lord on the cross would not 
taste of the myrrh that sympathy proffered 
to relieve his physical sufferings. He fell 
back onto that divine strength for his own 
support in the supreme trial which was also 
to be the support of his people. 

How often do we in our distress grasp the 
myrth and lose the divine comfort! We 
solace our hearts with ten thousand natural 
ameliorations or comsolations, and perhaps 
we indulge ourselves without check in the 
poor luxury of grief. 

The perfect comfort is in none of these, 
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perience of a soul strengthened by faith in 
the day of troubte. 

It is not in the scope of a human pen to 
tell or trace all the paths by which such 
comfort may enter the hearts of God's af- 
flicted ones. It is the blessed work of the 
Divine Strengthener, who both knows how 
and commands the means to bring it home 
to those who need it and are ready for it. 
But we may follow him in some of his bright 
paths. 

We can recognize at the outset the tri- 
umphant force of Christian character and 
the superiority it brings with it to suffering 
and even to loss. These dwindle when 
this supporting strength of Christian char- 
acter is abundant. Sometimes this strength 
shows itself in the sanctified thought which 
grasps the strong comfort of divine truth; 
sometimes it is displayed in the sanctified 
imagination which brings Heaven near and 
gives the heart a present taste of the prom- 
ises; sometimes it is the simplicity of a child’s 
submission to the adorable will of God 
which gives him the strength he needs while 
he sings, with Faber: 

* Il worship thee, sweet will of God, 
And all thy ways adore, 
And every day I live I learn 
To love thee more and more.” 

More commonly it is the complex work of 
faith which directs the troubled heart not to 
turn in its need to the myrrh of human sym- 
pathy and human indulgence; but to rally 
its own powers and fix its whole confidence 
on the divine proffer, which excels all others 
in this, that it gives what we most need, and 
brings us out of our trouble not weakened, 
but strengthened; not poorer, but richer; 
having lost much, perhaps, but having 
gained more. 


ADVANCE THE LINES. 

THE prohibition victory in Iowa is com- 
plete, though ove would hardly kvow it 
from the menger reports furnished to the 
Eastern papers by the Associated Press. A 
miserable Saturday horse-race in Chicago 
mud would have had two or three times the 
space allotted to itin our great New York 
dailies that was given to this extremely ia- 
portant election. This shows how imper- 
fectly the feelings of our weighty, thinking, 
moral public are even yet comprebended 
by those who purvey the news. 

By a majority of some forty thousand, the 
people of Towa ratified the following 
amendment to the constitution of that state: 

‘‘No person shall manufacture for sale, 
or sell or keep for sale as a beverage, any 
intoxicating liquors whatever, including 
ale, wine, and beer. The General Assembly 
shall by law prescribe regulations for the 
enforcement of the prohibition herein con- 
tuined, and shall hereby provide suitable 
penalties for the violation of the provisions 
thereof.” 


This amendment, now a part of the 
fundamental law of Iowa, aims its pro- 
hibition at the manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicating liquors to be used as a bever- 
age; but it does not extend this probibi- 
tion to the manufacture or sale of these 
liquors, to be used for other purposes than 
asa beverage. It will be the duty of the 
legislature to frame a law to carry out and 
enforce the prohibition, and make it effect- 
ive in securing the result at which the 
people aimed in adopting the amendment. 
The plain design of the amendment is to 
put an end to the liquor traffic in Iowa as 
the means of furnishing facilities for 
drunkenness; and in this respect the tem- 
perance people of the state have won a 
brilliant victory. The rum-shops and 
beer-saloons will be closed up. There can 
be vo doubt that this will cure far the 
larger part of the drunkenness that may 
have hitherto existed in the state. Itis 
the true remedy for tlie evil, much better 
than the best license law that was ever 
enacted. 

This grand result is not ¢> be credited 
to the politicians. They did not want it. 
They do not like even to report it. It in- 
terferes with their plans and does not work 
into their methods. It is simply the fruit 
of moral agitation, largely by women, and 
is the early harvest of woman’s political 
power. The women have taken possession 
of the temperance reform, first in Ohio, 
then in Kansas, now in lowa, and are mov- 
ing all over the country, doing what men 
ought to bave done, but were either too 
busy with politics to do or too disgusted 
with politics. Under the lead of tuch 
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promoting a temperance fevolution which 
is beyond praise. 

The constitutional amendment in lewa 
will not execute itself. A constitutional 
provision is potalaw. It bas no penalties 
aud so cannot execute itself. It needs for 
its execution, first, legal enactments and, 
second, faithful officers of the law. Kan- 
sas is already finding out that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of probibition. What 
next will be needed, after securing a xood 
prohibition law, is thorough organization 
for the purpose of detecting and punishing 
the sale of liquors. This will be a long, 
tedious labor. It will make many enemies, 
especially of politicians and Germans. It 
will require the constant service of trained 
lawyers. But, if the law can be faithfully 
executed, a sentiment will, we believe, grow 
up in five years which will make it as im- 
possible for Iowa to revert toa system of 
licensed rum and beer as it would be in 
Maine, where Republicans and Democrats 
are always of one mind. 

Now for Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
IMinois, and the other states. Let the crusade 
go op. These states may be more nearly 
ready for prohibition than the political 
leaders think. At the Illinois Republican 
Convention, last week, the following resolu- 
tion was offered and rejected by an over- 
whelming majority: 

‘* Resolved, That the Republican Party isin 

favor of submitting to a vote of the people 
of the State of Illinois a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age.” 
Nevertheless, an overwhelming majority 
might be found at the polls to adopt it, if it 
were presented in that state, as in Iowa, to 
the enlightened conscience of the people. 
Our Christian Temperance women have 
only begun their campaign. They bave 
scored but the beginning of their victories. 
Let the church, let the pulpit, let the thrift 
and the morality of the country support 
and encourage them to go forward. 





THE BLACKMAILING CIRCULAR. 


WE do not know how much money Con- 
gressman Hubbell’s Campaign Committee 
will, by its blackmailing circular, addressed 
to the employés of the Government, 
mapage to scoop into its treasury, to be 
spent in electing Republican candidates to 
the next House of Representatives. And 
we beg leave to assure Mr. Hubbell that 
we are by no means indifferent to the end 
at which he and his committee profess to 
aim. We earnestly desire that the next 
House of Representatives should be Repub- 
lican, believing that this will be best for the 
interests of the country. What we object 
to Is the method by which, under the guise 
and pretense of a ‘‘voluniary contribu- 
tion,” Mr. Habbell’s committee propose to 
raise funds to further this end. The end is 
good; but the method of getting the money 
is bad. This we denounce with unquaili- 
fied reprobation. If the Republican Party 
must resort to such methods in order to 
succeed, then let it omit the methods and 
fail. 

The Campaign Committee, having ascer- 
tained the names, the post-office address, 
and the salaries or wages of Government 
employés, and having fixed on a certain per 
centage of assessment on salaries or wages, 
and having by asimple calculation ascer- 
tained what each employé is to pay, in 
practical effect notify him to send on the 
money, in the form of a check, postal order, 
or otherwise. They specify the exact sum 
which he is to give, with no knowledge of 
his circumstances, and, indeed, without 
knowing that he is a Republican, except 
by the presumption arising from the 
fact that he is a subordinate officer or em- 
ployé of the Government. They take 
special pains toinform the employé that 
the payment of the assessment ‘‘ will not 
be objected to in any official quarter,” and 
thereby significantly to hint that such pay- 
ment will keep matters all right with bim at 
official headquarters. 

Now, we do not believe Mr. Hubbel) 
or his committee to be so stupid as 
not to know that this circular would 
naturally impress every one to whom 
it was addressed with the idea that he 
must pay the sum specified, for his own 
safety, and that a refusal to do so would 
{uvolve the peril of loosing bis office or 
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position. The circular comes to him 
stamped witha species of quasi-authority, 
and not as an ordinary solicitation, which he 
is at perfect liberty to treat as he pleases, 
without any peril to himself. We will do 
Mr. Hubbell the justice to say that he knows 
this, and not only knows it, but that he 
means it, and that this isthe reason why the 
subordinates and employés of the Govern. 
ment are specially selected to furnish cam- 
psigu funds for this Campaign Committee. 
Why are these persons selected, rather than 
any others, if it was not the intention to 
take advantage of their position to squeeze 
the money out of them? To call it a ‘‘ vol- 
unitary contribution” isa misnomer. It is 
not such at all, and the Committee know it. 
However polite and smooth may be the 
phraseology, the circular makes an appeal 
to the fears of the employé in the event of 
non-psyment, and this is one of the essen- 
tial features of blackmailing. 

One good effect arising from the circular 
and, indeed, the only good thing about it is 
the discussion which it has awakened 
among the people and the sharp rebuke 
which it has met from the newspaper press. 
Mr. Hubbell, in this respect, ‘‘ builded 
better than he knew,” and certainly much 
better than he intended. Public seniti- 
ment, especially since the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, has undergone a marked 
change on this subject. The old cispensa- 
tion is passing away and the time has 
come when political parties cunnot levy 
blackmail without offending the moral 
sense of the people and losing more tian 
they will gain by it. The Civil Service Re- 
form Association of this city are entitled to 
the thanks of the whole country for the 
action in regard to Mr. Hubbell’s circu- 
lar, and by this time he must himself see 
that the issuing of that circular was, to say 
the least, a grave mistake. It has called 
forth a remonstrance from the general 
public which shows that ‘‘the spoils sys- 
tem,” of which political assessments form 
a part, is passing out of date. 

EE ——- 


SUNDAY RAILROAD TRAINS. 


Tue Kentucky Court of Appeals has re- 
cently had occasion to pxss judgment on 
the question whether the running of rail- 
way trains on Sunday is a violation of the 
Sunday Jaw of that state. The law pro- 
vides that ‘‘no work or business shall be 
done on the Sabbath day, except the ordi- 
nary household offices or other work of 
necessity or charity,”’ with the qualification 
that ‘‘ persons who are members of a relig- 
ious society who observe as a Sabbath any 
other day in the week than Sunday shall 
not be liable to the penalty prescribed in 
this section, if they observe as a Sabbath 
one day in each seven, as herein provided.” 

This statute the Court of Appeals holds 
to be ‘‘only a civil regulation, enacted from 
motives of public policy alone,” and “to 
discuss it in « religious point of view” 
would raise questions with which the court 
has nothing to do and ‘‘attribute to the 
legislature the exercise of a power it does 
not possess.” It simply ‘‘ enforces the per- 
formance of citizens’ duties” in abstaining 
from ‘‘work or business on the Sabbath 
day,” with the exceptions specified. The 
legislature makes this a civil duty of the 
citizen ‘‘from motives of public policy 
alone,” without any intention to enforce 
the religious uses of the Sabbath or by law 
make it a day of worship. Such is the con- 
struction of the import and nature of the 
law given by the Court and this is the con- 
struction of Subbath laws generally adopt- 
ed by American courts. 

The suit in this case was brought iv the 
pame of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
agaiust the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company for transporting passengers, 
baggage, and merchandise on the Sabbath 
Day, as on other days of the weck. Judge 
Jackson, before whom the case was tried 
in the court below, decided that the Com- 
pany, in running Sunday trains, had not 
violated the law, and that the words “‘ or 
other works of necessity” were sufficient 
to protect the Company against any penalty. 
The decision made by the Court of Appeals 
sustains this view. Dismissing altogether 
the religious aspect of the question, Judge 
Pryor, who delivered the opinion of the 
Court, simply inquired whether, in view of 
the habits, usages, wants, and business 
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Sunday traius is a ‘‘ necessity”; not in the 
sense that it is physically impossible not to 
run them, but within the meaning of the 
statute considered in reference to the com- 
munity where it operates and in reference 
to the convenience and wants of thut com- 
munity. This, as the Judge holds, is the 
true criterion by which to determine 
the meaning of the term “necessity,” 
as used in the statute. ‘‘We quote from 
the opinion as follows: 

‘* The common sense as well as the moral 
sentiment of the country will suggest that 
the merchant who sells his goods, or the 
farmer who follows his plow, or the car- 
penter wbo labors upon the building, or the 
saloon-keeper who sells liquors on Sunday 
are each and all violating the law by which 
itis made penal to follow the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life on Sunday. The ordinary 
usages and customs of the country teach us 
that to pursue such employments on the 
Sabbath is wrong. Every man can realize 
the distinction between pursuing such avo- 
cations and that of transporting the traveler 
to his home or the pursuit of such employ - 
ments as must result from the necessary 
practical wants of trade.” 

We see no occasion to find fault with this 
construction of the Sunday law of Kentucky, 
‘“‘enacted from motives of public policy 
alone” and not designed to prescribe or 
enforce the performance of any religious 
duties. In the case of Spurhawk v. The 
Union Passenger Railway Company, 54 Penn., 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania said: 
“The law regards as necessary that which 
the common sense of the country, in its 
ordinary mode of doing busivess, regards as 
necessary. The change in the habits and 
customs of the people and the mode and 
character of transportation and travel make 
that a necessity at this day that half a cen- 
tury since would not have been so re- 
garded.” That is to say, the law, considered 
as a civil statute, to be administered by 
courts of justice, adupts itself to the con- 
dition and habits of the people, and in this 
condition and these habits finds the true 
criterion of what is to be deemed a work 
of necessity, and, therefore, excepted 
from the operation of the statute. It 
is to be remembered, however, that this 
view of the question tukes vo account of 
the Sabbath asa divine institution, or the 
luw of God which makes it not only a day 
of rest from secular labor, but also a day 
specially set apart for religious worship. 
The civil Sabbath does not use its sanctions 
to enforce the observance of the religious 
Sabbath. What may be admissible as a 
work of necessity under the former may 
not be so at all under the Jatter. And, in- 
asmuch as the laws of this country do not 
undertake to define or enforce the per- 
formance of religious duties on the Sab- 
bath Day or on any other day, the proper 
religous observance of the Sabbath is and 
must be left to the moral sense of the peo- 
ple, without the coercive regulation or re- 
straint of civillaw. One of the important 
duties of church is to create and sustain a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. 


Enlitorial Hotes. 


THe base and malignant murderer of our la- 
mented President is dead. Justice and law 
demanded this death, as the only atonement 
possible for his horrid crime. The claim of in- 
sanity made in his bebalf, though accepted by 
a few, was on his part a pretense, contradicted 
by the facts. To every reasonable test that 
can be proposed he fully answers all the de- 
mands of legal responsibility, and this is en- 
tirely sufficient to justify his execution as a 
murderer. That he was a strangely bad man 
the history of his life abundantly proves. It 
is well that the world is rid of bis presence. 
His fate is a warning to men of his class, and 
the political circumstances which led to his 
crime should be a warning to society. 








THE equity suit brought in favor of the 
creditors of Archbishop Purcell, for the re- 
covery of some four million dollars, has con- 
sumed eighty-four days in taking the testi- 
mony and now awaits the decision of the 
judge in the light of that testimony. Be the 
decision what it may, the case will undoubtedly 
go to the Supreme Court of Ohio. The poin' 
of contention is not as to the existence of the 
indebteduess, since this is admitted; but as to 
whether the Catholic Church property of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, the fee of which, 
under the rules of the Catholic Church, was 
vested in Archbishop Purcell, is in law and 

equity to te deemed Mable for the payment of 
this debt. The assignee'of thd depositors odp- 
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tends that it is so liable, not only because the 
fee is absolutely held by the Archbishop, but 
also because a portion of this property was 
produced by the very funds which the deposit- 
ors had placed in his hands and which he 
used in part for building Catholic churches, 
parsonages, schooi-houses, etc., in order to 
promote Catholicism. The argument seems to 
us a very strong one. Though the proof does 
not show any deliberate and intended fraud on 
his part, yet this was a gross and most inex- 
cusable misapplication of funds entrusted to 
him for safe keeping. Whether the law can 
rectify the blunder, and give back the money 
to the parties to whom it is due, by levying 
upon and selling this church property to pay 
the indebtedness of the Archbishop is the 
question for the courts to settle. If not paid 
in this way, the creditors will not be paid at 
all, and this would be to them a grave and 
serious injustice. 





We mentioned lately that a few Sabbaths 
agoa deacon in the Madison-avenue Congre- 
gational Church, in this city, conducted the 
public services and administered the sacra- 
meovts of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. We 
said that the theory which allowed this was 
not exclusively Congregational. It seems also 
to be Scotch Presbyterianism. The General 
Assembly of the Scotch Kirk in May had a 
discussion of the subject. Principal Tulloch 
said that ordination gives no spiritual grace 
and does not put the ordained ina different 
order. Professor Charteris said there is noth- 
ing in the New Testament to show that itis the 
function of a minister to dispense the Lord’s 
Supper. That may be, but the Westminster 
Confession of Faith says: 

‘There be only two sacraments ordained by 

Christ our Lord in the Gospel—that is to say, 
baptism and the Supper of the Lord ; neither 
of which muy be dispensed by any, but by a min- 
ister of the Word, lawfully ordained.” 
And there are two proof-texts appended (ut- 
terly irrelevant)—I Cor. iv, 1 and Heb. v, 4. The 
Churchman thinks it sees here a “‘ siguificant ’’ 
evidence of a ‘‘ movement toward liberalism.” 
It is a very mild kind of liberalism. 

APTER a delay which certainly acquits it of 

treading too closely on the heels of enterprise, 
the Christian Advocate begins, in its contri- 
butors’ columns, a series of articles on the sta- 
tistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
minister towhom the work was assigned ap- 
pears to have dealt with the subject thor- 
oughly and intelligently. He has laboriously 
examined all the footings of the various con 
ferences and missions and reports that but few, 
comparatively, are correct. In the majority 
of cases the footings are too large; but when 
the proper subtractions and additions have 
been made the totals are diminished by a few 
hundreds only, so that these errors are nearly 
neutralized in the general result. The Church 
bad at the close of 1881, according to this 
writer, 1,554,175 members and 159,624 proba- 
tioners. Our figures, given in our issue 
of March 16th, were 1,553,365 members and 
159,995 probationers, while the official footings 
are 1,553,340 members and 159,764 probation- 
ers. The differences are small and unimport- 
ant, but they show much carelessness on the 
part of the editors of the Minutes. The foot- 
ings for 1881 are substantially correct ; it is iu 
those of 1880 that the most serious errors are 
to be found. The article in the Advocate does 
not take these up ; but the writer has evident- 
ly found some of the repetitions which we 
specified in our editorials in March and he 
wil) presumably refer to them in his next 
article. It is the correction of these singular 
blunders that relieves the Church of the dis- 
couragipg exhibition uf a decline in the total 
of members and probationers tbe past year. 
We trust that, when the Advocate has satisfied 
itself that the condition of the Church fs mis- 
represented by the official statistics, it will 
give the weight of its editorial endorsement 
to the corrections. Itis too bad that a false 
and discouraging statement should have been 
permitted, unnecessarily, to possess the mind 
of the Churcb for months. 


THE Central Presbyterian is ready to make a 
concession. Weare sorry, for, if it begins to 
yield, does it know when it will stop? “‘ Obsta 
principiis.”” It says, speaking of inspiration: 

‘A mere casual statement that the distance 
from Emmaus to Jerusalem is ‘about three- 
score furlongs’ (Luke xxiv, 13) need not be 
strictly accurate. The writer merely means to 
give the popular estimate, which may have 
been erroneous. So, when Paul asks Timoth 
to bring him his cloak, which be says he left 
at Troas, it may be that Paul was mistaken in 
thinking that he had left the cloak at Troas. 
He may have let it at Assos.”’ 

Now, if Paul says he left it at Troas; he 
meant to give a certain amount of information. 
If this very incidental information may be an 
error, and revelation and Inspiration be unim- 
peached, is not the way laid open for a slightly 
lets and then less incidental information, till 
wecome to direct historical statements, like 





gh évent in the life of David or of Adam, 
wWhiel is not afrectly réligtsur im tte natare? 





We say, is not our contemporary starting its 
readers on a dangerous inclined way, which 
may lead to infidelity ? 

TuE Union College troubles are represented 
as arising from various causes. They are now 
apparently coming to a head, and it may not 
unnaturally be expected that a fina) settlement 
of them shall soon be reached ; and that,what- 
ever that conclusion, this venerable institution 
shall thereafter enjoy a more healthy,vigorous, 
and useful life. Tbe matters in question are 
not apparently fully developed to the public; 
but they are in the hands of a body of trustees, 
men of Christian cheracter and standing, from 
whom we may confidently expect a thorough 
and conscientious investigation and a prompt, 
wise, and courageous decision. It is gratifying 
to know that the spirit of the trustees and of 
the alumni, as manifested at the late com- 
mencement, was not of that partisan and de- 
monstrative character which, from all the 
newspaper reports, was anticipated, but calm 
and judicial. We await anxiously the result 
of the investigation, which is to be entered 
upon at once ; but at the same time look for a 
conclusion just in itself and advantageous to 
the College aud the interests of education gen- 
erally. 











It takes no uncommon sagacity to see that 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania are doomed 
to defeat in the election of this Fall unless 
they in some way heal up their existing differ- 
ences and unite their forces in support of a 
single ticket. They now have two tickets in 
the field, neither of which will be elected if 
the Republican vote is divided between them. 
The Independents are strong enough to defeat 
the Cameron ticket, but not strong enough to 
elect their own ticket against the Democrats. 
So the Cameron Republicans are strong enough 
to defeat the Independents, but not strong 
enough to win a victory for themselves. Do 
these two classes of Republicans propose, by 
their mutual opposition, to hand the state 
over to the Democracy? This is what they 
will dc, whether they propose it or not, unless 
they settle their differences and agree to act 
together. The sensible thing to do in the cir- 
cumstances is to withdraw both tickets from 
the field; to call a new state convention, con- 
sisting of delegates chosen by the people; and 
to nominate a ticket composed of entirely new 
men, that shall fairly represent the predominant 
preference of Pennsylvania Republicans. The 
leaders on both sides ought at once to take 
steps to this end; and, if they fail to do so, 
then the Republicans in the several counties 
ought to start the movement by getting up 
county conventions to take action on the sub- 
ject. Senator Cameron has bossed the party 
until be bas brought sbout the present state of 
things ; and now tbe party should not only 
dispense with this boss, but at once seek to ex- 
tricate itself from the condition which he has 
induced. We see no method for such extrica- 
tion except in a new convention and a new 
ticket. 


THE constitution of this state provides that 
‘if any bill presented to the governor contain 
several items of appropriation of money, he 
may object to one or more of such items, while 
approving of the other portion of the bill.” 
The items so objected to fail to become alaw 
upless repassed by two-thirds of both houses 
of the legislature. Bills unsigned when the 
legislature adjourns must be signed by the 
governor within thirty days after the adjourn- 
ment, or they fail to take effect. Governor Cor- 
nell deserves the thanks of the people of this 
state for the fidelity which he has shown in 
exercising the power thus granted to him. In 
1880 the Supply Bill came to him with along 
series of items, amounting in the aggregate to 
more than $1,500,000. He applied the pruning- 
knife and cut off about two-thirds of al] these 
items and then approved the remainder. 
This was heroic treatment and bad the effect 
of making the next legislature more cautious 
in voting away the people’s money. The 
Govercor had occasion to reduce the amount 
of the Supply Bil) by only about $103,000. 
This year the Supply Bill appropriated about 
$300,000, and Governor Cornell has vetoed 
thirty of the items, as inappropriate, amounting 
to $326,863.84, or a little less than one-half of 
the whole appropriation. One of the most 
commendable features of his gubernatorial 
career is bis persistent refusal to be a party to 
any system of jobbery in appropriation bills. 
He bas in this respect studied the interests of 
the people, rather than those of the lobbyists, 
If the President of the United States had the 
power of a partial veto, as he ought to bave, 
he would be able to save to the Government 
every year many millions of dollars which are 
voted away by the extravagance of Congress, 
without defeating appropristions that are 
legitimate. 


Tue Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald (Dem.) wisely 
and well says: ; 
*¢ The two races must work out their destiny 
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philanthropy is rendering the best possible 
service to God and man. Those are really 
brave who are trying to render full justice to 
both races, and those are cowards into whore 
hands itis not safe to trust the future of the 
country, who trample on all the rights of the 
Negroes and refuse to allow them to take in 
terest in public affaira, for fear that ignorance 
will rule over intelligence. Ignorance has 
never ruled intelligence; it never can do it; 
and it is a fearful blunder to refuse the weak 
what the laws of the land entitle them to.” 

The Vicksburg Her«!d, though strongly Demo- 
cratic, is one of the few Democratic papers at 
the South that takes a sensible and philosoph- 
feal view of the so-called Negro question. 
Nothing is more certain than that the colored 
people are to remain and increase as a large 
element in the population of the Southern 
States, especially the Gulf States. They will 
not die out and will not be crowded out, and 
will not crowd out the white population. 
Hence, “‘the two races must work out their 
destiny together in the South,” and that too 


in the state of freedom for both. What is 
the best way of doing this? There is but one 
correct answer to this question. The two 


races must recognize and respect the rights of 
each other, as members of the same body 
politic; and when they do this there will be 
The whites 
are really their own enemies and the enemies 
of the public weal in undertaking to trample 


out Negro tights. 


no Negro problem to be solved, 


It may be well at this time to eall attention 
to the third section of the Aet of March 2nd, 
1867 (14 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 472), which, as 
reproduced in section 1546 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, reads as follows: 

** No officer or employé of the Government 

shall require or requestany workingman in any 
navy yard to contribute or pay any money for 
political purposes, nor shall any workingman 
be removed or discharged for political opinion ; 
and any officer or employé of the Government 
who shall offend against the provisions of this 
section shall be dismissed from the service of 
the United States.’’ 
We are quite aware that this statute does not 
meet the case presented by the circular of Mr. 
Hubbell’s Congressional Campaign Committee, 
recently addressed to each one of the seven 
hundred employes of the navy yard at Boston, 
including the workingmen, all of whom were 
invited to pay definite sums specified and as- 
sured that ‘*the payment would not be ob- 
jected to in any official quarter.” And yet 
the «pirit of the statute condemns that cireu- 
lar most emphatically. We should like to 
know how the Committee got the names of 
these seven hundred employés and ascertained 
the salaries or wages paid to them. Who- 
ever gave them this information aflded and 
abetted the doing of the very thing which it is 
the purpose of this statute to prevent. 

Dr, Curry is used to hearing his ortho- 
doxy impeached by his Methodist brethren. 
The Michiqaun Christian Advocate makes the last 
attack. He had said in The Methodist that the 
trustworthiness of the Bible “fs found in its 
aggregate unity, in the book as a whole, rather 
than in the infallibility of every word or sen- 
tence, paragraph or book’; whereupon the 
Michigan paper sounds a note of warning : 

** Now, the practical difficulty of this liberal 

evangelical theory is that, when the fallibility 
of a portion of the words or sentences of 
the Bible is admitted, no one can tell what 
to believe. Every reader may have his doubted 
texts to suit bis convenience, and, whether a 
scholar or sn ignoramus, be can conclusively 
argue that people nowadays do not pretend to 
believe in plenary inspiration, that some of the 
language is of doubtful authority, ete. More- 
over, we would like to have Dr. Curry tell us 
whether a full set of unreliable parts can in 
any case make a reliable whole.” 
Dr. Curry can defend himself well enough in 
his own paper. Our own reply is simple, that 
there can be full authority without plenary in- 
spiration. Whatever theory of inspfration 
may be adopted or rejected, we yet have an 
historically trustworthy record of revelation 
from God, good enough to save ns. Bancroft’s 
history is trustworthy, true enough 
student to rest his examination on, even 
though {ft contains errors and is not plenarily 
inspired. To say that you cannot trust the 
Bible unless it be plenarily inspired is to talk 
without sense. 


for a 


THE new editor of The Alliance lays down a 
somewhat ambitious program. It is with no 
appearance of diffidence that he enters upon 
his vew vocation. He promises Chicago, for 
the first time, a paper of the type of The 
Nation. He will give the “cream of the latest 
literature in seience, philosophy, and art,”’ and 
announces that ‘‘ many of the leading names 
in the scientific world—such as Herbert Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and Tyndal (sic)—will contribute 
to its columns.’’ Of course, a paper taking 
‘*a broader platform,’’ whence it can see 
“humanity, as a whole, slowly evolving from 
basic into noble conditions,"’ cannot afford to 
give munch space to the “ discussion of religious 
topics.” Such discussion tends to produce the 
“religious crank,’ and it will be the aim of 
The Alliancé to preseat ‘slowly evolving ”’ 
bumanity with “a voble standard of ethics,’’ 








This “noble standard of ethics” is evidently 
of a different sort from the prevailing Chris- 
tian or even the old Pagan standard. It has 
no provision against false witness or slander, 
if we may take The Alliance itself asa guide. 
It tells us that the minister *‘ would rather be- 
lieve any kind ofa lie then any kind of truth,” 
and is ‘‘ unfit to live in this nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ We suppose that the logical deduction 
is that ministers ought to be killed off for the 
good of the nineteenth century. But, per- 
haps, considering that this view is givenina 
‘** paragraph,”’ we ought not to take it without 
the modification suggested by a clause in an- 
other note, which regards ‘‘ the ordinary news- 
paper paragrapher as utterly devoid of con™ 
scilence—when holding the fen.” There ts, 
however, a sentence in an editorialon ‘‘Cur- 
rent Skepticism’ which cannot be accounted 
for by this rule. It is not only devoid of con- 
science, it is devoid of common sense. What 
ean be the faculty of observation in a man, re- 
cently from the pulpit, too, who writes: ‘* The 
exception to-day in religious eircles is the be- 
liever; the skeptic isthe rnle’’? But we for- 
get. The Alliance occupies a ‘broader plat- 
form’’ than the rest of mankind, and this is 
what it means by saying that it sees man 
“slowly evolving from busic into nobler con- 
ditions,’’ from skepticism into ‘ diviner views 
of truth.” If our readers want to know 
whether 7he Alliance gives promise of perform- 
ing ite pledge to be such a paperss The Na- 
tion, we should reply that the prospect is 
favorable. On one point it already surpasses 
its model—in conceit. 

PROFESSOR ‘TUCKER’s sermon before the 
Congregational State Association of Massa- 
chussetts seems to have made a marked im- 
The interest with which it was lis- 
tened to, according to The Congreyationalist, 
was 80 intense as to be “ an agony of stillness”’ ; 
but it does not tell us whether it was a danger- 
ous discourse or not. It will publish it soon, 
and then we can tell. The correspondent of 
The Advance is equally pnon-committal. He 
says: 

* At evening Prof. W. J. Tucker delivered a 
remarkable sermon at the Rollstone Church, to 
an audience that at times seemed literally 
‘breathless.’ His text was Heb. xii, 28, 29. 
He began with a bold defense of couraye as 
necessary to Christian thinking, and a solemn 
assertion of -«riousness, derived from the 
power of an endless life, as equally essential. 
After a clear, strong statement of the spiritual 
and intuitional, as opposed to the mechanical 
and objective in theology, and after dwelling 
upon the spirit of our age as deeply con- 
scious of God, he spoke of three theories of 
tbe ‘uture state: (1) the theory of. material 
punishment, something external to God, 
brought down on the soul as penalty, and rep- 
resented in Scripture figure chiefly as fire ; (2) 
the theory of eternal punishment as conse- 
quent on eternal sin, which appears to be a pro- 
cess of ultimate destruction, a theory drawn 
from the inevitableness of physical law and 
penalty ; (3) he defined (as more satisfactory 
than either) future punishment to be the 
ure of the sou! to God, the whole of him—not 
one attribute, like his justice, not one part, as 
his ‘ right hand,’ but Aimself. Every soul is to 
be exposed to the presence of God, whose na- 
ture is love, a burning love, that will be un- 
bearable to any but one of bis children. The 
sermon will be printed. It deserves and will 
receive careful reading. Some thought it ‘a 
new Andover platform ’; others, that it marked 
an epoch in New England theology. Others 
called it mystical and a few were utterly dis- 
satisfied with it as an attempted but inadequate 
defense of Andover.”’ 





pression. 


This epitome suggests no doctrinal lapse. 
The chief query it would seem to raise is 
that of the profitableness of speculating and 
theorizing as to something of which we can 
know so nearly nothing as the modus operandi 
of future punishment. 





WBILe all professions are open to women, 
there isa new profession, or business, which 
women ought to create for themselves, but 
which we do not know to be occupied now, 
except asan adjunct to some otber business 
by either menor women. We mean that of 
expert advisers and directors as to the fur- 
nishing of rooms in houses. How their rooms 
shall be furnished or refurnished is a matter 
which concerns rather the women of the 
bouse thanthe men. As a man needs advice 
bow to build his house and goes to an archi- 
tect. for it, soa woman needs advice how to 
furnish her bedroom or parlor, and should go 
to some thoroughly competent woman for it. 
Such a professional adviser should have a 
thorough training iv the matter ; should have 
artistic culture, should have more than a 
smattering of architecture; should have 
the mastery of the harmonies of color 
and form; should know all about the 
varieties of furniture, stuffs, papers, hang- 
ings, aud pictures; should be able to lay 
out a dado, a cornice, and a frieze ; should be 
informed as to all the styles of furnishing, old 
and new, and understand why they are desir- 
able or detestable ; and sbould have the adapt- 
ive genius to fit her furnishing to the rooms, 
without repetition and sameness. This work 
belongs to women, and competent women— 
and they are few—would soon, if their charges 
were reasonable, fiad, we think, a large de- 
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mand for their services, Furnishing is now a 
very different thing from what it was. Rooms 
are not fitted mechanically with carpets and 
hard-finished walls, as they were. Taste is now 
being wonderfally employed in supplying fur- 
niture and stuffe, and hundreds of housewives 
know that their parlors might be made cheer- 
ful and beautiful, but do not know how todo 
it. They need advisers and can afford to pay 
suitably for advice. 


WE have said that our daily press seems to 
have no knowledge that a temperance wave 
is sweeping overthe West. We should make 
an exception in favor of The World, of this 
city, which has its eye on it, though consider- 
ably askance. A correspondent reports his 
experience in Topeka, Kansas, trying to get 
liquor. He found no bar-room in the hotels, 
and he also found that one who was “ obleeged 
to have it’? could get Mquor. All sorts of 
evasions and concealments were practiced. A 
box of matches was sold fora quarter, and a 
glass of “ice water’’ could be found in a rear 
room, A water-cooler would give pure water 
toan inexperienced man; but one who was 
properly ‘‘thirsty’’ and properly primed 
would draw something stronger by pressing a 
button under the faucet; but,though liquor 
could be had, it was to be got only secretly, 
and no noisy crowd was about a bar-room and 
no drunken people were seen in the streets, 
The conclusion we draw is that the laws are 
reasonably well executed and are popular and 
doing good; that drunkenness is greatly 
diminished and temptations removed from the 
young. The conclusion the correspondent 
gathers is that there is a great focrease of 
secret drinking, of drinking at home, and 
that the temper of the people has been ruined. 
He says: 

‘* Topeka is a bitter, contentious, and most 

fanatical community, and the prohibitionists 
have done mucb to make it so. They are di- 
rectly responsible for a deal of the cant in 
society, in religion, and in politics. They are 
‘reformers,’ and, like most other reformers, 
they are blasphemous and self-wise.”’ 
We expect a little of that evil and will take 
the risk of it. We never ourselves noticed 
that all reformers were mild-spoken, and are 
not surprised that the Kansas variety some- 
times speak with less charity than they should 
of drunkards and drunkard-makers. The old 
Puritans of Cromwell’s time were liable to the 
same charge, if we may trust Samuel Butler. 
Nevertheless, those Puritans, and these, put 
down the Devil, and have, on the whole, our 
sympathy, even if they have not the esthetic 
perfection of a red rose orared nose. When 
they have their victory sure and the Devil 
ceases to swinge his scaly tail quite so horridly, 
perbaps they will ‘* blaspheme ”’ him less. 

Tue Iowa amendment adopted last week 
simply forbids the manufacture and sale, for 
drinking purposes, of distilled and fermented 
liquors. It does not forbid giving them away ; 
but that would be an evasion the laws which the 
courts would easily dispose of. In Kansas a 
striet prohibitory law is beiug fairly well en- 
forced. In Ohio the Pond law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional and new legislation is 
waited for against liquor selling. In Nebraska 
a law wae passed last Winter against treating. 
In Michigan the license tax has been increased 
heavily on the manufacture and sale of all 
liquors. In Wisconsin the courts have de- 
clared a law against treating unconstitutional 
and the temperance people will make a vigor- 
ous fight to carry the next legislature, at what- 
ever political risks. In the Ilinoia, legislature 
stringent bills were defeated last. Winter, as 
was a temperance plank in the Republican 
Convention, last week. In Indiana a probibi- 
tory amendment bas passed one legislature and 
must pass another before it can be submitted 
to the people. The fight there will come next 
and be hot, but with the chances strong in 
favor of the reform. The new Connecticut 
law requires that the names of five taxpayers 
shall be attached to each petition fora license 
and that no signature can go on two petitions. 
This promises to reduce considerably the num- 
berof saloons. In North Carolina prohibition 
will be a principal factor in the next election, 
with the Republicans largély on the wrong 
side. It thus appearsthat there is something 

of acyclone whirling about, which will spill 
the whisky. 


Besipes the tragedy at Washington, another 
court scene is over in New Haven, ending in 
the acquittal of the Malley cousins. Doubtless, 
the jury came to the only conclusion possible ; 
for the trial was not for seduction, but for 
murder. The question was not whether these 
young men (if other young men will pardon 
as for including them in the class) were too vile 
to be fit to live ; not whether they were obscene 
vultures, defiling and destroying wherever 
they could fix their talons; but whether they 
had poisoned one Jenny Cramer with arsenic. 
That was not proved, whatever else was 
proved. The poor, seduced girl was either 
murdered or committed suicide. Which it 
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will ever know. The affair has beena horrible 
revelation of the danger to which girls sus- 
ceptible to attention and flattery are exposed, 
and of the unsounded depths of depravity to 
which our young men may sink. We canhardly 
imagive anything more ghastly than the re- 
ported untimely revel to which, at a public 
place of entertainment, these ‘‘ boys’’ invited 
their friends the night after they had been re- 
leased, when wine flowed free, and no one 
seemed to see the staring eyes of the dead 
victim, lying on the beach, looking up to God 
for vengeance. We confess the deepest pity 
for the poor parents. That mother spoke right 
when she told her daughter that her younger 
sister’s home could not be her home except 
she were a virtuous girl. Did it drive Jenny 
Cramer to suicide? We do not know ; but her 
suicide were better than that she should lead 
her sister by the same bad road. For these 
young men and such as they virtuous men and 
women have only contempt. With them virtue 
will not associate. The brand is on them and 
they must carry it. 

.... The assassin did not know that he needed 
any minister, he said, ‘“‘for I feel that Iam a 
Christian; but, if I have any minister at all, I 
prefer a Congregationalist.’’ And so they gave 
him Mr. Hicks for chaplain. We do not judge 
that the Congregationalists are proud of their 
convert. Mr. Hicks was not an inappropriate 
chaplain, for he is so pronounced a Stalwart that 
he was one of the immortal medaled 306 who 
voted at the Republican Convention at Chicago 
forGen. Grant to the veryend. Like that other 
Stalwart Congregationalist, Dr. Newman, he 
was a Methodist, but, being out of a job, and 
there being a split in a Washington Methedist 
church, one portion went off and became Con- 
gregational, and called him for their minister, 
and so he gets his unpleasant notoriety. 

..--For utter surrender of editorial rights 
commend us to The Christian Intellengeneer. 
The most important and exciting topic that 
came before the Reformed Synod was the 
Poughkeepsie memorial, asking for a certain re- 
lief in creed subscription. It was referred toa 
committee, to report next year. The Jitelligen- 
cer informs its intelligent readers that it will 
not discuss the subject at a!) in itscolumns, and 
that it will not find fault with the decision of 
the committee, ‘‘ whatever it may be.” For 
our part,we prefer the course of Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, which.when a similar matter came up 
in its denomination, lately, was not afraid to 
oppose the unanimous trustees and facuity of 
the leading seminary, and speak its mind if it 
smashed things, as it did. 

....England seems likely to be left alone as 
the protector of orderin Egypt. The British 
forces have been collected during the week 
past, and it would seem that as soon asthe 
Conference is through doing nothing they can 
immediately land and protect the Suez Canal, 
and, if necessary, the Khedive. The Sultan is 
supporting equally the Khedive and Arabi 
Bey; that is, the defender and the murderer of 
the Europeans, hundreds of whom were slaugh- 
tered in the riot and are still unavenged. We 
can only wait, assured that Gladstone will act 
wisely ; but hoping that, if there be another 
iytervention, it will promote British control in 
Beypt, and vot, as in the case of that which re- 
moved Mehemet Ali, be wholly in the interest 
of Turkey. 

..«-The Hanson Place Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, last week, sustained the charges 
against Deacon Richardson, accusing him of 
‘‘ disorderly walk” and ‘‘immoral conduct,” 
in that be had employed several hundred men 
on Sunday to build a railroad in one of the 
streets of that city. We stated the case in 
our last issue, and expressed the opinion, in 
the light of the admitted facts, that Mr. Rich- 
ardson was a gross offender against the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath and deserved the stern 
rebuke of the church, and none the less be- 
cause he happens to be one of its rich and in- 
fluential members. We are glad that the 
church has done its duty in the premises. 


...-Some time ago a number of Protestant 
ministers in Mexico united in a statement to 
the public bringing grave accusations egainst 
the Church of Jesus (a branch of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church), with particulars and 
proof in support of them. We are surprised, 
therefore, at the following statement in the 
Spirit of Missions, in a letter from Mexico: 

* Bishop Riley had recently a conference of 
nearly three bours with the parties. They 
bave become convinced that the statements in 
that document are either false or are misrepre- 
sentations, and have named a commitice to 
get out of the mistake the best way prac- 
ticable.”’ 

We are curious to see whetber this correspond- 
ent knows whereof he affirms. 


, ..The Democrats of South Carol!na passed 
a registration law to cut down the colored 
yote to its minimum quantity. The Charles- 
ton News strongly advocated the passage of 
thelaw. Finding, however, that the law does 
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not practically work as was anticipated, the 
News now says: “No nervous regard for cen- 
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sistency should prevent the legislature from 
abolishing registration, if it can be ascertained 
that registration will Jessen the political pow- 
er of the white people.”” The problem which 
perplexes the Democrats of South Carolina is 
that of running a state government on the 
basis of the minority rule. 


«eeeThe opponents of prohibition laws say 
that they never do and never cau stor the sale 
and consumption of liquors. That is true. 
They only reduce their sale. [tis with penal 
laws prohibiting the sale of liquors as it is with 
euch laws prohibiting murder or theft. Thefts 
and murders are not prevented, hut only di- 
minished ; but that is quite an advantage, and 
no argument against the law. If the sale of 
liquors is not greatly reduced by such laws as 
are enforced under the new amendment in 
Kansas, why have the brewers and whiskey 
manufacturers been spending their money 80 
freely to defeat the amendment in Iowa ? 


..It is pleasant to see how surely, if slow- 
ly, our Western borders, however full of un- 
godliness they may be, gradually come under 
Christian control. Probably California con- 
tained for some years the most godless popu- 
lation in the land. For some years the Church 
seemed to be utterly without influence, while 
all the wealth and fashion of San Francisco 
was irreligious beyond description; but now 
the churches are a decided power and the 
whole Pacific Coast is becoming as Christian 
as other parts of the country. Even at a dis- 
advantage, religion will get the upperhand, in 
time. 

.. We are not surprised that the Milwaukee 
brewers are staggered by the prohibition vote 
of Iowa. To acorrespondent of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean they unanimosly expressed great 
surprise at the result. They had raised a large 
sum of money and sent it to Iowa to be used 
in defeating the amendment, and expected 
success. That shows how little the immoral 
forces in the community understand the moral. 
Money could not buy off the conscience of the 
grand State of lowa, nor could it be juggled 
out of its convictions by specious vaporings 
about ‘liberty ’’ and ** sumptuary laws.”’ 


.... Weare grieved. The Richmond Relivions 
Herald speaks of THE INDEPENDENT as “‘ hostile 
to the Baptists.”’ You have spoken very unad- 
visedly with your lips, brother, which is as 
politely as we can express ourselves. If occa- 
sionally we favor Baptists with faithful wounds, 
itought to be a proof that we are friends. 
Certainly we have an immense number of 
friends among the Baptists, whose friendship 
we could not return with hostility; and 
The Reliyious Herald is a Baptist paper for 
which we have a very hearty regard. 

.. That much-named, often-defeated * mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister’’ bill bas 
failed to pass Parliament by anarrow majority, 
whereupon The Church Times warns the Church 
that, if she would save herself from the most 
‘*serions disaster that has happened to her 
since the Reformation,”’ she must go to work. 
It says the bill is for the “legalization of in- 
cest.”” And yet it thinks it absurd to prohibit 
the marriage of third cousins. But third cous- 
ins are of blood relation, while the deceased 
wife’s sister is not. 

.. We see in The Churchman an enthuslastie 
account of a lectureiu this city on “‘ Revelation 
and Science,’ by the clergyman whom Tie 
MAhodist told about as confessing that he had 
never read Darwin's books. He is reported as 
showing, With frequent applause, how “‘ science 
had proved a blind guide, or the Mosaic ac- 
count demonstrably correct,” and six clergy- 
men thanked him and wished he might be 
more widely beard, and they passed him a vote 
of thanks. Of course. Such offences must 
come. 


..-. 1 be Democrats of Pennsylvania last week 
nominated Comptroller Robert E. Pattison, of 
Philadelphia, as their candidate for governor, 
and there is scarcely a doubt that they will 
elect him, unless the Republicans of that state 
unite in supporting a single state ticket. The 
only practicable method of such union is the 
withdrawal of both Republican tickets and the 
nomination of a new ticket by a new conven- 
tion. If Senator Cameron standsin the way, 
then let him be summarily put out of the way. 

..-The reunion of Christendom, whieh an 
English society was organized long ago to 
promote, is surely coming. This association 
now rejoices in the better observance of Roga- 
tion Tuesday, the day set apart for this object. 
Last year there were only one or two services, 
while this year there were ‘ nearl; a dozen.” 
If this number can be increased to two or 
three Jozen, what is there longer to delay the 
reunion of Christendom, or the ‘three great 
commupions” which constitute it. 


.-Seeretary Folger reported, at a recent 
Cabinet meeting, that some sixty thousand 
Chinese laborers, now under contract in Cuba, 
and desirous of returning to China, had ap- 
plied for permission to pass through the 
United States, as otherwise they would be 
compelled to return by way of England. The 
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eouclusion of the Cabinet was that, under the 
recent anti-Chinese law, this permission could 
not be granted. This is a free country! Every 
year it has its Fourth of July! 


...The Old Guard medals, commemorative 
of the thirty-six ballots cast for General Grant 
at the Chicago Convention, are said to be 
ready, after long delays, for distribution among 
those who adhered to bim to the last. Senator 
Cameron last week sent fifty-one of these 
medals to this city for the New York delegates 
who adhered to the General’s cause until the 
field was lost and the will of the people proved 
to be stronger than the Conkling-Cameron- 
Logan-Grant machine. 


.. The Inteior says that a denial of the 
deity of Christ, while a deep and dangerous 
error, does not necessarily deprive the errorist 
of asaving faith. This would seem to bea 
very safe proposition and is only another way 
of saying that perhaps there are some Unita- 
rians who will not be lost. But The Herald and 
Presbyter says that it cannot agree with The 
Interior. That is, according to that intelligent 
paper, all Unitarians will be eternally damned. 


.. The Democrats of Maine bave nominated 
Governor Plaisted for re-election, putting him 
on an anti-bank and hard-money platform. 
The Greenback Fusionists had previously 
nominated him on the basis of a soft-money 
platform. Which of these platforms does 
Governor Plaisted accept? The platforms are 
in direct antagonism on the currency ques- 
tion, and, if he holds to the one, he cannot hold 
to the other. 


....Mr. George Lear, who was the president 
of Mr. Cameron’s first state convention, ad- 
vises him te abdicate as boss, to take himself 
out of the way, and let the Republican Party, 
under other counsels, {uaugurate measures for 
its own harmony in Pennsylvania. It is too 
late for him to figure in the movement at all. 
The best thing he can doisto keep quiet and 
do nothing. Mr. Lear is quite right on this 
point. 

.. The Observer is falling from grace. It 
prints its business notice “To Subscribers” 
at the head of its religions editorial page, as if 
it wanted them to read Sunday about labels, 
arrears, 9nd bills. On one of its secular pages 
it asks its readers to be careful not to miss 
‘the notice at the head of the religious edito- 
rial columns.” What is the use, then, of 
keeping them separate ? 

..Dr. Elbert 8. Porter is, as he says, ‘“‘a 
Reformed, Presbyterian, Calvinistic, Orthodox 
minister of the Gospel.’’ All the better for 
that is his letter to The Obserwr, which it 
prints without comment, explaining and de- 
fending his action in first bringing the Univers- 
alist children into the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
procession apd keeping them there. It is good 
reading. 


....Senator Coke, when the Bank Bill was 
under consideration in the Senate, unwittingly 
disclosed the fact that he did not understand 
the nature and praetical working of a clearing- 
house institution; and Senator Bayard kindly 
undertook the task of pouring light upon his 
darkness. A senator who does not know what 
he is talking about had better not talk. 


..-The North Carolina Democrats, who 
stand a good chance of being defeated this 
Fall by the union of the Independent Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans, are calling lustily 
for money, as the only means of savmg them 
from impending defeat. Money they must 
have or their cause is gone. Who will help 
them? What does Mr. Tilden say? 


.-“*No doubt,” says The Congregationalist, 
‘individual errorists among us may be striving 
to lead their churches off in this direction to- 
ward blank Universalism and infidelity.” We 
do vot recall one such case where a Congre- 
gational pastor can properly be sus} ected of 
such an attempt. But why eall it ‘“ 
Universalism ”’ ? 





.. The Morning Star says that, according to 
its observation among the Free Baptists, 
President Washburn is right in thinking that 
the interest in foreign missions is less aglow 
than it was a few decades ago. It appears to 
us that the enthusiasm is Jess because it has 
settled down into fixed principle. 

.. The Catholic Review is proving that Evan- 
gelical denominations are declining, and refers 
to Unitarian statistics in proof, asking : “‘ Are 
Unitarians ‘ Evangelicals’? ” Well. really, inno- 
cent friend, we regret to inform you that the 
term “‘ Evangelical’’ was invented just to ex- 
elude Unitarians. 

-.The Prohibitionists of Maine have de- 
cided not to nominate a separate ticket, being 
satisfied with the temperance plapvk iv the 
Republican platform. This will secure to the 
Republican ticket, at the least, several hun- 
dred votes that would otherwise have been 
lost. 

.- The editor of The Congregationalist says 
he is a member ofa church whose creed is 80 
loose that it could easily be changed ; that 


these is nothiug init to’keep out of it any. } 


average Unitarian or Universalist or Rational- 
ist. But somehow they don’t come in. 

..There was evidently a good deal of 
seething excitement at the <neetings of the 
Massactinsetis and Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Societies ; but there was, fortunately, 
no explosion and apparently the disaffection is 
past; with the cause of it now removed. 

.-A Baptist minister has baptized *‘ fifteen 
willing converts at Good Thunder,” says a 
contemporary. We do not see why it should 
use such an expletive, unless they were con- 
verted in a Methodist revival. 

....We bid Dr. H. M. Field welcome back 
from his trip abroad. He has sent his in- 
structive letters during his absence and his 
editorial associates at home bave given ug a 
vigorous and helpful paper. 

..It takes a good deal to shake (ieneral 
Grant’s imperturbability. When he was drawn 
through the window of the car which was pre- 
cipitated into the water, he was still puffing 
his lighted cigar. 

..Several inquiries are made as to whether 
an article in Zhe Popular Science Month'y on 
the age of the patriarchs can be trusted. We 
reply that it is based on very bad Hebrew 
exegesis. 

..Next week we will give a full report of 
addresses at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn. 
We have heard of no other prominent celebra- 
tion of our national holiday. 

..The World doubts if the temperance 
amendment to the Iowa Constitution is itself 
constitutional! It is if it has been adopted. 

Why should a murderer be allowed to 
speak from the scaffold? Can any one sug- 
gest a good reason ? 

..Editors are bad grammarians. They 
often decline articles. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Supscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given ou the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subsériber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDKPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 

and, if it can be made known through our 

friends that THe LNDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or moreat that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
mh us on the new club rates now named. 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

TRAPHAGAN, CLOTHIER. 
oni" Clothing to order a8 le Dn Taiee, 


‘ourth Avennes, New _ ovelties and 
-made Clothing cut from 
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ON TO DENVER! 


To the weird beauty of the Rocky Mountain resorts 
and health-giving quality of its sparkling waters and 
bright skies,as an inducement to the tourists and 

kers for a S trip to Col do, must 
be added this season the attr of the National 
Mining and Industrial Exposition, the interesting fea- 
tures of which are new, numerous, and varied This 
grand exhibit of mineral and geological 
together with the best productions of: mechanical and 
industrial skill, opens August 1st for two months. 

The good news reaches our table in official form that 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy NEW THROUGH 
LINE from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis to Denver 
will be opened for through passenger traffic on July 
2d. thus affording all intending visitors to Coloradoa 
direct. elegant, and comfortable route. When ready 
to go, yon should ask your ticket agent to ticket you 
by way of the “ Burlington Route,” the only through 

ine. 


wi orb epee 
OUR IMPRUDENCE 
THE CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION.—How many of us can 
date the cause of our last sickness to etther a crowd. 
ed room, and then coming out in acold air, or wear. 
ing damp clothes, causing @ cough which settles upon 
the lupgs, producing seated pains in the chest? 
ALLEN’s Lung Palsam will check the disease and re- 
store health to the system, if only used in time. 
Remember and call at the Drug Store for ALLEN’s 
Lung Balsam. Every family should keep it at hand. 


A TELLING FACT. 
Ir is not often upon the first appearance of a tollet 
preparétion that the druggits give it their highest 
reco.omendation ; but from the outset *‘ Chansplin’s 
yr ” for the com 
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COLORADO EXCURSIONS. 


COLORADO ROUND TRIP TOURIST TICKETS at 
greatly reduced rates —via. C., B., and Q. R. R., new 
Chicago and Denver Through Line, good during Sum- 
mer months and National Mining and Industrial Fx- 
position, in September, are now on sale, and full par- 
ticulars as to trains and rates can be obtained from 
any Coupon Ticket Office In the United Staies or Can- 
ada, 





THE Bowery Savings Bank has declared interest 
Hy rate of four per cent. per annum, payable July 








LUNDBORG’S 
CALIFORNIA WATER. 


FOR THE TOLLET AND BATH. 


Fragrait, Cooling, and Refreshing. 





= ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE CAUZE 
Non-Explosive 


OIL STOVE. 






Lamp, 
mak BR ey Absolutely Non- 
losiv 
i not Smoke when placed 
a draught. Ieservoir finished 
In imitation of Scotch Granite. 
i 1 % Stove bas improved 
were BAKE OVEN, Suoas's 's Hinerp 
_ CHIMNEY many 
other valuable feaprovemnante. 
Send for Catalogue. 

IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTI UL CARDS, ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1Gut WONDERS OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CTS. POSTAOE. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f¢ Co., 

45 Summer Street, Boston; | 100 Beekman Street, N.Y.; 
95 Lake Street, Chicago; || 7 £, 14th Street, N. Y 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, — 


29 to 33 PARK PLACE, 
corner Church Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealer in Lawn Tennis. Archery, Cricket, 
and Sporting Goods of Every Description. 


LAWN TENNIS RACQUETS 
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_RUGENE ROCK, Ges Hixav, Queens Uo., N.Y. 


MALABIA, 22" 2sciesee'e. 
is the most # ssful re 
* way ie for Ree: A ae a 


all other forms of modern A full omeneute 
for quinine. —— - ay sont, 00 pills in a box, 
gusarcoetel- 5@ cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 1 


boxes, €4 
aie GEORGE TALCOTT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulten Street, New York. 








HUNTER’S SINTERS. 12 articles in one. Has 
no equal in me world. Buy noother, Sixty-page cat- 
alogue free. J. M. HUNTER. Manuf'g Co., Cincinnati. 





Your attention having been called te the 
merits of 


LANs ; 
we would new Seabee. HMaAVe You TRIED 
IT? It isthe BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 


of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
PLATE GLASS, AND SHOW-CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
t@ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 4% 


DIVIDENDS. 
BowERYSAVINGS BANK. 








New York, June 12th, 1882. 
ASEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of four per 
cent, perannum on ALL SUMS of FIVE DOLLARS 
AND UPWARD and not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars which shall have been deposited at least 
three months on the FIRST DAY of JULY NEXT will 
be allowed to the Depositors and will be payable on 
or after Monday, July 17th, 1882, in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
G. H. , COOGESHALL, Secretary. 
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Financial, 
THE TAX ON STATE BANES. 


Tue bill which has just been passed by 
the House of Representatives and will, 
doubtless, be approved by the Senate and 
signed by the President, repeals the taxes 
on the capital and deposits of banks and 
bankers imposed by section 3,408 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
These taxes ure one twenty-fourth of one 
per cent. each month on the average 
amount of deposits, subject to payment by 
check ordraft, or represented by certificates 
of deposit or otherwise, and the same 
amount each month on the average amount 
of capital of any bank or banker beyond the 
amount invested in United States bonds. 
State banks and private bankers have since 
1864 been required to pay these taxes to the 
Genera] Government. Similar taxes for a 
like period bave also been levied upon the 
national banks. 

The protest of the banks, both state and 
national, sgainst these taxes has been long 
and loud; and, until the passage of the re- 
cent bill by the House of Representatives, 
no bill has been passed by either house of 
Congress proposing to afford any relief. 
No species of property has for the last 
eighteen years been so heavily burdened 
by taxes as capital employedin the banking 
business. We congratulate the state banks, 
some of whose quarterly reports appear this 
week in our advertising columns, that the 
day of, at least, partial relief seems to 
be near at hand. The theory of fleecing 


and plundoring the banks by exorbi- 


tant taxation is, in practical result, 
the theory of fleecing and _plunder- 
ing their customers, Who in the end 


have to pay thetaxes. Banks are but fiscal 
agents of their customers, and must of 
necessity charge all their expenses, includ- 
ing taxation, to these customers. 

It isa great mistake toassume that banks 
have an interest distinct and separate from 
the general interests of trade, and that what 
injures or embarrasses them produces no 
effect upon trade. Trade needs banks for 
its convenience, and banks need trade asa 
means of profit. They are mutually de- 
pendent upon_each other and so dependent 
that what harms the one harms the other. 
There is nothing more insane and stupid 
than the incessant denunciation of banks 
which constitutes the chief oratory of some 
political and party blackguards, who pour 
forth torrents of falsehood and abuse, with- 
out knowing what they are talking about. 
EE 


STATE BANKS. 


ATTENTION is called to the following 
summarizing of the reports of the State 
Banks, published in our financial columns 
this week: 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 


IEE. ncacctosnvetscneesaeses $1,255,417 
Capital took, .........scccsecesss 100,000 
i dcbnskkwnentdécncennuonaahe 75,000 
Undivided profits................. 83,357 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 

RNG ics ccdces cccctneneneecces 2,033,561 
Cee 240,000 
RIED occdccocecccesescccccceccees 62,415 

88,706 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market was easy throughout 
the entire week, considering the prepara- 
tions which had to be made for the payment 
of July interests and dividends by the 
many corporations and banking institutions 
having the same to pay, although in the 
early dealings there was a slight flurry, 
which was the result of manipulation and 
caused the rates to run up as high as 9 per 
cent. The demand at this excessive rate 
was of short duration, for, when it became 
known that money commanded such a 
premium, large sums were offered, which 
occasioned a tumble to 3 per cent. Bor- 
rowers, with Government bonds as se- 
curity, were supplied at 2 and 2} 
per cent. Time loans were quoted at 
4and 5 per cent. on stocks and 2} to 34 
per cent. on Government bonds. Prime 
mercantile paper sold at 44 to 54 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds continued strong during the 
week, with a tendency to bigher prices and 
an increased demand for investment. The 
changes of the week were au advance of } 
pert cent. in extended 6s and 4 per cent. i 
extended “a 








The following were the closing quota- 
tions of Government bonds: 

Bia, Aska) _ Bid. 
Se "E‘com tf toast tou Currency ox be 
4468, 1801, reg...114 114% Currency 68,°07.431 
4448, 1891.coup.1l4 11444 Currency 6s, 08.132 
48,1907, reg.....119 11994) Currency 6s, '99.183 
4s, 1907. coup....120 12044 

Treasurer Gilfillan estimates the decrease 
of the public debt in June at about $12,- 
000,000, perhaps more. This will raise the 
decrease of the fiscal year ending June 30th 
to about $151,500,000. 

The revenues of the new fiscal year will 
reach $480,000,000, less the internal revenue 
reduction under the bill passed this week, 
which will affect the receipts of the new 
year less than $20,000,000, but the receipts 
of the fiscal year 1884 about $26,000,000. 

The Treasurer of the United States now 
holds for the national banks $210,118,55 
of the extended 5s, and the public about 
$190,000,000. The Treasurer also holds for 
the banks $27,273,000 extended 6s, for 
which other bonds must soon be substi- 
tuted. 

There will be another call for continued 
6-per-cen!. bonds of the series of 1863 early 
next week, probably for $15,000,000. 

The probabilities seem to point to a new 
2-per-cent. bond being issued, according to 
the following disp»tch from Washington: 
‘‘The Ways and Means Committee have 
just directed the chnirman to prepare a 
joint resolution to provide for the issue of 
$200,000,000 bonds, bearing interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent annum, such bonds 
to be exchanged for extended 5-per-cent. 
bonds.” 

GOLD AND Si.ver.—At the United States 
Assay Office in New York the business 
during June was quiet, total deposits being 
only $808,000 gold and $347,800 refined sil- 
ver. There was transmitted to the Mint at 
Philadelphia, for coinage, $16,780,088 in 
gold. 

The number of silver dollars coined under 


the Bland Silver Bill was 116,000,000 up to 
the first of the present month, and, unless 
Congress repeals the law before its adjourn- 
ment, next week, the Mint will turn out 
2,200,000 more of them a month through 
out the year. The fact that but 82,000,000 
of them are now in actual circulation in- 
dicates the extent of the glut in the vaults 
of the Treasury. The amount of deficiency 
in the whole mass of standard silver dollars 
can be exactly computed, since each of them 
is twelve cents less in value than the gold 
dollar. That is, the actual value of the 
116,000,000 silver dollars is $13,920,000 less 
than the face value. It is certainly unwise 
to increase the flood of dishonest coin and 
Congress should repeal the law which re- 
quires it. If Senator Sherman had his way, 
the $116,000,000 of standard silver would 
be put into the melting-pot, and then re- 
coined into dollars containing 463} grains 
of silver each. The ratio of gold to silver 
at present prices of those metals is 1 to 18. 

A writerin the Boston Economist upon 
the future of gold shows that the present 
annual product of gold, as compared with 
former periods, is enormous. At the period 
of the discovery of America it was but 
$100,000; after the occurrence of that event 
it gradually increased, and in 1800 it was 
$17,000,000; and in 1853 it reached its 
maximum, when it was $236,000,000; it soon 
afterward gradually decreased, and it is now 
but half of that sum. The amount of gold 
in existence at the commencement of the 
Christian Era is estimated to have been 
$427,000,000; at the period of the discovery 
of America it had diminished to $57,000,- 
000; after that event it gradually increased, 
and in 1600 it attained to $105,000,000; in 
1700 it reached $351,000,000; in 1800 it 
amounted to $1,125,000.000; in 1853 it 
attained to $3,000,000,000; and at the 
present time the amount of gold in existence 
is estimated to be $7,895,000,000; which, if 
melted into one mass, could be contained in 
the basement of Bunker Hill monument, 
which isa cube of thirty feet. The amount of 
the precious metals in existence is estimated 
to be $13,276,000,000. From the earliest 
times to the commencement of the Christian 
era, the amount of gold obtained from the 
surface and mines of the earth is esti- 
mated to have been $1,400,000,000,000; from 
the date of the latter event to the discovery 
of America $3,900,000,000 were obtained; 
from the date of the latter event to the close 
of 1842 an addition of $2.700,000,000 was ob» 
tained ; the extensive working of the Russiad 
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mines since 1843 added tothe close of 1852 
$900,000,000 more; the triple discovery of 
the California mines in 1848, the Australian 
in 1851, and the New Zealand in 1861 has 
added, to the close of 1881, $5,404,374,000; 
making a grand total of $14,304,374,000. 
The total amount of the precious metals 
obtained from the earliest times to the 
present day is estimated to be $25,673,- 
374,000. 

Mr. Burchard, Director of the Mint, bas 
completed bis annual report of the produc- 
tion of silver and gold in the United States. 
His figures are reported to be $34,700,000 
of gold an $43,000,000 of silver. 


Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bavk shares were as follows: 


Bid. Asked.) Bid. Asked, 
America....,..... 154 158 |Merchants’ Ex.. — 98 
Ns niiualewes tenia ; — |Nassau........... 
Commerce,,., ..-151 y 


152 
Corn Exchange .172 a= 
Fourth Nation’'l.120 
Hanover. ........ 
Mec. Bank’g Ass. — 
Mecn's & Trad’rs 98 
Mercantile... .....122 


104 'Union............ 
110 
130 

Foreron Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was moderately active, 
though 60-day bills were weak, with very 
small offerings, while demand bills were 
steadier, owing to July 1st settlements. 
The nominal quotations are $4.86} for 60- 
day bills and $4.89 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions varying 
as follows: $4 844@$4.854 for 60-day bills, 
$4.88@$4.88+ for demand, $4.884@4.89 for 
cable transfers, and $4.834@$4.834% for 
commercial bills. 

BankinG.—The Senate and House con- 
ferees on the National Bank Charter Exten- 
sion Bill met and agreed upon all points in 
controversy except the 12th and 13th sec- 
tions of the Senate bill, which relate to the 
issue of gold certificates and the punish- 
ment of national bank officers for over- 
certification of checks. 

The Senate amendment, providing that 
national bauvks with « capital of $100,000 
or less shall keep on deposit United States 
bonds ‘‘ in excess of one-third of their capi- 
tal stock, as security for circulation,” was 
so amended as to provide that banks bav- 
ing a capital of $150,000 or less shall keep 
on deposit bonds equal to one-fourth of 
their capital stock, as security for circula- 
tion. 

The ninth section of the bill as finally 
agreed upon is as follows: 

‘Sec. 9. That any national banking 
association now organized or hereafter or- 
ganized desiring to withdraw its circulating 
notes, upon a deposit of lawful money 
with the Treasurer of the United States, as 
provided in section 4 of the act of June 
20th, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing 
fora redistribution of national bank cur- 
revcy, and for other purposes,’ or as pro- 
vided io this act, is authorized to deposit 
lawful money and withdraw a proportion- 
ate amount of the bonds held as security 
for its circulating notes iu the order of such 
deposits, and po national bank which 
makes avy deposit of lawful money in 
order to withdraw its circulating notes 
shall be entitled to receive any increase of 
its circulation for the period of six months 


from the time it made such deposit of law- | 


ful money for the purpose aforesaid, pro- 
vided that not more than $3,000,000 of law- 
ful money shall be deposited during any 
calendar month for this purpose. And 
provided further that the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to bonds called 
for redemption by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or to the withdrawal of circulat- 
ing notes in consequence thereof.” 


The conferees will meet again to con- 
sider the twelfth and thirteenth sections of 
the Senate bill. The indications are that 
they will be accepted by the House con- 
ferees and adopted without material 
change 

The Bank of Commerce of Richmond, 
Va., has suspended payment to depositors. 
The cashier represents that the bank owes 
not over $340,000 and will pay about 50 
cents on the dollar. An exhibit of the con- 
dition of the institution shows that heavy 
losses had been sustained during the current 

ear on bonds and stocks carried over from 
ast veer, whereby the capital of the bank 
bad been greatly impaired. 

A comparison of the condition of the 
natioval banks of the United States on the 
19th of May last with that for the cor- 
responding time last year shows that the 
number of benks has increased by about 
120, but the capital has increased less than 
fifteen millions, indicating thet a large 
majority of the new banks are small ouves. 
The circulation bas increased only about 
six millions; the bonds held to secure the 
issue have inereased seven and a half 
millions. The reserve items show changes 
not very considerable in amount. Specie 
has diminished about ten millions; legal 
®sndets and certificates of deposits have in- 
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creased about five millions. Of the item 
which indicate the amount of business, 
loans and discounts have increased ninety- 
one millions, but individual deposits are 
less by twenty-five millions, indicating a 
fuller employment of money. As bearing 
upon the question whether or not the banks 
are parting with their bonds and retiring 
from business, it may be mentioned that in 
May, 1881, the banks held $412,000,000 in 
bonds, whereas in May, 1882, they held 
000 








Stock Market.—Uncertainty and weak- 
ness has seemed to characterize speculation 
on the Stock Exchange throughout the week 
and there bas been such a mixing up of 
wenkness and strength that nobody seemed 
to know whether the market was firm or 
feeble. The variation in values were with- 
out importaot change, except in a few in- 
stances, where tbey were fractionally better. 
The impression is general that prices will 
be better after the holidays, though there is 
no disposition shown even by the most 
enthusiastic of those who prognosticate such 
results to storeup any quantity of stocks 
in anticipation of the rise. Toward the 
closing transactions there was manifested 
much firmness, which indicated a possibility 
of results alluded to above. 

Financrau Items.—The Real Estate 
Trust Co., whose offices are in the Boreel 
Building, this cily, make investments of 
money in real or personal property for 
others aud accept and execute trusts of 
every description. Some of the most well- 
known capitalists in the city are directors 
in the company, including such representa- 
tive men as Mr. Randolph, president of the 
Continental Bauk; C. C. Baldwin, presi- 
dent Louisville and Nashville R. R Co.; 
Robert Schell, president of Bank of 
Metropolis; A. 8. Barnes and others. The 
officers are V. K. Stevenson, president; C. 
C. Baldwin, vice-president; and William 
H. Butler, secretary. 

Attention is called to the card of G. W. 
Ryerson, of 34 Wall Street, who is a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange and 
who receives orders to buy and sell stocks 
for persons living in town or out of town. 

Divivenps.—The Murray Hill Bank has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July ist. 

‘The Metropolitan Savings Bank bas de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable July 19th. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of seven per cent. 
for the last six months, payable July 3d. 

The North River Bank bus declared a 
dividend of four per ceu!., payable July 


st. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company, and 
the California and Oregon Railway Com- 

any will be paid at the office of Fisk & 
Hatch, on and after July ist. 

The coupons on the purchase money 
funding bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, due July 1st, will be 
paid on that date, at the office. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest: 7 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 percent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 





1 attention given to orders by Mail 

and Telegraph from Ranks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from imvestors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1852, containing valuable intormation 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose 


Fisk & Hatch, 


sp Nascat S.,5. 0, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST C9, 


115 BROADWAY, 


BOREEL BUILDING, 


NEW, YORK. 


Accepts and executes trusts of every description 
committed to it by any person or corporation in this 
or any other state. 

Makes investments of money in real or personal 
property for others and takes the care and manage- 
ment of such investments. 

Money received on deposit and paid at sight on 
checks. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest. 
Coupons collected. 


. DIRECTORS: 


Vv. K. STEVENSON, No. 115 Broadwa 

C. C. BALDWIN, President Louisville and Nashville 
R. - Co., — Wall Street. 

GEO. F ; oon ou 

FRANK F. DERVEER, No.7 Nassau Street. 

EDMUND D. RANDO! LPH, President Continental Na- 
tional Bank, No. 7 Nassau Street. 

HARLES H. MARSHALL, No. 38 Burling Slip. 

M. sabe rent Nos. 387 and 389 Broadway. 

ROBER’ ag President of the — of the Me- 

4 Broadway, corner 16th Stre 

4 ; oaeen of Jameson, Smith & "Cotting, No. 16 

a 

THOMAS W. EVANS, President Wall Street National 


Ban 
A. 5. ROSENBAUM, of A. 8. Rosenbaum & Co., No. 165 
Water Street. 
HENRY M. _ cane, of H. M. Taber & Co., No. 141 
Stree 


Pearl S 
CHARLES F. PV RaNORE, No. 145 Madison Avonme, 
G. } ACS = — of G. W. Carleton & Co., No. 192 


z. 1, CADWALADER, of Strong & Cadwalader, No. 





by 


Wall 8 
A. ¢ _ BARES, of A.8. Barnes & Co., No. 111 William 


HUGH “STEVENSON, No. 115 Broadway. 


Vv. K. STEVENSON, 
President. 


Cc.C. BALDWIN, 
Vice-President. 


WM. H. BUTLER, Guesweaee. 


TO INVESTORS. 


In the past twelve months STOCKS have dropped 
from FIVE to SIXTY PER CENT. 

Wheat is growing finely and Corn looks promising; 
every day adds to the probability of a large Grain 
crop. 

Emigration is enormous. 

In view of the consequent increase in Railroad re- 
ceipts, STOCKS and BONDS SHOULD BE HIGHER. 

It looks as if this were the time to buy, if you have 
the money to pay for them. 

Send your orders to 


G. W. RYERSON, 
34 WALL ST., New York City, 


Member N, Y. Stock Exchange. 
Commission \% per cent. 


No Risk; “=” Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 


Central Iilinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 
; GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 














BAIRD & BRADLEY“ 


90 La Salle Street. 
pT Ty ere ere 
REAL ESTATE & ROUGHT axD SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%4,cere4 tor 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES —% Assessments looked after and 


LOANS 


A separate of assistants in each department 
and our perso: supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of property 
bara by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago and 


Refere in 
‘ ‘ nees given in the principal Eastern cities, 


.. 1857, 


an <a Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 








HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


6nd other valuables will find es pee « advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same ssnubject only 
‘o their personal access and control. at the 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL/’S CHURCH. 





HE INDEPENDENT. 


GLLins, Bouven BJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins, 


Securities always 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of Saturday’ 
the 24th day of June, 1882: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and di as per schedul $950,481 88 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included in loans and 
807 43 


Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule....... .... 83, 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 1.1 

stents and bonds, as per schedule. sa 


Cash items—viz., 
checks for the next Gay's 
TR coenapraresone ease $94,188 22 

















as hedule.... 8,517 46 
per schedule 97,055 68 
lage ont eupense—vis.s $0,218 98 
Trent EXpeNnses........+..+ F 
- ——— eon 
Assets not included under 
wher of the above heads— 
Furatture and Soeueee pecece 03.500 00 
uspense account............ x 
- — 6,476 95 
Total....... meedsbesgnepnnesisuancatooees $1,255,417 06 
ca eeiemmanial LIABILITIES. 100,000 09 
apital nen 
-- lus f oan 75,000 00 
on ivided profits. = 
Discount. . 
| shang: 
te: 
— 88,257 26 
Due acpor tors as Seow, viz.:_ 
Deposits subject to check..... 0,120 18 
Demand certificates ur deposit 11,130 02 
Certified checks...............+ 12,588 98 
Due _ trust companies, State 
yh nks, as per 58.085 66 
SEOs cccvccenccccctencoves ‘ 
986,024 78 
yyy ‘ 
npa vidends.. 60,185 02 
Total............ Cocecees edccedecsscceccescs $1,255,417 06 
STATE Yorx, County or New York, ss.:—WIL- 
LIAM A. DARLING, President. and ALBERT H. GALE, 


Cashier of Murray Hill Bank. bank located and 
doin pasinens at No. 760 Third Avenve, in the City of 
New in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himeelf "saith that the foregoing report. with the 
schedule accompanying the sam i yesperta a 
true ehatemens of the condition of the said Bank 
forethe transaction rx oth business on the 24th day 
of June, 1882, to the best of his DARLING, Pres and — 
WILLIA D 


A. H. CALE, Cashi 


Severally subscribed and pooee oy both deponents, 
the 26th , & of June, 1882, before me. 
JamMES Dixon, Notary Public. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


road (om A ped paving: + under construction and 
their 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIO NS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and LY and for Railroad Companies 


and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT. THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
| ee —— property isin the hands of estes or 

rustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Civentenp and other information furnished on ap- 


hess SOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 











United States Covenr- 
ment 1t Contracting Co., 


Tncorpennted pea Me oe ++ \eleceeae 
ew Jers a e 
SHARES #10 Kent eh SEE Noe 080i. 
For_transpo 6 by stage and steamboat Passen- 
2 ae. and U. 8. Mall over Post Routes in the 
ited and Territories and to do a 
Contracting Eusiness with the Executive part- 
ments of the United States Government 
A limited ovat pa of the Stock of the above Com- 
any for sa of per and other in- 


orneation an ore 4 oF 


COMPANY, 
geet te No. 1, Fighth F Floor, Mills Building, 35 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Subscriptions also received at the Office of the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 115 Breadway. ~ 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write A pos egil.cn the old Banking 


HOW ES s COMPANY, 


11 weet LL ty gE nN Ae Staats 
Stock Commission 
at 4 per cent., payabie 


This ho 
a wah very | 
Interest allowed on 
on demand. 





JARVIS, CONKLIN & co., 


KANSA ‘TO AGE 
FIRST MORT or Loans 
proved farms in the best 
worth from 3 to 6 
and 8 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK, orning of Saturday, the 
Sth day of June, 1888 ounces. — ” 


ESOU 
Loansand discounts, a ~ ..$1,160,850 60 
Due from directors of 


the 

















839 30 
222,863 91 
48,718 48 
5,000 00 
24,018 50 
“ Senet notes and ‘eireuiating 
notes of na banks......... eeecccece 415,768 00 
Cash items, viz. : 
Bills and’ checks for the 
next day's exchanges..., $102,220 04 
Other items as 
, a8 per schedule..... Fst 83 
———— 141,081 27 
} — 1 eevccece ate oe 
Curren‘ WR sarccoccvess , 
—_ _- 15,016 75 
Total,.... eocccccccesccccccscccccosscccccooeel $2,035,560 90 
LIA _— 
Gated ra paid in cash......... eee see 000 
DUE PENS BUMG, 6. cc cccccccccccccccccscsecceces 62,415 08 
Discount. peeeeeces ° om. 6°5 36 
Enterest.......00- eons 502 77 
Other profits. wna ceccccececce “eat a 47 
88,705 60 
Due depositors as follows—viz.: , 
Deposits subject to check.$1, 615,896 65 
Demand certificates of de- 
Tesessasnas>eccevedeece 18,788 64 
Certified checks.... ..... 71, 1 08 
1,700,796 38 
7S was compenine, state and and national 
pare BGO. cccece cvccccoces 1,000 84 
Unpaid’ ‘at ES... cecccececocscccce coccee 468 


Total. 
STATE OF New York, County oF NEw 
LEVI APGAR, President. and z 
Cashier of the North River Bank, a bank located and 
business at No. 187 Greenwich Street, in the cit 
of New York, in said equaty. being duly sworn, eac 
for himeelf, saith that the forego’ report, with the 
schedule accompan ying the same, is in all res 
a true statement of the condition of the said 
fore the tranraction of any business on the sak 
Say of of June, 1882, to the best of their Fe Ty and 
LEVI APG 
. E. GEDNEY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and peeve pe A both deponents, 
the 26th day of June, 1882, befor 
Wm. ApGak, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 


EIGHT YEARS in the business. Over $100,000 invested 
during last year. Every dollar of interest paid. Iam 
recommended and endorsed tf leading business men 
and clergymen throughout the East and West. All 
are pleaased with my investments and manner of 
doing business. Mo e and coupon interest notes 
taken in your name and sent to you. Interest col- 
lected by me each yearand forwarded to you, FREF OF 
cost. Loans as safe as U. 8S. bonds and pay nearly 
three times as much. Send drafts on New York or 

ton, payable to my order. Refe ere and fuller 
iefocmalion ee on & plication by card or 
letter. Addres 

President Merchants’ Bank, “Grand Forks, Dakota. 


“TH 








WESTE 
Aw? MORTGAGE (0. 


upon improv. 1" 
arms, Interest and Pn mid on day 
of maturity in New York. at 8 prompt, 
aced. Large experience. tet — Send 
or circular, references 2 Sy 
F. M. PERKINS, President; J. NEN tae Vice 
peotioss L. H. PERKINS, AAS a “CHAS. w. 
GILL ET?, Treasurer; N. F. HART, Auditor. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


MEcHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 17th, 1882. 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stock- 
holders on and after the Ist day of July next. The 
transfer book will be closed unti) that date. 
W. H. COX, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BawxK. 
New YorK, June 2th, 1°82. } 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
this day declared a dividend of Three (8) per 
Cent., payable on and after July ist, 1882. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed until that date. 


JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 


Tue Fourta NatTioxaL Bark OF New York, 
New York, June 22d, 1882. i 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT., payable 
on the 1st day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


A} ARINE NATIONAL BANK, 
78 axD 80 WALL St., New Yorx, June 284, 18582. 
FTIETH DIVIDEND.—A dividend of FOUR 


FL 
Cent. on the capital stock of this bank has this day 
been declared out 














JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


THER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL Bank. 

as ie 29 WaLt 8r., New York, June 284, wida2, } 
DIVIDEND OF OF Five Ps +4 4 ENT, UPON 
A? he capita m declared 
rom the earnings of of the current & ‘months, payable 
to L stockholders on and after the Ist day of July 
0. 
P'The transfer-books will be closed to that date. 


D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
7 Nassav STREET, 
New Yorx, June 24th, 1882. 


FORTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 














F DIR 
re ete aun one Sb NE 
A. Per Cent. payable July Sth, 1682. 
will close July 
7 PRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 
MURRAY HILL BANK. } 
SEVENTEE Yor, June mae 1688 
[rhs ds Pe oe bree rok RS HAVE 
nS PER "ah sapilie’ ee a on ant wee July ist, 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
EROANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


New Yor«, June 16th, 1882.,—DIVIDEND.—The 
Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a Dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on 
the ist of July next. 

Transfer books will be closed on 27th inst. and re- 
opened on Ist July. WM. P. ST. JOHN, Cashier. 

Tae TRADESMEN’s Na 

New Yorx, 

A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE- 

HALF PER CENT. (934) will be paid to the stock- 

holders. of this bank on and after July 1st, 1882. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 





ONAL BANK, 





$i 


ax Namowat Pane BANE ov New Tous. 
20th June, 1882. 


[us DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 

the earnings of the past six months, payable on and 
after the first day of July next. 

The transfer books will be closed until the 6th 


ximo. 
ati E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. is 





payable on demand at the office of the company, No. 
181 Broadway. I. REMSEN LANE, 
Vice-President and & y. 
New York, July ist, 1882. 








OFFICE OF THE 
CENTRAL PaciFic Banpeey Cc POs ART. 28 sg 2 oe. 

is RK June, ae 
Tks COUPONS OF THE F 

bonds of the Central Pecine Att | aN 

pan ane Western Pacific Railroad Company, and the 
California and Oregon Railway Company, due July 
1st, io, will be paid at the office of Fisk & Hatch, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 

Holders presenting ten or more coupons will leave 
them for examination, in which case a receipt will 
be given and payment made on the following x, 

E. H. MILLER, Jr., Secretary. 


6 oF. DIVIDEND.—THEN TAGA RA FIRE 

NSURANCE COMPANY has declared a divi- 
dend of SEVEN PER CENT. for the last six AX. 
being at the rate of 84 per cent. on the amount of the 
safety and special reserve funds and capital stock, 
unger revs ons of the Safety Fund Act, payable on 
and after July 84, 1882. 


THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
New York, June 28th, 18%2. 








CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RatLway Company, 


funding bonds of this Company, due July Ist, 
1882, willbe paidon and after that date at the office 
of Fisk & Hatcu, No. 5 Nassau Street. 
__ CP. ‘HUNTINGTON, President. — 
ENTRAL TRUST COMPAN ‘Y OF NEW 
Yorx w YorK, June . 1882. —The Trustees 
this «company han have this an declared a DIVIDEND 
of THR ALF ( ER CENT, payable to 
Stockholders on cca after Tuly 1st, proximo, 
Transfer books will be closed till and including that 
date. c. HP. BA BCOCK, Secretary. _ 


THE NorTH i RIVER Bane, IN THE Cry, oe a Yorx, t 
ORK, June 24t 
Div IDEND. “OF FOUR tay’ PER CENT. 
has to-day been declared io oe bank, pazalte 
on and after r July, 1st. E. E.G EDNEY, Cash ler. 
yeteore. ATAN SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 1 and 8 THIRD AVENUE 
(opposite Cooper Institute). 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 27th, 1882, 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
on all sums entitled thereto, in accordance with the 
by-laws of the bank, will be ‘paid to deporitors on or 
after WEDNESDAY, July 19th, 1882. 
Deposits made on or er K aay 10th will draw in- 
terest from Jul ist, SNEDEN, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, 











SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution, 


No, 8 Chambers Street. 
New York, June 19th, 1889. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR (4) per cent, an- 
num for the six months ending June 80th, 1 has 
been declared upon all ome entitled thereto and will 
be payable after July 10th, 1 £82, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

fis: the recent construction of the 

Banking Department, de- 
ositors are e hereby notified that Cay and after Jui 
st, 1882, NOINTEREST WILL ACCRUE OR BE Sar 

by this institution on any pon pk art the 

credit of any account in excess of THREE. THOUSAND 

($8,000) DOLLARS. WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
Canes A. WHITEY, Secretary. 


In conformit 
Savings Bank 








S ’ 
IRVING 0. Ob WARREN STREET. \TION 
ORK x, June 284, 1882. 
HE ARD 


uF 
| ae that interest at TRUST aed Four per 
Cent. per annum for the six months ending Jul —" 
1882, be paid y Vb SE thereto, payal 
r Jul 
and afte: y DP ECTAL NOTICE. 


In conformit with the construction of the jonera! 

serine Bank : Law, as amended by act of 
78, recentl announced by the aperiptondent tof 

the 2 hanking partment, depositors are hereby noti 
fied that from and after July ist, 1882, interest will 
be allowed to each individua. depositor ' as follows: 

On all sums of and under. 

On “ trust funds” on all sums of 5. 0 and unter. 

On sums deposited pursuant to the order of a Court 
of Record or of a Surrogets | ~ = unlimited amount. 


STREE, President. 
Cc. D, HEATON, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 AND 646 Broapway, 
June 24th, 1882. 

gu» SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. — The 
Trustees of this Institution have declared in- 
terest on deposits (entitled thereto under the by-laws) 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on all sums re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending June 90th inst. Payable on and after Monday, 

July 17th. EDWARD SCHELL, President. 

Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 








ANKLIN SAVINGS BANK.— 
H PORTY Ee ORTH DIVIDEND.—On and after July 
17 tee. by order YY the Directors of thie bank, a 
annum will be paid on sums 
8s bank has added during the 
year from the net cote $24,048.66 to its c: 
depositors that on and efter Ju M4 


14 depositors on sums over . 
Pa be on before July 10th will bear interess ay Ae July 
ist. The tna at oven LY 72. eee P. M. and on 
d Saturdays from 
a atest JA BSF. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
Cuas. E. Hyatt, 1 ANH, 





Tue WESTERN Usiow Teleconarn Company, 
New York, June 14th, 1882. 


pas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending June 80th inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record on June 20th instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th instant and opened on the 
morning of July 17th next. 


B. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 





22 
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Commercial, 
SENATOR HILL ON SILVER. 


Senator Hii, of Colorado, recently 
made a speech on the silver question, in 
which he adopted the theory of Congress- 
man Buckner, to the effect that the Govern- 
mept ought to continue the purchase and 
coinage of silver, because this will help to 
keep up the price of silver and act favor- 
ably on the mining industry of the country. 
We alluded, not long since, to this theory, 
and we do so again, for the purpose of ex- 
posing the fallacy of the reasoning. 

The minor premise of the reasoning, as 
It is 
not true, as a matter of fact, that the an- 


the logiciana would call it, is false. 


nual purchase by the Goverument of twen- 
ty-five or thirty millions of dollars in 


silver has had or cav have any 
appreciable effect in influencing the 
price of this commodity in the gen- 


eral market of the world. The Govern’ 
ment has already spent some $120,000,000 
in the purchase of silver for coinage 
purposes, and Senator Hill, surely, cannot 
be igno:ant of the fact that this purchase 
The ob- 


vious reason is the fact that the amount 


hus vot lifted the price of silver. 


purchased is so small, when compared with 
the total stock of silver in the world, which 
is to be tuken as the supply, that no percep- 
tible effect has been produced or could be 
produced upon the price of the article. The 


total stock 
billious of 


is estimated at about eight 
dollars; and any man who 
supposes that the unnual purchase of twenty- 
five or thirty millions from this stock is, 
under the general Juw of supply and de- 
mand, going to affect the price, one way or 
the other, has something yet to learn. If 
the leading nations of Europe were to join 
with the United States in buying silver for 
coinage, this would create a large demand 
for the commodity and would, undoubtedly, 
raise its price; but no such fact exists or is 
likely to exist. It is simply impossible for 
the United States, if acting alone, to create 
any such demand. It is far too big a job 
for the powers of any one nation 

The major premise of Senator Hill's 
reasoving is equally false. It nssumes that 
one of the functions of the Government is 
to foster the mining interests of those who 
are engaged in the production of silver, 
and to do so by going itself into the mar- 
ket and becoming a purchaser of silver. 
This, if we understand him, is one point in 
the Senator’s silver theory. If this be a 
good theory for silver, why not an equally 
good theory for iron, copper, lead, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, corn, or anything else 
produced byy the use of private capital? 
Why should the owners of silver mines 
evjoy this special monopoly of bevefits at 
the hands of the What 
claims have they those of the 
farmer or the manufacturer? Why should 
not the Government go to building rail- 
roads aud digging canals, in order to raise 


Government? 
beyond 


the rate of wages by creating a great de- 
mand for labor? The simple truth is that 
the Government hus properly nothiug to 
do with the price of silver, any more 
than with the price of wheat; and it might 
just as well buy the latter article for the 
sake of keeping up its market value as to 
buy the former for the same reason. Sena- 
ator Hill will not apply his theory to wheat, 
and, if he will not, be should not apply it 
to silver. Itis no better in the latter appli- 
cation than in the former, and itis false 
and preposterous ip both. 

If the people wanted the silver dollars for 
monetary use, and proved the want by 
actually using them, this would be some 
apology ior their continued coinage. But 
po such fact exists, or has existed, or is 
likely to exist. Why, then, continue the 
coinage? Why load the vaults of the 
Treasury with useless silver? Why keep 
buying and coining what the people don’t 
want, as their practice abundantly proves? 
Why perpetuate a mistake simply because 
it bas been committed? Why not stop be- 
fore the- mistake ends in grave financial 
disaster? 
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DRY GOODS. 





Tue dry goods trade suffered serious in- 
converdence throughout the past week by 
the interruption occasioned through the 
continuance of the strike of the freight- 
handlers of the various transportation com- 
panies, which resulted ina dampening of 
the ardor of those desirous of securing the 
benefits of the low rates by sbipping be- 
fore the first of July. A large and very 
satisfactory business was done, however, 
in such ma of staple cotton and 
woolen goods, flannels, blankets, and 
dark prints as could be shipped direct 
from the mills or by circuitous routes, and 
the general market did not have the ani- 
mation which would have been developed 
under more favorable  circumstacces. 
There was a continued incoming of pack- 
age buyers into the market from distribu- 
ting pointsin the West and Southwest, who 
have placed some very liberal orders for 
Fall goods, under the influence of the flat- 
tering prospects the future holds up to 
view. Summer goods were but lightly 
dealt in, owing to the advanced stage of 
the season, and the low condition of stocks 
indicated that the demand had been about 
supplied. The stock-taking season now 
being near has caused many of the job- 
biog houses to hold aloof from the market; 
but many large purchases of cottou goods 
were made for future delivery by a few of 
the leading houses, The jobbing trade 
continues fair for the time of year, the 
recent warm weather having assisted re- 
tailers in reducing their stocks, which 
occasioned a large quantity of reassort- 


§ ment orders to be given. 


Corron Goops.—There was av activity 
in the undertone of the cotton goods mar- 
ket, which resulted in a large volume of 
business being transacted, in spite of the 
difficultics attendant upon the transporta- 
tion, arising from the cause above alluded 
to. Large shipments of cotton flannels, 
brown aud bleached goods, wide sheetings, 
colored cottons, etc. were mude to Western 
and Southwestern markets, direct from the 
mills, by the most accessible routes, and con- 
siderable quantities of plain and colored 
goods were also shipped ‘to the South by 
outgoing steamers. Some of the large city 
jobbers were liberal operators; but others 
have deferred their purchases until they 
have taken account of stock and closed up 
the business of the half year. In detail 
there ure few changes to report in the con- 
dition of the market. Nearly all the most 
desirable fabrics are held with unwavering 
steadiness by manufacturers’ agevts; but 
slight concessions in point of price aud 
time have occasionally been made upon a 
few goods that were relatively higher than 
competing makes, and some further read 
justments of values will probably take place 
in this connection, without denoting the 
least weakoess in the general market. 
Stocks of the best plain and colored cottons 
are remarkably well in hand, and many 
makes of cotton flanvels, brown sbeetings, 
drills, ete. are still heavily sold in advance 
of production. The export demand hus 
been steady and of fair dimensions. 
Narrow bleached goods are more sought 
for by exporters and some fair transactions 
in this connection were reported. Medium 
bleached goods are fairly active and a con- 
siderable business in wide sbeetings is 
being done by agents, representing some of 
the most popular makes. Fine brown 
cottons are in good demand, light supply, 
and firm and there isa steady call for 33} 
to 4-yard sbeetings and colored cottons. 

Print Cloths have been in fair demand and 
pricey remain firm. Some sales of 64x64s 
are reported at 3 13-16c., cash, but holders 
of the best makes generally ask 3 13-16c., 
plus 4 percent., to 3jc. for cloths of this 
grade, and 56x60s are strong and scarce at 
3 7-16c. bid to 3}c. asked. 

Prints.—The past week has developed a 
more active demand for new dark prints by 
buyers for Western’ and Southwestern 
markets and many good-sized jots were 
shipped ‘‘on memorandum” by leading 
jobbers, in order to economize freights 
under their existing contracts with the 
transportation companies. There was also 
a steady call for ‘‘old” dark and medium 
faucies at ‘‘ job prices,” and liberal sales 
were madein this convection by a few of 
the leading jobbers.: Turkey: reds -were 
more active and there'was a moderately in- 
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creased business in staples, robes, patch | WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


work, solids, etc., while indigo biues 
(especially polka spots) continued io brisk 
request. Light fancies and shirtiogs ruled 
quiet with agents; but a fair piece trade 
was reported by jobbers generally and 
some large sales were made on the eve of 
‘*stock-taking,” by a few of the leading 
jobbers, by means of low prices. 

Ginghams and Wash Fabrics.—Agents have 
experienced a somewhat better demand for 
small reassortments of dress styles, seer- 
suckers, zephyrs, ctc., and stocks are so 
steadily diminishing that the best makes 
are firmly held. The jobbing trade was 
fairly active and it is understood that re- 
tailers are doing au excellent business in 
fabrics of this class, owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to the excellent value they are now 
enabled to offer to consumers, really choice 
dress styles being cheaper than ever before. 

Dress Goops have continued quiet with 
agents, transactions having teen mostly 
confined to booking orders for flannels, 
foules, cashmeres, etc., for fulure delivery. 
The jobbing trade was also quiet in the 
regular way; but low prices enabled a few 
of the large houses to work off considerable 
lots of Summer goods, that they were indis- 
posed to carry over to next season. 

American Sriks have been dull, as 
usual at this stage of the season, aside from 
sewing silk and machine twist, in which 
there was a fairly satisfactory business for 
the time of year, at regular prices. 

Woo.en Goops.—A few liberal orders 
are reported with agents on woolen goods, 
though New York agents were deprived of 
a number of orders, owing to the difficulty 4 
in shipping, which orders were sent to 
other cities. Prices have indicated no 
weakness and stocks are well in hand. 
The better grades of all men’s and boys’ 
wear have been in the most relative de- 
mand. Clothiers’ orders were confined 
principally to medium grades and in these 
there has been some duplicating of orders. 

Some manufacturers have made slight 
sacrifices in distributing heavy grades, left 
over from last season, although no com- 
plaints are heard of over-stocks. While 
buyers have evinced some caution, the 
volume of orders has been liberal, although 
marked by irregularity. The demand ap- 
pears to have been fairly divided (except- 
ing colored flannels and blankets) between 
all lines of woolens and the season’s trade 
may be called a fairaverage. The market 
remains und is likely to continue firm. 
Manufacturers and their agents generally, 
in view of the favorable reports of such of 
the crops as can at thistime be reliably 
spoken of, seem to consider the outiook 
healthy and bright, with strong indications 
of a large Fall trade. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Imported goods are quiet, but indications 
are that the market will revive its activity 
very soon. There has been but few price 
coucessions and valuesare firm, Silks have 
been selling slowly and gros grains are 
quiet, as is usual at this time of the season. 

rders are being moderately placed for 
fuilles and some importers are of the 
opinion that there will be a revival of last 
season’s comparatively brief demand for 
rich, soft materials, especially in Damas- 
ceve velvets, which will be strong and last- 
ing. Foreign manufacturers have orders 
ahead for plain velvets; which keep them 
very busy, Jobbers are inquiring somewhat 
for colored faifies aud watered silks and 
some orders are booked ahead. Prices are 
firm andthe outlook healthy. Black cash- 
meres aud colors in desi:able shades have 
been sold in small parcels *and inquiries 
point to an early and brisk season. In 
almost all importantlaces there has been a 
positive lull, the exceptions being black and 
green Spanish laces, scarfs and _fichus, 
which moved freely at good prices, and the 
lower grades of ye cotton goods, 
which are scarce. Others are slow and 
placed at ‘unprofitable figures. Hamburg 
and Swiss embroideries have done fairly. 
Housekeeping goods have been quiet, 
principally on account of the late Spring. 
Prices were low but steady and inquiries 
irregular, chiefly to fill up assortments, 
Dealers are not yet beginning to buy ahead 
but their orders are looked for shortly. 
Buyers just retarved from the European 
markets report that American buyers have, 
as a rule, bought sparingly for the Fall 
trade. Hankerchiefs and white goods con- 
tinue in very slight demand. Imported 
gloves were dull, except to filla few spas- 
modic orders for replenishing stock, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 
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tered port..... eeerceee ° $1,385.908 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Moxpay EvENING. July 3d, 1883. 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Andrereeage : Langdon GB...36 123 
.---36 8} Lonsdale....... 36 10 
= AA..i 103 “ Cambrie..26 13 
Allenda:a......6-4 174 Masonville... .36 10 
wt ied 7-4 20 |Nashua, E...... 36 10 
PU waded st | pe. | er 42 12 
Avondale...... 36 BR ” Ss =. 
Ballou & Son...86 8 '|Newmarket,F..36 — 
a4 “,...33 6 °N. Y. Mills.....36 18 
Bav Mills....... 36 105 “ Wt’r Twist 36 14 
Beliows Falls...35 114) “ .-- 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 9! « ..6-4 20 
Boott, R........ @ 6); « .-- 8-4 27% 
¢ -#. ---36 74 Pepperell..... 64 19 
- Doc ccogane 4| . ¢eeee Te 
Cabos.....05... a ee 84 % 
i aidnien deal Sy GH OS 
ee a ..-10-4 29 
et 6-4 113 —_ = 114 383 
Camoe..........82 4% Pequot........564 36 
Clintorm, Al.....86 9} ‘* ........ 4 21 
Dauntless...... 26 6 Slaterville...... 35 (64 
Dwight, Anchor36 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 12% 
Fearless........36 8} Utica.......... x5 1 
Fruit of the Loom: | ** ex, heavv.36 115 
7 Ok” <nadedeces 54 16 
“ a’ a 4 heer EC 
” “ 4.42 18 conn coee 84 27% 
Forestdale......36 9% “ ..... eee. 94 30, 
Green, G........ OR FP eee: 10-4 32% 
Gold Medal.... .36 84) * heavy....100 873 
~  eeane A ae 36 18 
Great Falls,8...31 7 Wamsntta: 
si M..33 = 7! OXX.36 13 
si A.. .33 74) ** cambric...36 13 
Hill’s Semp, Idem: “ @ble warp.36 12 
% 88 «= | Washington....36 . 
10 'Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
24 *“* shirt cotton 12 
CU RR Fence. 
10; ‘* eambric.... 12% 
ope 86 8 Whitineville....36 83 
Indian Orebard... — coc 6% 
“« DW..36 10 Williamsville: 

Laugdon, 76....36 10 | Al..36 12 
BROWNE SHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F.....26 64)Laconia...... 10-4 6% 
Atlantic. A..... 26 SY! Oe sees 11-4 29 

«"D.....36  TijLyman, B ..... 104 
“«  iH..... 360-77 Massachusetts: 
* 2.8 © BB....36 7 
© L0....36 04) “ B.222183 6} 
as V...081 6 on, ee 
Appleton, A....36 5% “ Stand..36 84 
- XX..86 7 ‘Mystic River...36 7 
- R....36 74\Nashua,fineO.... 74 
Augueta.......86 7% ™ R..36 8} 
ensoceae ae - E..40 9% 
© Baca as W..48 «18 
Broadway...... 86 6}|/Newmuarket,DD 36 3 
Bedford, R..... 80 «54! “« 26..8 7 
Boott, © ....... 34 “ i ces 
i oer 36 84|Pacific, Extra...36 & 
“=~ M, fam..36 8 aa Sy 7% 
a, mie 40 83'Pepperell..... 74°19 
Continental,C..86 4 ” «+e. 84 21 
omens eS ast Bh 
estogo, D... , cave 
oe G80 |  1..114 
“ 8 ..33 7, > -..-124 38 
o W..36 8 -Pepperell,Efines9 8% 
Dwight. is waae 30. «H} “ R....36 7% 
jie) BSR B77) -* skal & 
« 7......38 Tl “ N....80 6f 
Exeter. A...... 36 «= 7¢|Pequot, A......36 8% 
ag ae: 631 er ee 
Ellerton...... 4 By veces 5—4 14 
Great Falls. E..36 84)Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’eS’mv.14’m45 124'Pocnsset, C..... 36 7 
Indian Head....36 83 ‘ 8) SS « 
oe one a: 84 
“ ....40 11 ‘Stark, AA 
‘ ---.48 18 |Utica 
Indian Orchard: as 
RR..30 ees 
« NN,.88 2% | se 
‘ EE..% 7 “ 
“ AA..40 §& * 
Lawrence. LL = 7 )Wameutta, ST. .50 
“ XX. .36 84 “ 
“ 40 9a “ee 


XXX 
Langley, A.....36 


78 ! “ 
OTT Bt Wachusett 





- 6 [Lancaster ....cccooe — 





rican...... -e- 6 |Monchester........ 64 
feiss tae... 54 Merrimack, D...... 64 
Arnold’s...... ..-- 64 Mallory...... cocccee Of 
oe Ee eae _ 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 6}!Pacifie..... pad gei ve 64 
SE Wascccascess 54 Richmond’s........ 6 
Gloucester. .... --.-+ —'Simpson’ssolid bik.. 64 
eo esses. 64/8teel River, fancy... 6 
Hamilton..........- 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knickerb’c’er fancy —' Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSET JEANS. 
BITE cs ccctcasee- 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 7 —— blea.... O% 
Indian Orca. Imp. 74 Rockport........ 8 
Laconia ....0..--- 82 
TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 155 
“ “44 21! “ ASA... 18 
“ Bisacs 164 Palmer....... ae & 
“ acess 154 Pearl River....... 17 
a“ C..... 143;Pemberton, AA.. 15 
o D..... 133 “ Dies - 38 
“ a “ ss: DB 
vad F...... 12% Swift River....... oO 
Cordis, AAA....32 17 Thorndike, A..... 1 
s  ACE....32. 16 | * B,...4 
° See oh pete 1 17 
, DE dpéeoccaed J 
Ot MBL ccccccccces 13 
Lewiston, A....36 18% 
D 


Lae be) bra. arren aadaese 
at ee 


- . 14 
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GINGHAMS. 
sperwre- esee.-- ¥ |Manchester........ 8 
este alinice 9 ee ocress g 
ana checks.... 84 Renfrew............ 


9 
Gloucester, new.... 9 | White Mw f’'gCo.stpl 9 


Lancaster.......... 9 | ~“ «  Feee.. 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... he ngley, b......... 8 
BUMUMA. ccccccccse 8 Massachusetts, . 
OS Ree = “ irae 

ES itutecen: a 81 Pepperell Re tes 

ee SIMMterk. A....cccccos &@ 
STRIPES 

Ameiican ..... 9 @ 9} Lewiston AA.. —@1ly 

Amoskeag ....10 (104 Otis BB... -- 94@10 


“ “ 


fancy - @124 Thorndike A. bre «12 
Columbian.... —@ 9} “ Bull @ila 
Hamilton ..... . —@l3 Uncasville A.. 94@10 


CARPETS 


W.&.S 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 














That Our Customers 
May Avail Themselves of the 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 


Carpets, etc., 


We Will Continue, 
for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT Sieart&t 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th& (Oth Sts. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MaG- 


NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU- 

FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT PROMPT- 


R.HMACY & C0. 


i Bi’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Weebly Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, June 30th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... -- %@11¢ 
Santos, Choice to Best......... piesust 9@11 
WN Anth.cehns Ho ccd odees'ees donees 18 @15 
i tinteg ate oi C0bbbc 80061 8eedderess 26 (@26. 
Maracaibo....... Sb abiadusbannd ecouend 84(@13 
is asiaccncannadotuanestes ceeee 89@13 
TEA. 
I a ines ude nate tendons coccces 20 @40 
Young Hyson............ .0- $0escenenen 
DN Rat cota. vem iuuabdscaeads ent 14 (@45 
ENC o vc indvnescss saccasoed 0+ -2t @U5 
Ea ee > aeedee 15 @75 
SUGAR 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... .......- 000 73(@ 8B 
Honp.—Cuat Loaf. .... .cccccccccces oes @10} 
Ce isos «609500806008 9:04 — @10 
DEI 9i@ 9 
Ee aah Koes egan ecseceees — @ 9 
Wuitre.—Standard A........ Jontinethke —@w9 
ae Hicniemnil 83(@ St 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.......00 cooceeees Ta@ 4 
Ds « on0dceckenes smahenn 7@it 
MOLASSES 
ak ctnienedtndecesnenweeccnestosees 26 (@30 
me Ci vpcessetespesesatbnesie -32 (@33 
— eee 38 (489 
hon cdeastecndnecisesenaesD 48 (@60 
REE I ae 60 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod new) ver atl... — — @ $6 50 
Grand Bank Cod....... veseeee 5B @ 5 50 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass...... -. 19 00 @ 21 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 10 00 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass........ 650 @ 8 00 
Rr 17 00 @ 18 Ov 
SALT, 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.. —— @ — 30 
Mediterranean.............0 —— @ — 6 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashtou’s p. th ow = @ $2 50 
Liverpool, *“* Higgins’s, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, - —@ 28 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s* q 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** other brands ‘“‘ 140 @ 1 45 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Flour: 
ney EEtERS. . cvceccccccic (Q 
TROD. «06 cesesseese neues Le @a 
Superfine Spring.......... 3 20 «@ 


State Extra Brands....... 4 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 
Minnesota Clear.......... 5 
Minnesota Straights....... 7 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 6 

inter Wheat Seconds... 4 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mieh. 5 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 4 
White Wheat Ex...,Ind. 5: 
Double Extras Ohio, tnd. 5 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 5 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 5 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 6 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 6 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 5 


SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


|3 ES Beesusssseseucsssse 
NOTVATATHAO MEDI ROOD 
SSSSsssssressssassa 


@S GAS DNsSdDASSSIAINSSOSS 


BR De cencecs csecesneses ao 8 6 25 

Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 6 7 00 

Richmond Family poseecnned 7 8 v0 
Kre Fiocr: 

Pinnnaenesene pbwenmen 2 410 

Pennsylvania ..........0+ _- 4 2 
Corn MEAL: 

Western ......... simeece COO 4 

Brandywine .........-+:+ 450 @— — 

Prine Medal)... cccccccces 430 @-— — 

GRAIN 

Waeat 

WROD. - cb ceed ceccese $1 26 «agi 

SPER ee ee ——@ 135 

BOE cccovccgneccocce wezese LB.Q 2-H 
Conn: 

Mixed, MEW. ..cccccccccccce — 81 @ — 83 

WORST <.00-ceccccece coccoo 0 1Q— — 

White, No. 2. pecoeecee — % @ ani 
Oats 

WERRG icccccseccece e-seceee— 67 Q — 68 

ChICATO 2.00.0 vccccccece ooo — @ — 

New York......... cocceee-— C64@ — 68 
RYE 

State.......-..6 ePerceee oo 81 @— — 

Pennsylvania........... oon —-@-—— 
BEANS: 

Mediums.. 


Marrows.. 





FUR. + c0vce @ 
Pgas: 
’ Green, 1881, # bush... . 140@ 145 
Southern Black Eye, ® 2 
DUG, VA. .ccescesosccte 400 @ — — 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK : 
Bi, DOs cacec8eds0% s+-$22 00 @g— — 
Extra Prime............-. 17 00 @ 18 50 
i re — — @ 22 00 
Family...... eeccescccce ooo —~ — @ 4 00 
BACON: 
Short Clear ... ....-ss00. — — @ 18 00 
Long Clear......... —— @ 12% 
SP ere -—--@8B% 
Cot MzatTs- 
Smoked Hams ........... — 15 @ — 1} 
Smoked Shoulders....... - — 12o — 1% 
Smoked Strips............ —-—@—-— 15 
MILL FEED. 
WO TUB. ccdcdveioesers tractcied #15 00 @$16 00 
Bitreevecoroene eccowsecceos 19 06 @ 20 v0 








HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs.......-.. 
Timothy, prime, ber 1! Ibds.. 
Clover, mixed, ose 
Oat Straw. a yey 

Long Rye Straw, “ 5 
Short Rye Straw, * * 








COUNTRY PRODUCE 


—— @— 6 
..— 00 @ — % 
.— 6 @ — 70 
— 3 @ — 40 
—-mW@-—% 
.— 30 @ — 00 
MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery. fair to choice. 


sccesee 22 @26 


State Dairy, pails and tubs............%2 @2b 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior...... oe seeeetl @24 
Western. Dairy. choice to fancy..,....18 @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice...... .16 @18 
CHEESE. 
304 by eine ogi EES 
eR ree .-104@11 
OD Ba c080nce00cesesee ececessee DRDMIOZ 
Ohio factory, flat fine.. cocccccccee— (Q10 
Flat, good to prime....... ecccece : 8k@ 93 
Skimmed creamery........ eciiaaseces WT 
Full-skimmed factory, new..... weconge OO 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud uear-by 23}@24 
State and Pennsvivama.............. - 21 @22 
Western and Canadian.......... escee — @20 
LARD 
apna er MP Ritis sis coced $— — @$12 00 
Rk6ssradenes anerndwnsias oe —— @ 12 5 
a. ameeimeiien te seeee — — @ 12 1 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 15 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia. .— 30 @— 33 
DOW, GeO. disk boc wvéidtovccs — 15 @— 16 
** State and Western.......— 12 @— 14 
eee ree — 16 @$ 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per doz........ .... — % @$1 
Beets, per 100 bnches.......... 2 00 @ 2 


Cabbage, perbb).............. 


Cucumbers, ‘“ percrate —wWa@tl 
Green Peas, ‘‘ per bbl........ 2 00 «@ 2 
Onions, POF CROCE. 00.0 occccsccccce — W@il 2 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 3 50 3 _— 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 2 50 @ 3 00 
String Beans, Southern, peré bbl 1 25 @ 1 50 
Tomatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 00 i@ 1 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Apples, Russet, Roxbury.......$ 6 25 @$6 50 
Apples, an: | | ee 5 7% @ 7 50 
Cente, OP W...n2c sacccscces — § @—15 
Strawberries........-......... 5 @— 16 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pkd,per lb... — 94@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............ — 8@— 9 
Peaches, Peeled. ............4.. — 19 @— — 
Peaches, Unpeeied.............. — 6@— 7 
EE ery — 17 @- — 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

2... err — 11 @ 14 

Western Dressed...... — 10 @— 11 
Live SHEEC: 

Wethers......ccsscccscceeseee 53@— 6 
Live LAMBS: 

Fair to Drime......ccccscccce: — 7@— 8 
Live CALvEs 

Jersey prime...........6 sooee 9@— 

Buttermilk ...... entiheseonwaie — 4@— 4 
Hoes, DRESSED: 

State, per 100 Ibs.... coos opeeSl0 % @— — 

Cli, (Fs Satiséesteleen — a— — 

Live, State, Westere, 100 Ibs. . 6 7% @$7 75 


OOO $$ 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 


Listers’ Stand. Super 


Ammoniated Dis’ 


ur Ton. 
45 06 


hospnate. "87 00 @40 00 
Bone .32 00 (@35 00 





“ U.§8. Phosphate......... 29 00 @80 50 
* Ground Bone............ 3] 00 @338 50 
“  Creseent Bone........... 00 @81 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
“© Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 i 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer toede 56 00 
Wheat | deepal 50 00 
hd ee ee eee 51 00 
* AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
ad Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Soper hosphate 
ee dew arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
«Bauner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers tin lots less 
thap catsload..........-c-c00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jota) 40:00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone oe © 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty- ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 26 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
NG ok cn diina han hae on Oi ciasinds 41 00 38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano...,...... 45 00 ¢ 00 
Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9. 7Op.e ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
ts 8. 40 ** 50.00 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
eR 52:00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average......— — @s 00 
“ dissolved, bigh grade......—-.— @27 00 
German Potash "Salis, Kainit..... 72 @ 7 30 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)....,. 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. 2 ), per 
SOS 3 See Be 275 @3 00 
Balphate of Ammonia, per1001bs. 423 @ — 
Dried Blood, per unit.. seree™ — @3 00 
A. —We quote 5 @i eents for Pot 
and 64@6} for Pearl. 
Types, “Strong Cabinets. Chases, 
Preses, etc. ‘locks for ¥ 
"dies ri — 
to 16 New York, 











Iusurance, 
LIFE INSURANCE LOSSES AS AF. 
FECTED BY THE SUMMER HEAT. 


THE indiscretion and carelessness of 
people during the heat of the Summer costs 
the life insurance companies many thou- 
sands of dollars yearly. If people will not 
heed a warning to save their lives, it will, 
doubtless, be of little use to make an appeal 
to them to protect the life insurance com- 
panies. Itis an unquestionable fact that 
many lives could be saved each year if per- 
sons exposed to the heat of the Summer 
seasoo had more knowledge of its dangers 
and would exercise it properly. There are 
about three-quarters of a million of people 
insured in this country. They belong to 
the active portion of the community and 
they are probably more exposed to the 
dangers of the Summer than the average. 
During the present Summer some of them 
will die from sunstroke, some from 
stomachic indiscretions, and others will be 
drowned at wateriug-places. They will all 
die carelessly, and their deaths could all be 
avoided by proper knowledge and proper 
care. 

It is, doubtless, impossible to prevent 
people from taking all kinds of risks in sail- 
ing and rowing and bathing. There are 
cautious people, who will only sail with a 
good sailing-master, and who will use great 
care, while bathing, not to get beyond their 
depth, and who will not get under the con- 
trol of the surf. Such people as these will 
escape death from drowning. The oppor- 
tunity to escapé is upen to all. The greatest 
danger of the Summer comes from sun- 
stroke and from over-heating. A _ little 
knowledge and care on this point can save 
mavy lives, Itshould be remembered that 
sunstroke is the result of an over-heated 
body. A walk of a few blocks with the 
thermometer at ninety, under certain cir- 
cumstances, will carry the heat uf the body 
from its normal condition of ninety-eight 
and a half up to 103 or even 105. Sitting 
in a Close and poorly ventilated room will 
do the same thing. In this condition of 
the body death from over-heat is almost 
certain. It is this condition which is to be 
avoided. 

An over-lonaded stomach, the reaction 
which surely follows dissipation, whether 
from drink or otherwise, lack of rest, tight- 
fiiting clothes or clothes which are too 
heavy, or anything which produces a de- 
pletion of the system are causes which pro- 
duce a disturbance ip the natural moisture 
avd evaporation and radiation of the skin, 
and then the heat gathers in the body and 
sunstroke is the result. To avoid this is a 
very easy matter. Good and suflicient 
rest should be taken, only proper food 
should be eaten, ventilation should be 
looked after in-doors, and the hot sun 
avoided out of doors. The body should 
not be pinched with tight clothes, alcoholic 
liquors should be absolutely dispensed witb, 
and only reasonable quantities of ice-water 
used. A person may feel the heat keenly 
and fear no danger if perspiration is free; 
but, if the skin becomes dry and parched, 
accompanied with a dizziness, then it is 
time to take precaution. 

If sunstroke does occur and a person 
is, observed gpnder its. effects, removal 
should be'made as quiékly as possibile toa 
place where there is plenty of shade and 
fresh air. The clothes should be opened, 
the head douched with cold water and the 
chest.as well,.a free current of air allowed, 
and, with réference to this, bystanders who 
are’ not necessary in aiding should be 
driven away, and a doctor sent for. If 
cases of overheating were instantly treat- 
e@ with these few simple rules, very many 
lives would be saved which otherwise are 
lost. 

A proper amount of care in avoiding & 
condition of the body and its surround- 
ings which produce sunstroke, and prompt 
action if.it ,does, occur, will reduce the 
number of deaths from this cause to a 
very small number, Will not people take 
heed for their own good and the good of 
their families, even if they do not care for 
the interest which life insurance compa- 
nies have in them? 

"Phere is very much bad health and, 
deat numerous deaths resuJting from 
the use of Impure fee-water, , Ice ed 
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from ponds and small Jakes in the vicinity 
of large cities is almost necessarily bad. It 
is at times mere frozen scum. To put this 
into water to melt and to be drunk is mere- 
ly to drink poison. Dysentery and colic 
ore sure results, A very little expense will 
prevent any necessity of drinking impure 
ice-water. A coil of block tin pipe can be 
placed in the bottom of the refrigerator, so 
that the ice will rest upon it, ove end at- 
tached to the water-main, and a faucet at- 
tached to the other end, and the water be- 
comes perfectly cool, tastes much better, 
and does not get any impurity from melted 
ice. Itisa great saving of ice, as well as 
of health. In places where there is no 
water main a barrel of water could be 
placed higher than the refrigerator, and the 
pipe attached to that. In one of the large 
hotels in Philadelphia this process is used, 
aud with great satisfaction. 

Some years ago one of the large com- 
panies issued two pamphlet—one entitled 
‘Accidents, Emergencies, and Poisons” 
and the other “ The Care of the Sick”—and 
sent copies to each one of its members, 
The same company also published a poster 
giving directions in case of partial drown 
ing. There can be no doubt that it saved 
the company many thousand of dollars to 
thus educate its members in points of so 
much importance to the success of the 
company. Fire insurance companies take 
all possible precautions to protect them- 
selves against accidentalfires. Is there not 
a large field for the life insurance com 
panies in this direction ? 


A VALUABLE OPINION. 





Goun years ago Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, preached a sermon 
on the subject of debtors and creditors, an 
extract from which we publish below. His 
remarks in regard to life insurance express 
the opinions of a man who has had as wide 
a field of observation as almost any man 
living. No argument can be constructed 
which is better than his and no opinion 
could be more valuable. It is difficult to 
see how an uninsured man of family can 
read the words of Dr. Taylor and still re- 
main uninsured. There is a sentiment in 
the concluding remarks which ought to do 
some managers good, and would, if they 
would heed what is said: 


‘**We may learn from this narrative, in 
the third place, the importance of provid- 
ivg in some way for those who are depend- 
ent on us, so that, in the event of our being 
removed from earth, they may be saved 
from such misery as this poor widow suf- 
fered. There was no life insurance in those 
days, by which this woman might have 
been enabled, through her husband’s provi- 
dence, to discharge his debts. That is an in- 
vention of later times; but it is one of the 
greatest blessings, temporally speaking, of 
this age, and I gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity to commend it to your approval 
Some say, indeed, that to have recourse to 
such an ‘expedient betrays distrust of Provi- 
dence; but such av objection is ridiculous 
und may be best met by the old story of 
Mohammed and the servant. ‘I shall not 
tie my camel to-night,’ said the servant; 
‘but leave himto Allah. He will keep him 
from straying.” ‘No,’ said the prophet. 
‘Tie up thy camel and then leave him to 
Allah.’ Itis a mockery of God to pretend to 
trust him while we use po means; but when 
we employ appropriate means we may confi. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


dently anticipate his blessing. There is no 
more distrustin God implied in takingouta 
life insurance policy than there {s in deposit- 
ing money in the savings banks or in making 
provision for any contingent adversity, and, 
if I bad never heard the objection urged, it 
would have seemed to me too ridiculous for 
apy one to offer. Others bave said that life 
assurance is an expensive way of securing 
benefit to our families, and, if it were a 
mere question of how to save the most 
money, there might be some force in the 
statement; but for men in professional life 
and on limited incomes there is a great ad- 
vantage in being able to secure a solid pro- 
vision for one’s family in case of the hap- 
pening of what may be called that uncer- 
tain certainty, death; while no one who 
has vot himself experienced it can un- 
derstand the feeling of relief which 
it gives to a man, as he sits with his 
children round him and their mother 
by his side, to know that, if he should be 
taken from their head, there is, at least, 
something to start them off upon their sor- 
rowful career. I hold it, therefore, to be a 
religious duty fora man who cannot save 
money otherwise to take advantage of life 
insurance. And, if I could tell you the 
miseries which I have witnessed in the 
homes of those who neglected this provis- 
jon—as mothers and daughters descended 
from what seemed affluence to abject de- 
pendence—and contrast: them with the 
blessings which have been secured through 
it to other houscholds, you would need no 
stronger argument to induce you to take 
advantage of it. But, to be of real service, 
the insurance must be reliable; and, as 
from the newspapers of the day I see that 
many insinuations are thrown out on that 
head, I can only advise you to make thor- 
ough investigation before you take a step 
so important. I can conceive no villainy 
more deep and diabolical than that of 
those, if there be such, who take for their 
own luxuries and vices the sums (shall I 
say?) consecrated by their clients to the 
most tender of all purposes and intended 
to lichten the weight of the heaviest calam- 
itv that cancomeupona household. But 
all are not such. Chocse the best. Only 
make conscience of acting on my sugges 
tion, and let there be no delay, for death 
may come at any moment.” 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Cou. A. D. Smita, of Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, this being the first time that the Com- 
pany has bad such an office. Col. Smith 
was formerly general agent of the Company 
for Massachusetts and Rhode Island and 
built up one of the largest agencies in the 
country. His friends will all] be glad that 
he is back again with his old company, and 
the Company will be glad, for there is 
hardly a better life insurance man in the 
country. We make the prediction that the 
new business will take a jump with his 
accession. He is a man boiling over full of 
energy and vim and always succeeds. Life 
insurance companies will find out soover or 
later that it is the man who makes the busi- 
ness, and not the plan. 

..The Manufacturers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., has just de- 
cided to wind up its business. The Com- 
pany is nine years old, has always done a 
safe and careful business, has been partic- 
ularly free from litigations and quibbles, 
has paid yearly dividends regularly, and 
winds up its business by paying its stock- 
holders the full face of their stock, with a 
handsome premium added. The risks of 
the Manufacturers’ have been assumed by 
the Germania Fire, of New York. Mr. D._ 








Smith Wood, the secretary of the Com- 
any, bas been appointed agent of the 
iverpool, London, and Globe. He will 

fill the new position wel] and the Compa- 

py can rest assured they have in Mr. Wood 

a valuable man. 


..-The San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle 
of June 10th prints an interesting account 
of an attempt to defraud the Manbattan 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, by 
the feigned death of a policybolder. The 
attempt was frustrated through the clever- 
ness of a detective, who found the ‘‘ de- 
ceased” alive and newly married, at Autlan, 
Mexico, after a weary search of many 
months. The plan was cleverly conceived 
and the history of the efforts on the part of 
the company’s agents to unravel the mystery 
reads like romance of the most sensational 
character. 


..--John W. Guiteau is one of the best 
life insurance statisticians in the country. 
He has contributed a great many valuable 
documents, charts, and tables to the litera- 
ture of life insurance. He commands the 
highest respect of those who know him. 
In the great trouble that has befallen him 
and his family during the past year he has 
acquitted himself with great wisdom an‘ 
honesty, and yet with strict fidelity to his 
brother. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Supt of Agencies. 


NIAGARA 


nsurance Company 


Fire 
Ra BROADWAY. sv Yer 





62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1at, 1882. 
SASH CAPITAL. ...... mbescceace S5e9.000 00 
orve for Reins . 74.5 } 46 
Reserve for all other Mabil ' 0.3 1s 
Net Surplus... ........ccccccesove 640.3 68 











[July 6, 1882. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, j New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continenta! / Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon: 
Buildings: ‘/ and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
eechaiine ample for all other 








cia 34! »657 63 
Capital....... 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .8550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 570,000 00 


Unallotted Surplus....... 206,720 81 _ 1,406,720 si 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 
Sas dcada> divacardssowisnase $4.:207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 





F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLL NRY B. HYDE, 

PR. CHITTENDEN, TNO. 1. RIKE 
wh, SWA WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HE Cc. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAP: 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

MM. RICHARD A. MccU 

THEODORE i. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
Wwe. H. CASW JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. K. ARNOLD, HENRY EYRE 
Ww M. “M. RICHARDS CHARLES H. TH, 
HORACE B, CLAFLIN WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR 1. H HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN. 
\LEX. BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
FE. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASE JNO, F. SLATER, 
HIRAM RARNE LAWRENCE TURNORE. 


CYRUS PECK, auntian 
A. M. Eine, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. = ene: 
CHAS. 'H. putcntn. 8 Bec. Brooklyn Dep't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





$1,735.563 32 
Folicyholderes 7 ew Company have increased Protec. 
der the Guaranties Wh ne 
NEW York SAFETY FOND LAW. 
4 Kota President. 
THOS. F. GOODRIC ean 


TW ENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 81 STATEMENT. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. - 1882, 





FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 


serve 
Unpaid Loeses and Dividen 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets (Jan. lst, 1682). eooeed $3,163,729 27 
JAS. W. McALLISTER re resident. 


CRESSON, “Secretary 
Agency Department: GEORGE ¥. REGER, Manager. 








MARHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,200,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Socal de ote v anted in Pied City and large Town. 
Apply d t to this Company 

H. STOKES, President. 

N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, See’y. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 





TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


to policyholders. Conservative 


Strict b methods. 





GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply tothe tor a 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 





119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE ; THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 











CT GARI ITIRE,. ...<.00cscesccsesicicssciskecsssccces RATERS sabunssidiiaiiapamedient aca Sinttaiah sttcieaie’ sessesese++ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................ EN rt ee nite pintesiees DA ESR Oe EOS EE Ae | ER ede ..-- 1,943,733 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses................----- paaeaebessewads Gaeiawen bien ies is, TR a Ng RE, wna Bes a, ei ee waved aeked 245,595 36 
Wet Surplus......:.......+.. bees “babseseecsewaes Genres esaseeseneies A Serre ree ee ee er Cate he Ried An ed eee benausedaambeenavene 806,180 90 

CASH ASSETS. ........ccccccccceceees dni Miieielaaabitiate as stesseeeeseeeesesseseeeeesseecsescssesesssecssesecsescessseeees++ $6,995,509 96 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 








I eR, onc cccursenecesaconnsctsicccqaescedessedcasechas- ducdduunte $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).........................s000s 121,750 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth | om we ao payable on demand (market value of Collaterals she 
IIA. <0 dl, cc Sasansuebihidhensanisindsabibesbaendienaien 1,555,858 00 | peeten dee as ign Weag CC colsdecduedtéeed +750 00 
United States Stocks (market value)................c0sceceseeceeeeeeeeees 4,079,500 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of ‘penne seeeeeee ccoccncosnenpece = EE 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..... opcecooces “ 664,625 00 Real Estate........ 06 0dsb0ssssccdscsaccoccoroscsccece ee 47,399 68 
Total......0. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccescccscccsescseess 


SHOTS HH HHS HHO OTOH OTOH SETS SEETEST SEsesereseses sees eesseseereeseeeses * $6,995,509 26 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. CHAS. jk MARTIN Preside t 
, ’ 





T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


| Asst Soc's. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Psréons about to assure their lives will 46 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the couditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
eompany in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applf- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as Las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
tbat for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will bave the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw ite full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“‘Reserve’’ and his full share of profits, 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Rociety, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, } Vice Presidents 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Aesetea .. ss eee $15,041,878 40 
Liabilities .. is se ie _13,352,918 88 


Total Sufplas . 1. 6 6s “92,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 








Neos 





CABH ASSETS, 
$5,141 "spn 
The principal features of this Cc pees are ARSO.- 
itty SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MA MENT, and 
BERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. i. BROSNAN, President. 
c. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I ee sastecczorsecnee-oes OE tect 
Reserve for all other liabilities..... 
NET SURPLUS mis 


Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1NS2. a 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pres’t ana Sec’y. 
THE CONTINENTA L 
LIFE INS 
ANCE C€ ‘oO. i 
OF HARTFORD, 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 














SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
, Presiden 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY 207TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 1841. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
December, 





, 1881, to Bist 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
Premiums on Policies marked off 
Ist January, 1881 ...........-cccseceseeee 1,597,524 47 
otal Marine Premiums................... 45,627 081 57 
ey yo from Ist aay epee 
to 3ist December, 1881. - 04,110,176 72 
Losses during the same 
ose rad atetmenioell $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- Wi sliiaiaiiciatiall 
miums and 
bossecega $974,287 02 02 
The he Company has th the 2 following Aseects— 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, ‘ , and other Stocks... $3,965,758 00 
Loans, secured and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate a aims due the Com- 
EE Mla denctnevence+>-geeece 491,148 18 
Premium Note Notes and Bilis Receivable. . 1,681,291 23 
SEE Pencnsscedareconcencsesaigeeses "317,765 99 765 99 
AMRODRE ... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 913,105.4 165. 465 40 5.460 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The ou! certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Jegal representatives, on and after the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereon will cease. * The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fesued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 























J.D.3 HORACE GRAY, 
CHAnues ENNIB, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. Mi JOHN ELLION 
LEWIS CURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL. ROB'T R 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DaviD 1D LaNk, GEORGE W. LAN 
GOR! NHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS, JAKES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
OSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WI DODGE, W M BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHELPS. Ww M H. FOGG 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTOR, 
Cc. A. HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HE WILLIAM DEG , 
WILLIAM i. wre HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIK 
J. D. JONES, President, 





; 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


January 1st, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881........-seeceeeseeees 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... onaeesede $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(zparket value G19, BIG FES BD). on. ccccvccveeoccvcccvcsescccececes 17,216,531 42 
PIII 5 a tin ie eras shbekad ded diame eNeaebsned ehbas 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)......-....+s.eeeees 18.215,030 73 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ........--seeee evade ssee 545,227 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882......... a Re ee er re er 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reseive on these policies $300,000, included 

in liabflities)............. $000N00 0b060090400 Gueeescesned boesee 227,032 97 
Agente’ balamees........ccccccrcccccccsccccscccccccccesevcsscosecs 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882..........ceeeeeeesss 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............ eevee 





*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,22 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882............ eoccce $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ....c.ce. sss ewerecceceeeeees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)............-eeeeeeceeeeee 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...... SieheoseeiseacenearTons . 39,716,408 63 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance......seeeseeeree 28.889 67 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent. 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 


eee e eee ereeerereee . eeee 


settlement of next annual premium. 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M, FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. O8GOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITH, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN3, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


ALEX, STUD 
R, SUYDAM 





&. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t 


WEIGHT, M 
HENRY TUCK, 1.D., >. | medical Examiners 








EW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


-$41,344,120 85 


827,487 12 


DN a nnacnddsenssdnascuabesocenavauaeened +. $8,438,684 07 
Less axtuid | promiuns, Tan. let, WBE ck Se ccce cove 387,972 13—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
Satate Old)... sce vccccccdcedossetoveress svdccnee Scena CO 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881....... accesceses 307,167 387— 2,432,654 33—$10,483,366 27 
$51, 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,014,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
re” See Serer rey eee ert Hvchscess. etheebenee 54,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies... 2,515,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders............0e.eeeeeeeees $5,091,820 22 
Wee GWE UOMMARTRNOOR oe nk 6c cde cviccemeesdeccabopcecesccscscesseds 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and jaw expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,560 21—- 


$6,697,480 26 


$45,130,006 86 


201,254 80—$45,180,006 86 


$2,008,774 78 


8,181 64 


$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 

Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,008 Amount Jan. lst, 1879, 125,232,144. 

Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Policies in Force , Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. lst, 1881, 135,726, ‘916. 

| Jan. ist, 1882, 53,927. | Jan. 1st. 1882. 151°760,824 
1877, $1,638,128. 1877, $1,867,457 Jan. Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 
Death- | i978; 1,687,676,  ncome { i878, 1,948,665, Divisible | Fan’ ist’ 1879, 2.811'436 
claime —_ —— from 1879, oa Surplus at — Ist, 1880, 3,120,871 
, 1,731,72 , 2,817,889, : an. Ist. 1881, 4,205,098 
Paid. | 1881, 2013203. Interest | ing’ 9 430.954, * Per Cent. im Ist, 1882 4°827'096 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.P. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK; M.D., 


WELL, 
GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


Vice-President aud Actuary. 
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Old and Boung. 


A CHILD’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


How fast, dcar child, have sped the years 
Bince first I saw thy baby face, 

And, wonderitig at the miracle, 

Held thee in long and fond embrace. 


On that bright morn in flowery June 
When first I knew a father’s bliss, 
How earth and sky were glorified, 
How like the heavenly world was this! 


A school-girl stands before me now, 

I hear thee read and sing and spell, 
Bweet hymns repeat with modest grace, 
And see thee write a letter well. 


Ah! little maid, how like a flower 
Thy mind unfolds its petals bright, 
While charming traits of womanhood 
Are growing daily in my sight. 


And yet thou art a baby still, 

As happy in thy winsome ways 

As any bird on bush or tree, 

That warbles clear it’s morning lays. 


Thou lovest every childish sport, 

To play croquet upon the lawn, 

Or ride the pony in the park, 

Or sail the lake where sports the swan, 


Trundle the hoop or toss the ball, 
Or ride in state behind the goat, 

Or run and romp upon the green, 
While in the breeze thy tresses float, 


But, best of all, the name of God 

Thy heart to holy reverence moves; 
His candle, lighted in thy breast, 
Shows thee the way that He approves. 


The name of Christ to thee is sweet, 
And sweet his earnest, tender call ; 
Come, little children, unto me ; 

O come, in welcome, one and all.” 


- 
> 


My darling girl, that voice obey, 

Walk tn the light which He has shown, 

Open thy heart with joy to Him, 

And He will take thee for his own. 
New York Cry, June 19th, 1882. 


FARMER BROWN’S SUMMER BUT- 
TER. 


BY MISS EVELYN DARLING. 





**Sran’ steady, Bess. You're the boss cow, 
you know, and if you should tip this pail of 
yellow milk over, Miss Dolly wouldn’t like 
it. Dolly's got to make the butter this Sum- 
mer, and you and I must do all we can to 
help her. Guess she thinks you know just 
about as much asIdo. But I'd like to kiss 
her once, anyhow; wouldn't you, Bess?” 

So spoke George Sterling, Farmer Brown's 
hired man, to his particular confidant, the 
handsome Alderney cow, whom he had 
named ‘Queen Bess.” Ding! dong! went 
the breakfast-bell, swung by Dolly’s plump, 
strong arm, and the young farmer turned 
his cows into the pasture, one by one, 
‘Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess,” and 
then carried the brimming pails into the 
large, tool milk-room. 

‘You're a good milker, George,” and 
Dolly smiled up at him as she looked at the 
clean, rich milk. ‘TI believe, with you to 
help me, I can make some nice butter this 
Summer.” 

It made a pretty picture in the morning 
sunshine. The large, old-fashioned red 
farm-house, with windows and doors invit- 
ingly open, flowers and tall trees brightening 
and beautifying the yard and garden. 
There were lilac bushes and hollyhocks, 
pinks, poppies, marigolds, and sunflowers, 
fine old New England varieties. Inside the 
house everything looked comfortable. The 
kitchen was large and airy, having two out- 
side doors opposite each other and both 
opening on to wide, clean-swept piazzas. 
The floors were painted spruce yellow and 
were smooth and clean. An old-fashioned 
light-stand stood near a window and on the 
white spread which covered it was a basket 
of stockings, with balls of mending-yarn, 
and a brass candlestick, with an inch or two 
of candle in ite socket. A low kitchen- 
chair with rockers stood near, and the last 
weekly newspaper hung over its back. 

The breakfast-table would have appeared 
inviting to any one in health and good tem: 
per. A fairly clean, white cloth, spun and 
woven by the graridmother of the family; 
& small piteher of creata for the coffee; 
sweet, yellow butter aid fresh rolls; light 
dough-nuts, fried brown; potatoes; eggs; 
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some kind of stewed fruit; and a pitcher of 
fresh milk, for ay who wished it. 

Did they have napkins and silver forks? 
Not exactly. That is, they didn’t have the 
forks. Aunt Sally made such a fuss that, 
with.all Dolly’s other burdens, she. did.no 
think jit best to to ‘‘stand the storm” w 
would have broken ovér her head had she! 
used every day the sacred company silver 
forks. Dolly was a brave girl, and did not 
yield when it was wrotig to yield; but per- 
sisted in doing as'she ought and endured 
whatever came. She had been away for 
two years, attending anexceltent sehoal, and 
the duty of eleanly and in some sense-Heau- 
tiful living had been strongly impressed 
upon her bright young mind. Her mother 
had died, and now,the main responsibility 
of the housekeeping rested upon the daugh- 
ter’s eighteen-year-old shoulders. Dolly did 
many things as Aunt Sally directed; but in 
the matter of napkins she was firm. She 
felt it both a duty and a pleasure to ac- 
custom her little brother and the young 
farmers whom her father hired to refined 
ways of living. She herself was pleasant to 
look at, as she sat at the head of the table 
(her father wished her to sit in her mother’s 
place), pouring the clear coffee into pretty 
cups, aclean linen collar at her throat, and 
her hair nicely brushed. A passing observer 
would have thought it a pledsant group 
gathered around the table that Summer 
morning—farmer Brown opposite his 
daughter, Aunt Sally and Dolly’s young 
brother at one side, and George Sterling, the 
hired man, at the other. 

‘* Father, I’m going to put down my first 
tub of butter fo-day,” said Dolly. ‘‘So you 
see it’s an important day in my life.” 

“Yes, my dear, and I hope you'll gain 
the day and put down a good tub; but I 
suspect, after George has churned and 
washed the butter, the credit’ll be a good 
deal due to him if it’s good.” 

‘“* Yes, indeed, Father; but I’m going to 
work just as hard as George does, and Dolly 
Brown's butter will be the most famous but- 
ter in the country, you naughty father.” 

‘*You’d better wait till Fall before you 
brag about your butter,” interposed Aunt 
Sally. “If the buyers won't pay nothin’ 
for it, you won't feel so fine, I guess.” 

‘* Well, I shall try hard to have it good,” 
returned Dolly; ‘‘and I’m not going to 
bother myself all Summer by fearing that 
the buyers won’t pay anything for it.” 

‘‘No, don’t fret yourself. I guess, if I 
didn’t skim the milk, you’d find your butter 
’d be a pretty mess. It makesa sight o’ dif- 
ference how milk’s skim. The rest asin’t 
nothin’, in comparison. But then, of course, 
nobody in this house never does anything 
but Dolly. But I can remember twenty 
years before she was born, and there was 
butter and cheese made in them benighted 
days, and in this house too.” 

‘*Oh! well, Aunt Sally,” said Mr. Brown, 
“Dolly's a young housekeeper and needs 
encouragin’ a bit. Mebbe she'll have a poor 
tub or two; but, if she does the best she can, 
we shan’t find fault.” 

George Sterling said nothing; but he 
longed to box Aunt Sally’s ears soundly, 
and, if his confidant, Queen Bess, had been 
near, he would have told her that he longed 
to kiss away the tears that he saw glistening 
in Dolly’s sweet eyes, as she cleared away the 
breakfast things. 

The Summer days came and went. The 
birds that sang in the trees near Dolly's 
chamber window woke her each morning 
with their joyous carols, and at night the 
distance-softened song of the frogs away in 
the meadows lulled her to sleep. Aunt Sally 
rose early ten mornings during the entire 
Summer, walked majestically into the milk- 
room and skimmed the milk. Those were 
happy days in the Brown family. The ex- 
ercise and the fresh breakfast disposed the 
molecules of Aunt Sally’s physical system 
a little more amicably toward each other, 
and the spiritual elevation that often results 
from a little bodily exercise made life con- 
siderably more enjoyable to the Brown fam- 
ily on those particular days than was gen- 
erally the case. It has been said that every 
house has a skeleton in its closet, but happy 
that house whose skeleton occupies its own 
closet and stays where it is put. Im Fanner 
Brown's dwelling it ate and drank, weighed 
one hundred and sixty pounds, and madé 
the day troublesome and the night weary. 

The young and strong can and will -be 
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petty yet cnokmbus tials as Dolfy$nd her 
Kind father daily stmt to, and he and 
Queen om ewe oer co 

tion on ubjéct, ha ieee 


4 very entertaining dalasaiag for she list- 
éned well and let. him dg all the. talking. 
ssonld talk better to her than to most of the 
lesbout him. George had ideas enough, 
, like ‘‘ Richard Hathaway,” he could not 
always express them. He was the direct 
opposite of Aunt Sally; he was more famous 
for doing than for talking, yet no one who 
ever heard her coyld doubt that out of the 
fullness of her heaté Aunt Bally spoke, 
George Bterling’s faithful heart Was, so % 
speak, gone. Dolly, with her sweet ways, 
had carried it away, quite beyond recovery. 
At first he was appalled and troubled; later, 
he grew quiet, resolving to do his best, and 
doing it, and so gathering strength to bear 
his fortune, whatever itshould be. He con- 
sidered Dolly somewhat above him, es- 
pecially in mental cultivation; and, besides, 
he was young and had as yet very little in 
the world except excellent, industrious hab- 
its and a kind, pure heart—a handsome for- 
tune, though, let me tell you, my dear young 
lady reader. 

The milk-room jin the Brown houge was a 
pleasant place. I’m sure the daintiést city 
lady would have thought it nice. It was 
large, clean, and cool and happy the person 
whom Dolly gave a dish of strawberries and 
allowed to help himself to some of the sweet, 
rich cream. Every evening she looked her- 
self to the straining of the milk, to be sure 
that no particles of dirt were left init; but 
she soon found that she could trust George 
Sterling. 

“Do you wish for more light, George?” 
she asked, one evening, as she left her chair 
on the south piazza and stepped to the milk- 
roomdoor. ‘‘ ¥es, if you please,” answered 
George. Dolly soon appeared with a candle, 
saying ‘‘Here is just what you wish for, 
then,” and she smiled brightly as she dipped 
out some of the warm milk for mixing her 
morning’s bread. ‘‘That is true,” said 
George; but his eyes rested on Dolly, instead 
of the candle she had brought him. 


In the Gary moruin cs: nee) 9 
worked over the | 7's tg Bi It 
hard work, but then an ex- 
quisite little wt of poetry in. it too, 
When George stopped for a moment to rest 
and take breath, Dolly would offer, with 
sweet feeling in her tones, to churn for a 
little while; and he would let her try fora 
turn or two of the crank. 

‘*Tt takes hard turning to get the richness 
out of things, doesn’t it?” said Dolly, one 
morning when the butter came with a little 
more difficulty than usual. ‘‘I used to 
think so last Winter,” returned George. 
‘‘Winter cream is hard to manage, and 
then you were not here to help me,” and he 
looked up at Dolly with an expression of 
such intense appreciation of the state of 
things when she was there to help him that, 
thongh she hardly knew it, an added tint 
glowed in her bright, young cheeks. 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘I used to think 
some mornings that life to an earnest man 
was a good deal like churning Winter cream. 
But then I, for one, shall keep turning the 
crank. 

He spoke quietly and with a smile; but 
Dolly felt, with an instant thrill of pleastre, 
that strength and excellence were near and 
ready to serve her. 

The Summer passed. The floor of the 
butter-cellar was nearly covered with well- 
filled tubs. A little before the time for 
selling Farmer Brown had been called to a 
distant Western state, on account of the 
sickness of his only and widowed sister. 
He was detained several wéeks, and finally 
wrote to George that they must do the best 
they could with the butter and no longer 
rely upon him to attend to it. On the even- 
ing after they had received the letter -two 
neighbors called and reported that they had 
sold for thirty cents apound. The evening 
papers had reported only twenty-seven cents 
as the latest price, and they advised the 
Browns not to sell for a few days, etc 

During the evening, as the two men were 
talking, there were occasional indications 
that a storm was about to break over the 





luckless members of the Brown family. 

There were low mutterings of thunder, a 

a short, sharp flashes of lightning, and 
ee then a barbed arrow flew 


pr FS he rises to the sctndich dl 
Aunt Sally rose. The family were left 
alone about nine o’clock. Dolly went to 
the kitchen, to make some preparations for | 


the morning's breakfast. Aunt Sally fol- ’ 


lowed, with heavy, threatening step. 

‘* Have you noticed how lovely the moon- 
light is, Aunt Sally?” asked Dolly. 

‘*Moonlight! What do you s’pose I care 
‘bout moonlight when the butter ain’t sold? 
‘N’ I know jest how ’tw’ll be. ’T won't be 
gold ’t all; ’tw’ll stay in the suZer all Winter, 
‘n’ we shan’t git fifteen cents a pound for it. 
I should thought you and George’d known 
enough to ‘tended to it ‘fore this time. 
Never see such a tarnal easy set as this 
family all be.” 

““Why, Aunt Sally,” answered Dolly, 
‘it hasn’t been a week since the Smiths 
sold. Buyers generally come along about 
this time. Father most always sells to some 
of them, you know. I don’t think we need 
to worry about it.” 

‘“No, you won’t worry, I'll warrant. No 
danger of anybody’s worryin’ in this house, 
but me. I don’t s’pose, if the house was 
burnin’ down, one of ye’d stir, unless ye was 
pulled out by main strength. Talk about 
your father! Who ever knew him to do 
anything? 'Stid o’ stayin’ to home ’n’ 
mindin’ his own business, he must go gala- 
vantin’ off to Kansas, to see his sister, cause 
she happened to be sick. Whatif she hain’t 
no husband? Folks have to die, I s’pose. 
What'd she ever do for him, I’d like to 
know. ’F she was wuth a million 0’ money, I 
don’t s’pose she’d give im a cent.” 

‘Well, I guess to-morrow morning George 
"IL know what to do, and we’d better go to 
bed now, Aunt Sally. I’m very tired.” 

‘*George! What’ll ie know about it, and 
what'll he care, ’f he does know?” 

** Would you like this candle, Aunt?” 

‘What do you keep talking to me "bout 
candles for? ’F I wanted acandle, couldn't 
I git it. Go to bed, ’f you want to. I don’t 
expect you'll care whether the butter's ever 
sold or not.” 

Dolly knew that it was no use to reply, 
so she took her candle and went to her little 
chamber over the sitting-room. She tried 
hard to sleep, knowing that breakfast must 
be ready early and that no hands but hers 
would prepare it. 

About two o’clock Aunt Sally burst into 
the room, her cap-strings flying and her 
teeth rattling. Evidently she had not been 
in bed at all. 

“Dolly,” she called, in loud, ouseiee 
tones, ‘‘it’s raining hard.” 

“What is it, Aunt Sally? Are you sick?” 


‘« It’s raining hard, [tell you. Don’t you 
hear it?” 

‘“Well, what ifitis? I can’t help it. 
What harm will it do?” 


‘What harm willit do? Do you s’pose 
folks will come to buy butter in a driving 
rain?” 

«But, it may not rain to-morrow, Aunt 
Sally. Why, it's only two o’clock. The 
shower must have come up very suddenly.” 

“What if it don’t rainto-morrow ‘he 
roads’ll be all mud knee-deep. Nobody’d 
come through such mean mud’s we have to 
look at butter. They’d be fools ’f they did. 
It’s jest ’s I said. The butter won't be sold 
’t all. You’d know yourself ’twouldn’t be, 
‘f you want deaf’s an adder and biind’s a 
bat.” 

“‘ Aunt Sally, I think this is a little too 
much. I’m very tired and I want vou to 
go right out of my room and leave me to 
sleep.” 

‘*T shall go out o’ this room jest ’s quick 
’s I’m mind to, 'n’ no quicker; ’n’ the more 
you talk about it the more I shan’t go. Any- 
body’d think, to hear you talk, that you did 
all the work inthis house. Who’s skimmed 
the milk all Summer, I'd like to know? -I 
s’pose you think the butter’d come all the 
same, skimmin’ or no skimmin’; ’n’ now we 
shan’t sell a pound, ’n’ we shan’t have money 
enough to keep from starvin’ to death ‘n’ 
buy clothes to cover our nakedness. But 
there’s one thing about it: J won't pinch ’n 
be economical abit longer. Ill spend every 
dollar I’m mind to. What ’f one o’ them 
city buyers should come in the pourin’ rain? 
We shouldn’t know whether to trust "im or 
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not. 1 woulda’t’ let ‘im tetich the butter 
unless he paid the money down. "T’s jest 
the meanest thing that ever happened sense 
the world begun that we didn’t go to 
§——— a week ago ’n’ see "bout sellin’ it, ‘n’ 
not wait till this time; 'n’ 'f we don't git 
thirty cents, jest’s the rest o’ the neighbors 
have, I shan’t never want to show my face 
outside this house again, ’n’ the’ shan’t one 
o’ the family, ‘f 2 can help it.” 

But Aunt Sally at length ran down, and 
Dolly knew that, unless she had a strong cup 
of tea ora little sleep, she wouldn't be in 
running order again for several hours, and 
she prepared to enjoy herself accordingly. 
By six o'clock she was busy preparing 
breakfast, running out ‘‘ between times” to 
freshen her heart with a look at the pink 
and purple morning glories that grew up 
over the south piazza. She was as bright 
and pleasant to her little brother as though 
her night’s rest had been untroubled and 
filled with sweetest dreams. The prospect 
for a cosy, quiet breakfast was brightening 
when half a dozen geese, smitten with total 
depravity, walked hurriedly toward the 
house and held one of their most spirited 
conversations directly under Aunt Sally’s 
chamber window. They couldn't have been 
more excited if they had been discussing the 
family butter and its prospects. 

Dolly had just served the coffee and taken 
a sip or two out of her own eup, when the 
sitting-room door opened, and out walked 
Aunt Sally, looking quict but ominous. 
She drew a chair to the fire and sat black 
and silent for five minutes. 

‘Did the geese wake you up, Aunt Sally,” 
asked Willie, Dolly’s little brother. 

‘““Wake me up! Guess they'd awaked 
anybody up that wan’t dead. If I wasa 
boy big’s you be, I'd keep geese in their 
places; but nobody in this family ever sees 
to anything or ever will.” 

‘“Won't you have some coffee, while it’s 
fresh and hot, Aunt Sally?” asked Dolly. 

‘No! I don’t want nothin’, hot nor celd. 
I feel perfectly sick this mornin’, jest’s I 
knew last night I should feel; and I’ve got to 
have the doctor right straight off and have 
somethin’ to take. Here’s a whole month 
gone, 'n’ I hain’t had but two quart bottles o’ 
medicine. I had to lay awake all night and 
think about the utter. I knew if I didn’t 
nobody else would. It'll make me down 
sick. I feel this mornin’ jest’s eff I’s goin’ 
to have the typhoid fever, ’n’ I shall have 
it too. If J had anythin’ to do "bout things, 
I should go right off this mornin’ and see 
’bout sellin’ that butter; but, of course, what 
I think ’s nothin’ in this house and never 
was.” 

The group at the table were silent; only 
now and then saying a word or two, as they 
served each other. 

Dolly felt the essential vulgarity of all 
family contentions, and, in general, she an- 
swered nothing to Aunt Sally’s foolish 
tirades, which were much more frequent in 
Mr. Brown’s absence. 

George Sterling left the reom as quickly 
as he could, and Dolly followed him to the 
piazza, where they talked a minute over 
what had best be done. 

‘* George will drive down to S——— and 
see what he can do with the butter,” Dolly 
said, as she returned to the kitchen. 

But Aunt Sally deigned no reply.. She 
rose and walked into the more genteel part 
of the house and was not seen again for sev- 
eral hours. The occasional slamming of 
doors and windows alone testified to her 
existence. 

In the afternoon George returned, and 
told Dolly that he could contract the butter 
for but twenty-five cents. The markets 
were full for a few days; but her father’s 
friends had advised him to wait a little, as 
they thought it would be up to thirty cents 
again. 

Several days passed and the question of 
butter was still unsettled. Dolly was busy 
with her work, hardly getting a minute to 
Peep into the new Harper which George had 
brought from the post-office. One day she 
put two of her delicious custard pies into the 
oven to bake, and then went up-stairs for a 
few minutes to make beds. Aunt Sally, 
meanwhile, walked into the kitchen, which 
she found ‘‘cold as a barn,” built up a hot 
fire, and sat down by the stove. When Dolly 
returned, she smelt a strong odor of burning 
pastry, and, Opening the overi-door, found 
that her pies were completely ruined. 





“Why, Aunt Sally,” said. she, “didn’t 
you smell my pies burning?” 

**S§mell um!” returned Aunt Sally. ‘ No, 
I didn't, ’n’ I shan’t smell nothin’ more till 
the dutter’s sold.” And she marched off into 
the sitting-room, as though her dignity had 
been offended. 

‘* What a pity Dickens didn’t know Aunt 
Sally,” thought Dolly, as she went about 
making some more pies. 

Mr. John Sterling, George's father, always 
sent away his butter to a certain city firm, 
whose chief member had, as a boy, been 
brought up in the family of John Sterling's 
father. The Sterlings knew the firm well 
and knew that it wastrustworthy. George, 
therefore, suggested to Dolly that he write to 
his father’s friend, Mr. Furness, and ask his 
advice about the butter they had to, sell, 

He wrote, and in a short time a letter 
came, advising the Browns to send their but- 
teron. It would surely net them twenty- 
eight cents and perhaps thirty. Mr. Furness 
promised to do the best he could. 

The matter was talked over with Aunt 
Sally, and, after much tribulation, all the tubs, 
with their golden weight, were put into the 
cars and sent tothe city. The day on which 
it was carried out of the yard Aunt Sally’s 
final blast was as follows: ‘‘There! That 
butter'Tl never come back, ’n’ I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite ’f the money never did; ’n’ 
who's goin’ to pay for the freight ’n’ fear ’n’ 
old Harry ’n’ all on it, I'd like to know?” 

Half of Aunt Sally’s prediction proved 
true. The Browns never did sce their but- 
ter again, but they saw twenty-nine cents for 
each pound, 

Aunt Sally thought that the social degra- 
dation resulting from getting one cent a 
pound less than their nearest neighbors ongiit 
to make every one of the Browns utterly 
ashamed, and the number of things the 
family would actually suffer for beeause 
they had lost twelve dollars was astounding. 

About the middle of November Mr. 
Brown returned, bringing with him his 
sister, a woman of kind heart and strong 
character. 

Before a week had gone by, Dolly felt 
that the burden of her daily life was much 
lighter, with Aunt Elizabeth to cheer and 
help her. She found more leisure to assist 
her young brother in his studies and to read 
her own dearly loved books and maga- 
zines. 

The Winter, with its long, cosy evenings 
and its merry sleigh-rides, was over before 
they had enjoyed it half enough, Dolly 
thought, and the birds were singing again 
among the trees that shaded the house. The 
old butternut tree behind the long row of 
basns had large, handsome leaves once 
more. 

One Sunday afternoon Dolly took a book 
and went te sit in the shade of the old tree, 
just as she had often done ever since she 
was a little girl. The book was ‘‘ John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman,” and somehow, as she read 
and became more and more interested in the 
character of the hero, she was startled to 
find herself thinking of George Sterling. 
The tones of voice she read of; the kind, 
searching eyes; the erect, fism bearing—she 
knew them all. They were nearher. They 
had often quietly cheered and strengthened 
her. 

A slight noise from the stone wall opposite 
made her look up. There were the very 
eyes, looking straight into hers. 

‘Why, George! How came you lere?” 

‘‘T’ve been home, and came back across 
the fields. It’s only three miles, you know, 
comin’ across. You looked perfectly happy 
asIcome up. What are you reading?” 

** ‘John Halifax,’” answered Dolly, ‘Do 
you know the book?” 

“Yes, well; and I’m glad you're reading 
it.” 


‘““Why? Will it help me to make nicer 
butter?” 
“That's just it. After a person reads it, 


he feels that he’s got to do his best in what- 
ever work ‘he’s called to, and help along 
people about him’s well’s he can.” 

‘“‘That’s fine praise,” said Dolly. ‘‘ Have 
you been to the post-office? I see you have 
a letter.” - 

‘“This came yesterday. I’ve been want- 
ing to show it to you,” and George took the 
letter from its envelope and handed it to 
her, at the same time sitting down on the 
rock by her side. 





‘The letter was as follows: 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


My Dear Groce STERLING: 





“Our firm wil] probably buy more butter 
than usual next Fall and we want to secure as 
many fine lots as possible. Can you setid us 
another twelve hundred pounds as good as that 
was which you sent us last year? We'll prom- 
ise to pay the highest price in the market for 
the next ten years, if you'll send us butter like 
that. Please let ua hear from you soon, 


“ Very trul yours, 
vane “FF, H, Furness.’ 


“Do you remember telling your father 
that you meant Dolly Brown’s butter to be 
famous?” asked George, as she finished 
reading. 

**But I’m afraid you won't stay with us 
ten years,” said Dolly, smiling. ‘And, if 
we hadn't had you to take care of the cattle, 
milk, and churn so well, etc., I’m afraid the 
fame of our butter would never have gone 
abroad.” 

‘It follows, then, that we ought to make 
butter together, doesn’t it?” said George. 

‘*T think it does,” said Dolly, trying to 
look unconscious. ‘‘So you'll have to stay 
till the ten years are up,” and she closed her 
book and half rose, as if to go. 

‘*Don’t go just yet, please,” said George, 
asche took her hand and drew her back, with 
a gentle yet firm pressure. ‘There is 
something I wish to tell you. I have 
thought that my brother would stay at 
home, take eare of father and mother, and 
always keep the old place; but lately his 
mind seems bent on studyin’ medicine, and 
father thinks he’d better go where he can 
have the best teachers to work with. You 
ean see what is left for metodo. I must 
gohome. But that isn’t all, Dolly. Dear 
old mother wants a daughter. She wantsa 
certain sweet young girl, named Dolly 
Brown. I want her, too, very mach. Dolly, 
won't you come?” 

She looked up slowly, with tears in her 


eyes. ‘‘Will you be good to me? Good, 
like John Ualifax?” 
“T'll try,” said George, solemnly. ‘‘ And 


you? Will you be like Ursula?” 

“*T, too, will try,” she answered. 

‘‘ And we'll make butter together,” said 
George, as he kissed her, smiling through 
her tears. 

Dolly would never have left her father 
and young brother to the care of strangers, 
and George used to say that Aunt Elizabeth 
had been sent as a special providence, so 
that Dolly might come to him. 

Aunt Sally’s value is still, on the whole, 
an unknown quantity. And yet who 
knows but the angels may some day solve 
the problem and obtain a larger answer than 
any of us think. She is said to be really 
gentle and loving to Dolly's little daughter. 


WORCESTER, VT. 





ANTHONY RYE’S FOURTH OF 
JULY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
On! full of ambition was Anthony Rye, 


Although but a boy in a jacket! 
He longed for a rocket would reach to the 
Says he: “ We could raise quite a racket.” 

“Td tie myself tight to the opposite end, 

And up to the stars we’d go whizzing ! 
Next Fourth of July, boys, I mean to ascend.” 

His comrades all thought he was quizzing. 
The Fourth of July came with glory and 


And there on the street was this youngster. 
Now, what do you think met the citizens’ 


gaze 
And made every querying tongue stir? 

A wonderful rocket, as high as the roof, 
Attached to this lad so aspiring ; 

A light he upheld, and, in spite of reproof, 
That rocket all knew he was firing. 

Fizz! bang! Up he shot, wildly waving his 


To the Milky Way rapidly faring. 
The Man in the Moon wondered what he was 


at. 
Says he: ‘*I am taking an airing.”’ 
=e ve a growl and the Dog Star it 
ar 
But, when he arrived at the Dipper, 


He took a.long drink, as he gayly remarked : 
“T feel quite elastic and chipper.” 


A meteor met him while speeding along. 
Quoth he: “How we meteors travel !”” 

Quite often Astronomy’s been in the wrong ; 
Some mysteries now I'll unravel.” 





But whether he did or did not no one knows. 
The rocket—none ever heard from it ; 
Toh capne Seiten A ine that through space, as 


He'll 





us soon as the Comet. 


New Youx Crrv. 












_, THE YATNIC CELEBRATION. 
BY ELLA W. RICKEH. 


Merry Eart was the one who began it, 
Merry usually began things (that is, things 
that amount to anything, such as base-ball 
clubs and camping-out parties) in Yatnic. 
He had been thinking about this for a long 
time before he told any one, In fact, Christ- 
mas was hardly over before he began to lie 
awake nights and sit gazing at the fire even- 
ings, with such a sober face that his grand- 
mother thought he must be going to have 
the measles or scarlet fever. She worried 
over him considerably, and, after feeling his 
pulse anxiously for several days in succes- 
sion, and trying vainly to persuade him to 
drink the steaming bowlfuls of herb tea she 
had prepared, she concluded it must be 
some inward trouble. His great Uncle Jed- 
uthan died ef one. She could just remem- 
ber him. ‘Tall and slim, with such a 
mournful expression. He wasted away all 
to nothing and died as easy as a baby going 
to sleep. Merry had always looked stout, 
but there was no telling; sometimes the 
healthiest was took first.” 

Merry didn’t wait to hear the rest, for the 
smiles that had rippled over his face were 
fast giving place to waves of suppressed 
laughter, that could not be long concealed; 
and he made his escape to the further cor- 
ner of the hay-mow, where, secure from ob- 
servation, he laughed as if he could never 
stop. 

It was no wonder that Grandma was 
alarmed by his sober face, for he was always 
bubbling over withfun. His name just fitted 
him, the boyssaid. By the way, I hope yeu 
don’t suppose that Merry was all the name 
he was entitled to. Far fromit. Just open 
the family Bible that lies on the round stand, 
and you will see in large letters, near the top 
of the page: ‘‘ Americus Vespucius, son of 
Benjamin and Peninah Earl, born July 4th, 
1866,” and on the next line ‘‘Columbia, son 
of the above, born December 25th, 1867.” 


‘* They believe in celebrating holidays at 
our house,” Clum said; ‘‘ and, as Merry has 
got ahead of me on the Fourth, I don’t know 
but Christmas is the next best thing. Any- 
way, I’m glad I’m not Jim Emery, He has 
to be an April Fool all his life.” 

It. was the middle of March before Merry 
took any one into his confidence. He had 
scarcely completed his plans then; but he 
had discovered one important fact, that it 
would take considerable money to carry 
them out—more than he could possibly 
raise himself. He must set the rest of the 
boys to work. So, one bright afternoon, he 
got leave togo over to Bait Knight's. 

Bart was out in the corn-house, absorbed 
in the occupation of shelling corn. 

‘‘ How are you, old fellow?” he cried, as 
Merry entered the door. ‘‘ Take a seat,” and 
he shoved a peck measure toward him. 

“‘Don’t care if I do,” replicd Merry, sit- 
ting quietly down, ‘‘What have you been 
up to this vacation?” 

‘Up to my waist in snow-drifts, mostly,” 
said Bart, with a twinkle in his eye. 
‘* Father’s been logging this Winter, and he 
was afraid the snow would go before he got 
all his lumber out of the woods; so I had to 
help him every day till this thaw came. 
Since then I’ve been choring round.” 

‘Takin’ it easy, I suppose,” said Merry, 
as he picked up two ears of corn and began 
rubbing them briskly together. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t your father get a cornsheller?” 

“He was goin’ to; but Uncle Dan got one 
first, and Tommy had to go and chop off 
one of his fingers, first thing.  Soon’s 
mother heard of it, she declared we should 
‘never have one, not if she had to shell the 
corn herself.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think she'd let you go into 
the woods, if she’s scared as easy as all 
that,” said Merry. ‘‘I’ve heard of lots of 
folks getting hurt logging. "Twas only last 
Winter that Ed Junkins fell off a load and 
broke his leg, and most froze to death, lying 
there in the snow before help came.” 

‘She couldn’t help it very well, and I 
s’pose she thought Father’d look after me, 
Fact is, as Uncle Phin said last night, what 
}with horses running, away, and bridges 
' breaking down, the cramp catching you in 
| swimming, and the ice breaking under you 
' skating, and lightning striking ‘round pro- 
| miscuous, its pretty dangerous living any- 
\where. I told her one dey it wasn’t my. 





use -worrying 90, and. she asked me who I 
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supposed would worry about me if she 
didn’t. Guess I could stand it awhile if no- 
body did.” 

“The snow’s going pretty fast,” said 
Merry, after a few moments’ silence. ‘‘It’s 
most time to be thinking about the Fourth.” 
And he looked inquiringly at his friend, 

‘Seems to me you're taking time by the 
fourlocks, as little Jimmie says,” returned 
Bart. ‘‘ How do you know there’s going to 
be any Fourth this year? Last year that 
Gittoe (Guiteau) spoiled it all, and now the 
Adventists say the world’s got to end this 
year anyhow.” 

“The sun may not rise to-morrow; but T 
suppose you'll get up an appetite for break- 
fast all the same,” returned Merry, com- 
posedly. ‘‘I don’t take much stock in Ad- 
ventists, anyway. They may have lots of 
uncommon knowledge, but they haven't 
much common sense. ‘I’ve heard Uncle 
Sam tell about one he used to know, who 
took his children and dipped them in the 
river every morning, in the middle of No- 
vember. ‘Baptizing them,’ he said. After 
one died and another was very sick, the 
neighbors had him arrested and put where 
he'd have time to think of the error of his 
ways.” 

*‘I hope they gave him plenty of cold 
water with his bread,” said Bart. ‘But 
what's set you thinking about the Fourth, 
now?” 

**Well,” said Merry, ‘I've got a little 
plan in my head, and, if the boys’ll take hold 
and help, I think we can have a first-class 
celebration this year,” 

** What do you mean?” said Bart. “I'm 
in for it anyhow, if there’s any fun in it.” 

‘You won't lisp a word till 1 give you 
leave?” 

‘*True's I live and breathe,” and Bart 
closed Iéis lips as tightly as if the secret was 
already trying to break forth. 

** Well, then, I'll tell you.” And Merry, 
after closing the door tightly, drew his seat 
close to Bart and in confidential whispers 
revealed his plan. 

**We wo'n't tell the other boys just what 
we mean to do,” he concluded, “or it will 
leak out before the time; but we'll set them 
all to work, and after the money’s ready 
we'll show ‘em how to spend it.” 

Before many wecks all the boys of Yatnic 
got wind, in one way or another, that some 
delightfully mysterious preparations for the 
Fourth were under way; and they soon 
learned also that the condition of member- 
ship therein was the possession of a certain 
sum of money—small, in itself considered, 
perhaps, but looking very large to them. 

Then the problem was how to get that 
ceveted amount, and the energy with which 
they worked at the solution would have 
availed, if not tomove mountains, at least, to 
saovel away several little hills, provided that 
any money could be made by the operation. 

Many and varied were the ways in which 
the boys sought to gain their ends. 

Sol Jenkens set up a little shop in his 


father’s cider-mill, where he sold pictures 4 


cut out of some papers his uncle had given 
him, sweetened water, corn-balls, and clay 
marbles for old iron. His customers were 
many, though their purchases were small, 
and in time the heap of iron in the old chest 
grew to quite large proportions. 

Sam Smith, who was handy with tools, 
made little brackets and boxes, that he sold 
to the neighbors’ wives. 

Some of the boys ransacked the woods fer 
spruce gum, which they disposed of at the 
store; and others, as the season advanced, 
gathered loads of arbutus and other Spring 
blossoms, which they took turns in selling 
on the cars. Never a train rolled into the 
little station that was not met by a crowd of 
eager boys, some w'th their wares to dis- 
pose of and others ready to render every 
possible service to the few passengers who 
alighted. Most of these were met by their 
friends; but once in a while there would 
come some unexpected visitor, with a valise 
to be carried, and one old lady, whom Bart 
helped carefully out of the cars, and then 
settled comfortably in the waiting-room, 
while he went to let her son know of her 
arrival, gave him a whole quarter. 

The fathers and mothers all wondered 
what had happened to their boys, as the 
time went by, for one and all of them 
hurried through their once distasteful tasks 
without a word or complaint, and ran of 
errands in bright or stormy weather so 





cheerfully that the good souls began to 
think that their oft-repeated counsels were 
taking effect. Many a copper and nickel 
was dropped into the willing hands; while 
more than one boy, as he saw the rested 
look on his mother’s face, resolved that the 
new order of things should not end with the 
Fourth. So, by hook and by crook, the little 
hoards in the battered pocket-books and tin 
savings banks grew larger, until the thir- 
teenth of June, the day set for the general 
meeting, arrived. 

A merry crew it was who gathered at Bart 
Knight's that bright afternoon. And who 
wouldn't be merry, with a pocket full of 
honestly-earned money, when the hard work 
by which it was obtained is all past, and the 
prospect of spending it just ahead? 

Merry jingled his tin money-box loudly, as 
he called the meeting to order. 

**Come, boys,” he cried. ‘‘No time to 
lose. Hand in your subscriptions. Who's 
in for a glorious Fourth? Here is my pile!” 
and he poured the chinking coin into the 
old hat that served for a contribution-box. 

‘‘How much?” said Bart, as he stepped 
forward. 

** Five dollars,” replied Merry, proudly. 

‘‘Here’s four to keep it company,” and 
Bart emptied his pocket-book into the hat. 

One by one the others followed, and when, 
at last, Merry counted up the money it 
amounted to no Jess than thirty dollars. 

‘Enough for a high obi time!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ We'll send to Boston for the 
fireworks. Consin Joe works in a store 
where they sell ‘em, and he'll get em for us 
cheap. Twenty-dollars’ worth will do, I 
guess. He'll know best what to send. And 
now we've got to fix the ground. Come on 
for Pine Hill. We'll talk as we go.” 

Pine Hill was about twenty feet high and 
rather conical in shape, and stood in the 
pasture where the base-ball ground was. It 
took its name from a tall pine that grew on 
its top; once a stately mass of green, but now 
dry and dead. It was not far from the 
grove where all the town picnics were held. 

“We shall want a lot of brush,” said 
Merry, as they neared the grove. ‘‘We 
might as well take some along now, and 
Bart and §Sol might bring two or three of 
those loose boards.” 

Busily the brown hands worked all that 
afternoon and every other spare moment 
before the Fourth, until the hill resembled a 
mammoth brush-heap and the tree bore a 
rude stage in its branches. 

At last, the day arrived, and was ushered 
in with the clanging of bells and clamor of 
fish-horns. A picnic was to be held in the 
grove, and atan early hour the townspeople 
began to wend their way thither. Most of 
them knew that the boys were busy with 
some preparations, but some of the old folks 
rubbed their eyes and wondered if their 
senses deceived them as they looked over to 
Pine Hill, for the old tree seemed to have 
renewed its youth. There it stood, green 
and fresh as of old, and, if a close inspection 
revealed spruce limbs waving among the 
pine and bayberry leaves interwoven with 
oak, what matter? Fashions wit// change, and 
why should not a tree tire of wearing one 
dress all the time, as well as a girl? This 
tree certainly seemed to feel gay and festive, 
as became the day; for tiny flags waved 
proudly from every branch and streamers 
of red, white, and blue fluttered from its 
top. 

Our boys, conspicuous with their tri- 
colored rosettes, that Bart’s sister Emily 
made for them, outdid themselves all 
through that day. They swung the girls 
till their arms ached; played a base-ball 
game with the Sioux of Cranberry Meadow, 
from which, it is needless to add, they came 
off victors; brought countless buckets of 
water for the lemonade; and ate until the 
baskets were empty. 

After dinner they borrowed a team and 
drove off toward Mr. Earl's, returning with 
a load of tin pails, that set people to wonder- 

ing. But when they were opened, and dis- 
closed some most delicious ice-cream, of 
which all were invited to partake, surprise 
gave place to delight, and all shared in the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Jenkins, be- 
tween the mouthfuls: “‘ "Tis reely quite harn- 
sum of the boys.” 

Toward sundown some of the company 
began gathering up their wraps; but when 
Merry mounted a stump and announced that 
a highly moral and instructive entertainment 


would take place at the Pine Hill at the 
earliest possible hour, and all people leaving 
the grounds before its close would be fined 
five dollars and costs, most of them con- 
cluded to stop. 

The moon, though still large, would not 
rise till nearly ten, so the boys hoped fora 
reasonably dark evening; and, as the after- 
noon wore on, the clouds that began to 
gather in the west promised a fine back- 
ground for the fireworks. 

At seven precisely the boys, with Merry 
at their head, started on a run for the hill, 
where they vanished in the heap of brush 
with a celerity that left the crowd of small 
boys who followed staring in amazement. 
Recovering themselves, they sought for the 
entrance, till a rattling fire of snap-crackers 
drove them back in dismay. 

A bright light soon shone out from the 
tree, and the people in the grove, as they 
caught sight of it, hurried over to get good 
places for the show. 

In a few moments Merry appeared on the 
platform, clad in a flowing white robe, and, 
after a grave bow, addressed the crowd in 
the following words: 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends and Fellow- 
citizens: 


“I stand before you in simple garb, yet 
with proud and swelling heart, for is it not 
my enviable lot, unworthy as I am, to turn 
your thoughts back to the illustrious past. 
Behold! upon the stormy ocean a fragile 
bark, laden with precious freight, the des- 
tiny of a free people. Winter frowns 
upon it and barren shores laugh at its puny 
strength; yet, undaunted, it moves on. It 
lands its crew. Cruel foes lurk in the dark 
forest. Want and hunger, ravenous beasts 
as they are, press them sore. Still they live 
and thrive. Cheery messages go hack over 
the deep. Others join them. Thrift and 
industry bring forth their fruit. Peace and 
order prevail. Then comes the cry from 
over the sea: ‘Give! Give!! Give!!!" And 
an outstretched hand is seen grasping their 
hard-earned gold.” 

Then from the green boughs appeared a 
luminous hand, huge, ghastly, with covet- 
ous fingers clutching the empty air. 


‘‘But the spirit of the Covenanters rises 
within them, and they cry ‘Defiance to 
tyrants!’ the first signal of the Revolution.” 


As he spoke, a rocket swept up from the 
tree-top, with an angry shriek, far up into the 
sky. 

‘*Then falls the Iron Hand upon them. 
Their harbors are bombarded, their cities 
besieged.” 

Here the orator's voice was drowned by 
the roar of a miniature battery, with a sharp 
accompaniment of pistol-shots, while pale 
wreaths of smoke curled about his head. 


‘But they falter not. The ploughshare 
rusts in the field; the harvests are un- 
gathered; the ranks grow thin; but the 
stout hearts fail not. Out of weakness they 
are made strong. Through dreary, desolate 
Winters, through sultry, devastating Sum- 
mers, through defeat and danger and death 
they press on. And, at last, when the dark- 
ness is deepest, when the eyes that watch 
for the morning are heavy with weeping, 
the morning star arises, the Star of Empire, 
that has yet to see its setting.” 


The speaker paused and pointed upward, 
where from the darkness of the overhang- 
ing boughs shone suddenly out a brilliant 
star. As its clear luster beamed upon 
them, a deafening cheer rose from the 
audience. 

‘* We,” he continued, ‘‘ dwelling in the 
full, are met to-day to celebrate its birth. 
While yet the clouds hung darkly above it, 
while heavy fogs obscured its light, in a 
little hall, in a now famous town, a band of 
patriotic men gave to the world the well- 
known words that mark the day we cele- 
brate. Zhey have passed on, but their work 
remains. As long as. one stone of Bunker 
Hill monument is left upon another; as 
long as there dwells an American citizen 
upon the earth; yea, as long as the world 
itself remaineth, shall their names be revered 
as the emblems of truth, honor, and fidelity 
to Duty.” 

With a low bow, Merry brought his oration 
to a close, and, as he stood listening to the 
vigorous clapping that followed, above his 
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of Washington, Franklin, and Adams. ‘The 
applause was redoubled when, presto! the 
old tree became transfigured before their 
eyes. Rockets rose from its top; Roman 
candles shot out from its sides; pinwheels 
spun round on the tops of the branches; 
fiery serpents rushed from its inmost recesses; 
grasshoppers leaped from the stage; fount- 
ains of glittering spray fell from every 
limb; while Merry, in his white robe, was 
enveloped in a halo of glory from a red light 
behind him. 

How the small boys cheered, ‘as they 
watched the sight; and how they ached to 
be in the midst of it all. They rushed fran- 
tically round the hiil, as if they could get 
nearer by so doing; but a perfect broadside 
of snap-crackers from all parts ef the brush 
drove them back. 

As the glow of the lights faded and the 
corruscations vanished into darkness, Merry 
made ready for the grand climax of the even- 
ing. Seizinga torch from some unseen hand, 
he waved it three times round his head and 
then tossed it lightly to the ground. A 
shower of fire from every side followed it. 
A moment more and little flickering tongues 
of flame rose from the brush. They spread 
and mounted, higher and higher, till the 
edges were all aglow. 

A group of dark forms stole stealthily 
from behind the hill and mingled with the 
crowd. 

Still Merry stood motionless on the stage. 

‘*It reminds me of Elijah in the chariot 
of fire,” said one old lady, softly. Merry’s 
mother sat beside her and caught the words. 
A thrill of fear came over her and she cried: 
“Is the boy crazy? Merry! Merry! Come 
down. You'll be killed!” 

The boy started, glanced behind him, 
looked wildly round, and then, with one 
desperate leap, came down in the midst of 
the blaze. Another bound and he would 
be safe, but his feet caught in the brushwood. 
He struggled, but could not rise. A moment 
more, and, with arush, Sol and Bart were at 
his side. They dashed the burning wood 
right and left and dragged him from its 
midst, scorched and blackened, but not 
dangerously hurt. 

‘* What were you thinking of?” asked his 
mother, as she bent anxiously over him. 

«I planned to leave a clear space behind 
me,” he replied, ‘‘ and not jump till the last 
minute; but there was some mistake made 
and when I looked round that was the worst 
spot of all.” 

When the boys turned from examining 
Merry’s hurts, they saw a bonfire worth 
looking at. The whole hill was wrapped in 
flames and the old tree itself a pyramid of 
dazzling light. They watched if until the 
glare died out and the tree vanished in the 
chariot of fire that had so nearly taken 
Merry from their sight, and then went home, 
to dream of bursting cannon and volcanic 
eruptions. 

Merry’s burns soon healed, but the story 
of that Fourth of July shall be handed down 
to the furthest generation of Yatnicers and 
dwell in their traditions when the name of 

Americus Vespucius is forgotten. « 

Sours Berwick, Mz. 





Miss BLancue RooseveEtt gives the follow- 
ing as Longfellow’s account of his visit “‘ by 
command,”’ to Queen Victoria: . 


‘** An imposing lady in black, with flowing 
drap ery, came quickly forward to greet me. It 
was Her Majesty Queen Victoria. She extended 
her hand and I offered to take it.’ ‘What,’ I 
interrupted, ‘ did you not bend and offer to kiss 
it? ‘No,’ said he, timidly. ‘I was not then 
familiar or acquainted with court etiquette, as 
Iam now. She offered me her hand evidently 
to shake, and I shook it.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘you 
must have horrified her.’ ‘I presume I did,’ 
said be, simply. ‘ Now I think of it, she was 
disconcerted, I suppose for that reason, but. 
she rallied graciously and asked me about 
America and myself. She explained: ‘We 
speak of America first because you are Amer- 
ica’s poet. Tennyson is ours.’ ‘Tennyson is 
the world’s poet, Madame,’ said I, bowing 
gravely. She smiled in gratified acquiescence, 
and continued: ‘You are very. generous.’ 
Her Majesty was then pleased to converse on 


general topics, but persistently got back to the 
subject of myself. I felt she was piqued about 
something at first, and her last words were 
‘We shall not forget you,’ adding, with a laug 

‘ Why, even all my servants read your poems ! 
The t then glanced up, and, with an almost 
comical expression, he said: ‘What do you 
think she intended by it? I was nonplussed, 
and to-day, although many yoere have 








head, in letters of fire, appeared the names 





I am undecided as.to what Majeety’s 
meaning was,”’ eR. . 
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[Communications for this department should be ad- 


@ressed “ Puzzles.” Tux Inperenvent, New York.) 





CABIN PUZZLE. 
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The ridge-pole means solemn affirmation. 
The line at the lower edge of the roof means 
the act of purifying. The gables, beginning 
at the left and always reading down, are re- 
spectively: 1, to declare; 2,0n a ship; 3, a 
race of men. The uprights, beginning at left, 
are: 1, gorgeous; 2, a breach of trust in pub- 
lie aceounts ; 3, to make necessary. The base 
of the gable (7 letters) is a violent tornado. 
The base of the main part of the house (12 
letters) is state of not existing. The door is in 
the gable. The two uprights (6 letters) are 
calamity and a beat of a drum, and the cross- 
beam (3 letters) encountered. Window in the 
gable, uprights, part of the day and a part of 
speech. Bottom, a prefix. Top of the win- 
dow, reading each way (3 letters), a noise and 
a color. The windows are square words: I. 
1, a horse ; 2, maturity ; 3, to obtain. IL. 1, a 
rule of action ; 2, dread; 8, damp. III. 1, a 
winged auimal; 2,a beverage; 3, a number. 
1V. 1, a religious woman ; 2, to employ; 8, 
clear. DoLLy. 


CORKSCREW, 
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1, a part of speech ; 2, a vessel; 3, a Hebrew 
measure ; 4, a narrow piece of wood; 5, neat; 
6, a single time; 7, morose; 8, to maintain ; 
9,a prophet; 10, abserved; 11, proportion; 
12, certain; 13,a means of traveling; 14, an 
aquatic fowl ; 15, inclination ; 16, a game; 17, 
repetition of words; 18, to exhibit; 19, a 
thought ; 20,2 measure; 21, part of a book; 
22, part of a circle ; 23, to boast; 24, uniform; 
25, every ove. The corkscrew gives « familiar 
proverb. A Lone. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
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1, additional; 2, supplies; 3, banners; 4, 
explained; 5, a kind of dress goods; 6, a 
wooden pin; 7,a consonant; 8, cunning ; 9, 
to chatter ; 10, slaughter; 11, weighed down; 
12, ceremonies connected with pastoral duties; 
13, the science that treats of fossil remains, 


The centrais give the name of a large body of 


water. R. G. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


lam composed of 41 letters. 

My J, 27, 34, 19, 4 is a sickness, 

My 28, 29, 24, 31, 38 is a fop. 

My 8, 40, 41 is to settle. 

My 13, 83, 14, 21 is observed. 

My 9, 23, 17, 351s a month of the year. 

My 6, 2, 10, 39, 16 is a dwelling place, 

My 5, 7, 3, 26 1s a ramble. 

My 11, 12, 20 is something used in the man- 
ufacture of soap. 

My 29, 25, 15, 33, 30, 37 isa season of devo- 
tion, — 

My 18, 27, 36, $2, 14 Is stretched. 

My 22, 29, 38 is food for cows. i 

The whole is of great interest to all Amer- 
ican citizens. A. B. C. 









Selections, 
A DRIF ?. 


Ever the water lily rocked 
Upon the rocking stream, 
Where the little clouds, reflected, flocked 
And steered across her dream 
And ever she sighed: *‘ Why must I stay 
In the river’s bend from day to day ? 
Ob! were I free to sail away, 
Where the seas with wonder teem ! 





‘I know that I am fair,”’ she said ; 
‘*I watch it in the wave, 
At anchor here in the river-bed, 
‘That holds me like a grave. 
What good is the sun’s gold light to me, 
Or what good a living thing to be, 
When none draws ever nigh to see 
The beauty that [ have ?”’ 


The bird in the alder further flew 
At the ending of his song; 
The rat plunged in where the rushes grew 
And paddled his way along ; 
The wind in the osiers stirred and sighed 
That the current was swift and the world was 


wide 
And “ Away ! and away !’’ the ripples cried, 
And the river-tide ran strong. 


Was she bappler when the stars were born, 
And the bird sat mute in the tree ? 
When she rocked and swayed, with her cables 
torn, 
And felt that she was free ? 
When the banks slid backward on either 


and, 
For the rat had gnawed through her anchor- 
strand, 
And the wind had kissed her away from land 
And was kissing ber out to sea. 


The river-mouth was broad and black, 
With currents countercrossed, 
Where the foam churned white in the eddy’s 
truck 
And the scattered stars were lost. 
No glimpse she saw of either bank, 
But a waste of weed that heaved and sank, 
Where from gulf to gulf she reeled and 
shrank 
And from wave to wave she tossed. 


The sun uprose through a glory spread, 
And climbed by a cloudy stair, 
And ‘* What isthe thing, O Sea?” he said, 
‘< Your breakers are tumbling there ?’’ 
‘*That,”’ said the Sea, “ with the muddled face, 
And the cup all tattered and reft of grace? 
A flower, they say, from some inland place, 
That once on a time was fair !’’ 
—Macmillan’s Magazine, 





BYRON’S APOSTROPHE TO THE 
OCEAN. 


A WRITER in Blackwood's, in an article 
on ‘‘ False Coin in Poetry,” takes up Byron’s 
famous ‘‘Address to the Ocean,” and finds, 
aus he thinks, much ‘‘ false coin” in it: 

The ‘‘Address” begins with the line 

“Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean, roll!" 


‘‘ Swear me, Kate,” says Hotspur, ‘a good 
mouth-filling oath”; and this is a good 
mouth filling line, but nothing more. Why 
should the poet tell the ocean to roll on? 
Moore, when he says ‘‘ Flow on, thou 
shining river!” has a good reason for it. 
The river is to beara messuge in the flowers 
which he casts on its surface, No such 
motjve exists here, and the line, with thase 
that follow, shows how sound and manner 
are accepted as substitutes for thought. 
“ Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain !” 

Why in vain? The fleets might be thought 
to voyage lo some purpose. 


“Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stopes with the shore.” 





Hurricanes, earthquakes, frost, lightning 
murk the earth with ruin; but not man. 
He marks jt with cultivation and construc- 
tion, the reverse of ruin. Lf he cuts down 
a wood, itisto replace it with a farm ora 
city. In war he destroys; but, for the 
most part, only what he has himself made. 
And how can his control be said to stop 
with the shore, when it is on the deep that 
his skill and boldness in bending Nature to 
his purposes are most conspicuous? It is 
there that he makes the winds serve him 
and by their aid converts it into innumer- 
able highways. 
——*" Upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own.” 
That is, the ocean’s deed; yet in the very 
next stanza he mentions Trafalgar, where 
the bay was covered, after the battle, with 
wrecks made by ‘‘ man's ravage.” 

Next comes a very disputable string of 
assertions: 


MiAze uote spoll WP iin’ hou doef aries’ 
And shake him thee, The vile strength he 
For *s destraction thou dont all despise, 

. and ah ng from Siveriag in t y plas spray, 

Ata perce Eppe in come mens portarbay, 

And dachost bien again 60 iad him tay.” 
Except in the very limited sense that foot- 
prints do not remaff fa water—a truism too 
obvious for mention, and yet the only 
sense in which any part of this famous pas- 
sage can be said to be true—it is cer- 
tainly somewhat audacious to say that 
man’s steps are not upon the paths of 
ocean; and as to its fields not being @ 
spoiP for him, the fisherman will hardly 
concurin that. What follows is inbuman, 
The poet, in his desire to add to the indict 
ment which he is always pressing agalost 


THE INDERKNDERT. 
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but goes on to imply that to sail on the sea - 
isa crime justly punishable by drowning, 
when he makes tle frustration of the mar- - 
iner’s hopes and prayers by shipwreck mat- 
ter of exultation, a sentiment continued ‘in 


plation of the drownivg of an_ individual 
to the sinking of whole armaments. Truly, 
a promising vein in which to address a 
maritime sudiesce! To mend the gram- 
mar of ‘there let him lay,” all sorts of al- 
terations were eugeg , all equally ridicu- 
lous—‘‘ there let him pray,” ‘‘there let him 
stay,” putting a comma and carrying it on 
to the next stunza, eic., eic.—while some 
boldly defended it as ratber fine than other- 
wise; but the next verse was the main 
puzzle for the eulogists: 

“Thy shores are empires, ch in gll save thee— 


Assyria, Greece, Rome, Cart . t are they? 
Thy yates washed them oom while they were 


ree 

And many a tyrant sinee; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or gavage ; LW A decay 
realms ; Ro 


Has dried wu: ; 
Unchi ie save to thy vi iay— 
Time tes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 


Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


The third ‘and fourtb lines, perceived to 
be nonsense, have been . sort of conun- 
drum, which Byron himself, it appears, in 
revising the proof, vainly endeavored to 
solve. The “thou” of the sixth line, to 
make any kind of sense, should be ‘‘ thee” 
—‘‘decay has not dried thee up.” Of the 
eighth line it may be said that the immeas- 
urable surfuce of the ocean can scarcely be 
styled its brow; that, if it could, azure is 
nota very suitable color for a brow, Substi- 
tute blue for azure, and it becomes ridicu- 
lous. But these are venial offenses com- 
pared with that of talking of Time “ writ- 
ing wrinkles,” and of speaking of the sea 
as unwrinkled, that which another poet 
has justly called ‘‘the wrinkled sea,” 
whose ‘‘azure brow” is seldom seen un 
furrowed by waves or ripples. So com- 
plete isethe badness of the metaphor that 
it may take rank as ove of the three worst 
metaphors we know of, each perpetrated by 
a great master. Another of these is Words- 
worth’s, where he speaks of the poet as 
gathering 

“The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 
To represent as a harvest what the eye ob- 
serves is a forced kind of phraseology, pre- 
tending to be figurative, but presenting no 
image to the mind; and, when we are fur- 
ther called on to conceive the harvest 
to be the result of the brooding and 
sleeping of the eye on the poet’s heart, a 
degree of. inconsequence is reached of 
which Sir Boyle Roche might have been 
proud. Not less remarkable for confusion 
is the passage in ‘‘ The Princess” where we 
are told of 





* Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.” 
No doubt Time, who has always possessed 
a forelock, may also have a forefinger; but 
all time (that is time not figurative, but ab- 
stract) cannot Tbe word ‘‘all” annihilates 
the personification, and witb it all claim to 
the digit; but, granting the forefinger, why 
are the jewels to be placed ov it? True, 
the forefinger is used for pointing; but it 
cannot point at the rings upon itself, 
Moreover, the forefinger can hold but a 
very limited number of jewels; yet the 
novel office assigned to Time is that of per- 
petually holding out the member, to the 
neglect of his established duties, with . his 
scythe, hour-glass, etc., in order to exhibit 
these favored vocables Lastly,to fill up 
the tale of slipsin the passage, ‘‘ sparkle for 
ever” is wrong in referring to a circum- 
atance of time, and unnecessary as an indi- 
cation of duration after the phrase ‘all 
time.” 

Byron’s curious flatteries of the ocean 
finish with the startling assertion 

——" even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are bred "; 
which, supposing the breeding of monsters 
out of its slime were honorable to the sea, 
as is apparently implied, the biologis!s even 
= Byron’s day would not have allowed to 
e true. 


VAGARIES OF THE ALASKAN 
THLINEITS. 

AT this camp I found traces of a custom 
which preyails ta. some extent ip Central 
Africa and js said tq obtain throughout the 
interior of Alaska. “When a siranger of 
rank visits a chief, the latter presents his 
guest with a wife from among the women 
of his household. In morals the Alaskans 
are much inferior to most Indian tribes of 
the plains. Avarice js their ruling passion, 
They are the most knavish and cunning of 
traders. Theft, if successful, brings no 

race. The detected thief is laughed at 
and ridiculed. I saw old Cocheen look 
with fond admiration at Kastase.Kiich, his 
son, when the latterdrew from under his 
robe some articles he had purloived from 
the village where we had lodged for the 
night. Their gratitude seemed small and 
they have no expression for ‘I thank you. 
Flaws in gifts were always carefully exam- 
ined and critically pointed out to the giver. 
Ap Alaskan who shot at some decoy duck 








| near Sitka went to the owner of the decoys 


demanded the return of his 
ammunition. Two Alaskans were dnivta 


his fellow-creatures, not onl stigmatizes 
the endeavors of man to render bis asians | 
habitable as the wielding of *< vile strength,” | 


the next verse and extended from a contem-— 
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to seain canoe, A schooner picked them 
up, but ld not of could mot take their 
canoe, t'was still blowing 4 gale. The 
rescued demanded payment for the lost 
craft. Another fellow came to the doctor 
of the post at Sitka and begged for medi- 
cine for his brother, and then asked’ the 
doctor to pay him for carrying it to the 
brother. I lent Tah-ah-nah-Klekh a goat- 
skin robe ‘of mite, and at the end of our 
voyage asked him to clean it, He did so 
and demanded full payment. We did not 
lose much by theft, because our crew knew 
very well the value would be deducted 
from their wages. Thlinkit. virtues are 
hospitality, good-nature, peaceableness, 
filial obedience, and, after their own code, 
a respect for solemn contracts or engage- 
ments, Even when very angry, they only 
sulk. They are demonstrative only in the 
poe ee ee of surprise.—Lieur. Woop, in 
« Century.” 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





Witiram J. CouaH.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fal of 1876 1 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I Jost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“*] write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. | can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO’'S CURE 


Oy 
Slhavearebece’ tke te $1. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
\ admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Doreestr, Mas 


WE MAKE : 
tha Bert Banting Boot and Show in th Weel, 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 


Leather Goods, of every descriptien, 
for Sportsmen, 


KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 


sial Articles to Suit 
ustomers. 
Send for Catalogue, 
THOMSON & SONS, 
P,-0. Box 1016, 301 Broadway, N. Y, 


TRE WORLD'S STARCH POLISE 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 
A seaponasil ta cock plat of Stace hot 
Break! 
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Farm and Gyvrilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 








THE ARMY WORM. 
(Leucania nntpwncta.) 





BY RUSTICUS. 


Ons of the most destructive insects the farmer 
has to cope with is the army worm. In such 
numbers do these pests come that their attack 
on a field of wheat or corn {is not unlike the at- 
tack of a regiment of soldiers on a company of 
unarmed and unresisting men. Destruction is 
widespread and complete. Already, from va- 
rious sections of the country, mostly from the 
South and West (though New Jersey is heard 
from), reports are coming of the ravages of this 
pest on grass, corn, and wheat, and the natural 
query is: “‘ What can we do to circumvent its 
attacks ?”’ 

While the army worm is al] too familiar to 
many of the rural readers of Tuz INDEPENDENT, 
there may be some who are, as yet, unac- 
quainted with it, and a word on ite character- 
istics and habite may be acceptable before 
passing to consider the several remedies which 
have been from time to time suggested for it. 

The army worm has been known in the 
United States since 1743; but it attracted but 
little the attention of our entomologists until 
1861. The adult insect is a moth of a dark 
brown color and flies mostly in the night-time ; 
but it is the larva of this moth that works de- 
struction to fair fields. The worm when full 
grown is about an inch and a half in length ; 
ite color pale green, varied with longitudinal 
stripes of black, yellow, and gray, the gray 
often dotted so closely with black as to give it 
a dusky appearance. The larva molts five 
times, Prof. Comstock tells us, during the 
feeding stage, which lasts from fifteen to thirty 
days. 

The natural habitation of the moth ig in low, 
marshy ground, and in case of a dry season it 
breeds more abundantly, aa it has broader 
range for feeding than where the swampy lands 
are wets but, if a wet season follows a dry one, 
as not unfrequently happens, the overflowed 
marshes cause the insects to migrate to drier 
quarters ; hence it is that they swarm over the 
adjacent fields in a wet season in larger num- 
bers than when the season is a dry one, Once 
having assumed the adult form and gained its 
wings, it again returns to the lowlands, if such 
are not too distant, and the husbandman fs not 
sorry to see it go. 

Prof. Riley says that, in the South especially, 
the army worm is thought to be generated in 
the stems of the clover plant, and to such an 
extent has this belief spread that the cultivation 
of clover in some localities is seriously limited. 
But this is to be explained on the ground that 
many of the wheat-fields were sown on the pre- 
vious year’s clover-lands. It has been @iscov- 
ered, however, that the moths deposit their 
eggs in fodder-stacks, as well as in old grass- 
stubble and bits of corn-stalks. 


REMEDIES. 


Experience shows that burning over grase- 
land or stubbles, cither in Spring or Winter, 
usually prevents the worms from originating 
in such fields; but this must be done annually 
or the good effect will be lost. Good results 
have followed the poisoning of a few of the 
outer rows of a field that is threatened with an 
attack, by spraying with London-purple or Parie- 
green water. Some farmers have practiced a 
somewhat novel form of getting rid of this in- 
sect, by causing two men to take a rope, about 
sixty feet long, stretch it between them, and 
dragging it along thus over the wheat. They 
dislodge the worms upon the stems. The 
larger ones, at any rate, cannot crawl up the 
stalks again, with the blades off. This requires 
much time and labor, but it is said to pay on 
the wheat crop. But there is probably no more 
effectual way to deal with these insects when 
they come in large numbers than by ditching 
or furrowing about a threatened field. 

Not long since the writer was conversing with 
a practical farmer who had had considerable 
experience with the army worms and had tried 
nearly all remedies that had been suggested, 
and he found deep furrowing the only proper 
preventive. The furrow should be turned so 
that the loose sofl shall He on the side toward 
the pestected field, and the loose dirt that falls 
back into the furrow should be shoveled out 
clean and thrown upon the ridge made by turn- 
ing the furrow. The worms cannot craw] over 
loose dirt. But there is another object in 
scraping the furrow out clean and smooth. It 
was feund that when the worms had been col- 
lected in the furrow-diteh. their destruction 
was not yet complete, by any means. Burning 
straw over them, pouring coal-oil on them, and 
covering them with dirt had been tried, without 
avail. So another experiment was made. Every 
three or four rods along the furrow a hole-was 
dug about two feet deep and as large as the 
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furrow would permit, The worms, after being 
foiled in their attempts to climb out, would 
crawlalong the smooth surface or bottom of 
the furrow, and fall into the “ pits’’ dug for 
them, from which they could not escape. In 
their attempts to crawl up and out they would 
(all back, one upon another, until, in their con- 
ortions, they actually killed each other. If 
lecessary, when one set of holes was filled, 
others could be dug, until all were destroyed. 
In localities where the army worm is expected 
it will be well fur the farmers to take early pre- 
caution, as then the work of furrowing or ditch- 
ing will be more thoroughly done. Let it be 
borne in mind that it is the loose dirt turned 
over by the plow that prevents the worms from 
getting out, and this dirt must be kept ina 
loose, friable condition, by raking with a hand- 
rake or something of the kind. We trust this 
method will be practiced where necessary and 
that # may prove effectual. 
I 


THE GUENON SYSTEM. 


GuENOon’s system was based upon the alleged 
discovery that on the posteriors of the bovine 
race, reaching from the vulva and extending 
down over the udder and on the inside of the 
thighs, a portion of the hair grew upward and 
was easily distinguished from the surrounding 
hair, growing downward. In so doing, the up- 
ward hair takes different shapes, which he called 
escutcheons. The size and shape of these indi- 
cate the quantity of milk the cow will give and 
the length of time she will continue to milk 
after calving. This latter was also affected by 
certain tufte of coarse hair or blemishes on the 
escutcheon, 

Then he noticed the character of the hair 
growing upon the escutcheon, the color of the 
akin under it, and the quality of the skin. It 
depends upon the quality of the hair and the 
skin to define the quality or richness of the 
milk the animal will give. The indications of 
the best quality by the hair are where the hair 
is short, soft, silky, furry; and, by the skin, 
where the skin is soft, like a kid glove, very 
oleaginous, unctuous with the richness or fat 
pervading the animal, and exuding through 
the skin and forming dandruff. 

The nearer the color of the skin comes to 
that peculiar rich yellow or copper color which 
Guenon calls Indienne, or nankeen color, the 
better it is. Particular attention must be given 
to these points, for they have a great bearing 
on the judgment to be formed ; and the es- 
cutcheon is only to be judged in connection 
with these and other points. 

In addition to the escutcheon, the hair, the 
skin, and the color of the skin, there are other 
points quite necessary to interpret infallibly. 
These are the breed, the size, the feed, the care 
and treatment, the surroundings (such as cli- 
mate, temperature), period of gestation, and age 
of the animal. For instance, we should net 
judge the little Jersey from the standpoint of 
the Durham. In one case the size of the Jersey, 
even with the same class of escutcheon, would 
indicate a less quantity of milk ; yet the Jersey 
would most probably indicate a better quality. 
80 we would not judge an Ayrshire from the 
same point of view as a grade cow or a s0- 
called native. Different breeds to have a prev- 
alence of a similar classof escutcheon. Thus a 
Jersey will rather incline to the Selvage and 
Bicorn escutcheons ; a Durham and a Dutch, 
to the Flanders; while grade cows will be 
of more yariety in their escutcheon and harder 
to place in a class, from the mixture of two 

1 of esc being brought together, 
as developed on two breeds or mixed breeds. 

The rules of the system are as applicable to 
calves and bulls as to cows ; for by them can be 
told, after three months, whether it will pay to 
raise the calf, or to dispose of it. Ifa cow calf, 
whether it promises either or both quantity 
and quality ; if a bull calf, whether his “ get” is 
likely to prove valuable. In either sex, the 
young should be judged by class and size of 
escutcheon, by the color and texture of the 
skin and hair. Thus a saying is effected in not 
being at the expense of raising a poor calf and 
not being disappointed in future results, 
From this ability to raise or purchase only the 
best, the improvement of the herds will be 
very great and we shall breed only the best.— 
W. P. Hazzarp, t& “ The Ohio Farmer.” 
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RAISING A COLT. 


A cout is regarded as an incumbrance, be- 
cause he is useless until he arrives at a suitable 
age for work; but it realy costs very little, 
compared with his vaiue, to raise a colt. When 
the period arrives at which the colt can do 
service, the balance-sheet will show in his 
favor, for young horses always command good 
prices if they are sound and well broken. One 
of the difficulties in the way is the incumbrance 
placed on the dam, which interferes with her 
usefulness on the farm, especially if the colt is 
foaled during the early part of the Spring. 
Some farmers have their colts foled in the Fall ; 
‘but this is open to two objections. In the first 
place, Spring is the natural time, for then the 
grass is beginning to grow, and Nature seems 
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to have providéd’ that: most “animals should 
bring forth their young in a season beyond the 
reach of severe cold and with sufficient time to 
grow and be prepared for the following Winter. 

Again, when a colt {s foaled In the Fall, he 
must pass through a period of several months’ 
confinement in the stable, without exercise, or 
else be more or less chilled with cold from time 
to time. Should this happen, the effect of any 
bad treatment will be afterward manifested 
and no amount of attention can again elevate 
the colt to that degree of hardiness and sound- 
ness of body that naturally belong to a Spring 
colt. Besides, a colt foaled in the Spring will 
outgrow one foaled in the Fall. An objection 
to Spring colts may be partially overcome by 
plowing in the Fall, or keeping the brood mares 
for very light work, with the colts at liberty to 
accompany them always. A colt needs but 
very little feeding if the pasture is good and 
there is water running through it. He needs 
then only a small feed of oats at night, no 
com ; and, if he is given hay, it is not necessary 
to give hima full ration. What he will con- 
sume from the barn will not be one-third his 
value when he is three years old, and if he is 
well-bred the gain is greater. 

When a farmer raises his horses, he knows 
their disposition, constitution, and capacity. 
It is the proper way to get good, sound, serv- 
iceable horses on the farm. It should not be 
overlooked that a colt must be tenderly treated 
from birth and must be fondled and handled 
as much as possible. He should never hear a 
harsh word, but should be taught to have con- 
fidenee in everybody he sees or knows. This is 
an easy matter if his training begins from the 
time he is a day old. He can be thus gradually 
broken without difficulty and will never be 
troublesome. No such thing as a whip should 
be allowed in a stable that contains a colt. 
Colts should not be worked until three years 
old; and then lightly at first, as they do not 
fully mature until they are six years old and 
with some breeds of horses even later. Mares 
with foals at their side should be fed on the 
richest and most nourishing food.—/”il. Record. 
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THE CURRANT WORM. 
(Nematus Ventricorus.) 


WaeEx this enemy of both the currant and 
gooseberry bush first made its appearance, its 
habits were so little known-that it often de- 
stroyed most of the foliage on the bushes be- 
fore discovered, and many thought that the 
worms hatched out and grew to full size in 
three or four days; but careful observation 
discloses the fact that the reason they had been 
supposed to grow so quick was because the 
small worms for several days, nearly a week, 
kept hid in the center of the bushes, where 
they could eat unseen and also be protected 
from the hot sun. Careless observers looked 
only on the outside of the bushes, and, seeing 
no worms, supposed they were not hatched. 

After the habits of the worms become known 
they are easily discovered by opening the 
bushes and looking into the center. When the 
worms are first hatched, very small pin-holes 
will be discovered in the leaves. As the worms 
grow larger, they eat more and more of the leaf 
and at the same time approach the outside 
leaves of the bushes. When near the outside, 
they are large enough to make clean work. 
About the tenth of May their appearance may 
be looked for. As soon as discovered, meas- 
ures should be taken to destroy them. The 
easiest to apply and perhaps the most effectual 
is hellebore sifted on the center of the bush. 
It requires but a very small quantity to accom- 
plish the work. Air-slacked lime, if it touches 
the worm, will kill it; so will ashes and even 
dry dirt. The worm being covered with a 
sticky substance, anything dry and fine sifted 
on him will kill him ; but, as it is important to 
kill all of the first crop, that there may be no 
second, and as the lime, ashes, or dry dirt will 
do no injury except it strikes the worm, 
many will escape—usually enough to secure 4 
good second crop. It is, therefore, best to de- 
stroy the first crop with hellebore, which is 
very likely to make clean work ; so that, if a 
second crop comes, they must come from worms 
raised on some neighbor’s bushes, where the 
battle against the first crop has not been fought 
successfully. 

When all cultivators of currant and goose- 
berry bushes will attend to it in season, and 
kill all of the first crop, we shall be very likely 
to get rid of this pest of the garden. Every 
cultivator of these fruits should feel it to be his 
duty to either cut his bushes down or to take 
especial pains to kill all ‘of the worms. When 
this is done, we shall soon be rid of a very 
troublesome enemy.—AMass. Ploughman, 


COMPACTING THE SOIL. 


“How is it,” once asked a young friend of 
us, “that every cutting you touch will grow, 
while only a small part of mine succeed?” 
We were both amateur gardeners and, as 
neighbors, indulged in-a friendly rival?y. We 
geve him the secret of our “ touch,” which wag 
to always press the soil firmly around the cut- 
tings. After this he had no cause to complain 
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of failure. This matter of bringing the sofl in 
close contact not only with cuttings, but with 
rooted plants and seeds, is of the greatest im- 
portance, and its neglect is a frequent source of 
failure. If the soil is left loosely around a cut- 
ting or around a seed, the minute root in either 
case, as it pushes, may fail to come in contact 
with the needed moist soil and perish for the 
want of it. When ripe wood cuttings, such as 
those of the currant, are set out in the open 
ground, and one lot have the earth thoroughly 
pressed against their lower portion, even 
pounded down, to make sure, every one will 
grow. If this is neglected, more or less will 
fail. So, in setting out plants, such as those of 
cabbage, celery, etc., the market gardeners 
make sure that the soil shall be brought close 
to the roots, by going along the row and press- 
ing {t firmly to the plant with the feet. In an 
article we printed a few years ago Mr. Peter 
Henderson showed that success with raising 
his crop of celery plants was due to the fact 
that, after sowing the seed, he had the whole 
surface of the soil of the bed well patted down 
with the back of the spade. The end is accom- 
plished on a large scale by the use of a roller, 
but in small beds the spade is an excellent sub- 
stitute. In setting out trees or shrubs, the 
more carefully the soil is filled in and worked 
in among the roots and firmly pressed, not 
stamped down with the foot, the greater the 
chances of.success. Even in laying turf or 
sods the roots of the grass should be brought 
in close contact with the soil by the use of a 
“ beater,”’ a piece of heavy plank with a handle, 
or by beating down with the spade-back.— 
American Agriculturist, 





CURE FOR PEAR BLIGHT. 


Tus heading will catch many an eye and 
suggest a faint hope that I can offer one. I 
wish I could. I wish any ove could. Last 
Spring I had 50 fine standard Bartletts, Clapp’s 
Favorites, and Flemish Beauties just come to 
good bearing and large enough to beara bushel 
or more of fruit each. In July and August the 
blight “struck them powerful.” Iwas away 
nearly all the time, and could not go through 
them, cutting out blighted twigs and limbs. 
That nfight have postponed their death some- 
what. As it was, I pulled up 46 of the 50 this 
Spring, as beyond all hope, and pruned the other 
four savagely, in hopes of prolonging their life 
a few years. They had the highest and best 
ground on the farm; ground nearly as high 
from the sea-level as anyin thecounty. It goes 
hard to pull up such trees, in hopeless, impotent 
surrender to an unexplained and apparently 
incurable disease. Near them stands a Bell 
pear tree, about 70 years of age. Ite trunk is 
hollow and nearly rotted off. It has borne 
prodigiously almost every year for at least 40 
years, of my own remembrance. The blight 
struck it, too, last year, and I rather think will 
finish it in a year or two more, though it is set- 
ting full again this year. 

Every point in the above is written out of my 
own experience, freshly brought to mind by 
my eight days’ hard work at pruning. I wish 
it might serve as experience for others, at least 
in Northern Ohio; but I suppose it cannot. 
Experience, it seems, cannot be used second 
hand. Its school is a dearer one than that of 
observation ; but it teaches ite lessons more 
thoroughly. Why must our forethought so 
often be afterthought’? Why do we see too late 
‘‘where we miss it?’ Why is there such a 
word as regret, a word that implies irreparable 
mistakes ? Why cannot we profit by the mis- 
takes of others? Why do we even deem our- 
selves wise and happy if we always profit by 
our own mistakes, seen and regretted? Why 
have I fallen into philosophizing ’—W. I. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, in ‘ Country Gentleman.” 

——————_ 





A CALIFORNIA PEAR ORCHARD, 


Mr. Mitts, the editor of the Sacramento 
Record-Uwion, during a long ride around Sacra- 
mento, took me to see a Sacramento Valley 
pear orchard. It contains twenty acres. There 
are 175 trees to the acre. It is four years old. 
Last year the trees paid the owner $2.50 a tree 
and nearly $450 an acre. In a few years each 
tree will pay $10. The orchard is beautifully 
cultivated. Not a weed is to be seen. Every 
Fall the top of every pear limb is cut off eigh- 
teen inches, to keep the tree down. Chinamen 
do all the work in the grape and pear orchards. 
They cultivate the trees, trim them, and pick 
the fruit. They are patient, honest farm la- 
borers. The universal California verdict is 
that a Chinaman works as well when you are 
not watching him as when your eyes are upon 
him. They never stop working till the work is 


wirhaet. apie dwnite be done,” said Mr. 
Mills, “where I could test the Chinaman’s 
faithfulness. I first employed a good Negro for 
two weeks, at $15. At the end of that time I 
employed a Chinaman afternoons fortwo weeks, 
at $5.50, to do the same work. I found the 
Chinaman did more work during the afternoons 
he worked, and for which I paid him $5.50, than 
the Negro did during the entire two weeks’ time 
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and for which I paid him $15,—Zetter to Chicago 
Tribune. 











M. Desprez is an eminent beet-grower near 
Lille. The value of the root, he maintains, in 
point of production of sugar, depends on the 
seed, and the latter can only be determined by 
analysis of the mother root. The roots selected 
to bear seed are stored during the Winter in 
cellars, and such as fail to yield twelve per 
cent. of sugar are cast aside. He has a labora- 
tory capable of making 320 analyses per hour, 
that means the examination of 2,700 nf 
day—operations that can only be made by 
light». ‘The best root is that which is hard 
possessing a red skin. It ought to contain six- 
teen per cent. of sugar, that which means the 
yfeld of a seed which will produce rooté giving 
144 per cwt. The form of the root, whether 
large or medium, is not of importance. M. 
Desprez finds that ri¢h soils also are suited for 
beet culture and that early sowings are the 
best. In the South of: France M. Prichard, by 
means of irrigation, has profitably cultivated 
sugar beet. Thus a warm 
henceforth no impediment. 
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bounty of twenty -the kilo being 
granted on all sugar @ 
‘Lne prospects of the b t crop are, excellent 


this season, There are 
in France,—-W. 2, Farmer, 
Sr ——__ 
A PRacticaL GaRDENER the follow- 
ing statement: “Last year, ag @ test of a fre- 
quent practice growers of melons and 
squashes, I pinched the nde of the Jong main 
shoots of the melons, sq qucumbers 
and left some to run at thefr owmwill. One 


factories 


squash plant sent out a single stem reaching 
more than forty feet, but did ar any fruit. 
Another plant was pinched it formed a 
compact mass of side-shoots, 


eight feet square, and it bore sixteen squashes, 
The present year a pose ar" thus 
pinched in, covered the space to it, and 
it set twenty-three specimens of fruit; the 
most of them were pinched off. The pinching 
causes many of the lateral branches _ which 
latter produce the female or fertile blossoms, 
while the main vines produce only the male 
blossoms. The difference in favor of the yield 
of an acre of melons treated by this pinching 
process may easily amount to 100 barrels.’’ 





“HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach 
or. whole system. 
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The groste vey, < fone, ers 8 

4 o- 

The i e tlements 
along the © of the N ern road in 

‘innesota and ota is the guaran 
of the mney the agricultural or 
the entire regi 

The Northern Paetfic Railroad has now in market 


I capes, HEAT and GRAZING LANDS. which are 
LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


NESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
a ynanyane | settlement. 
n MORTAR A there are 5,000,000 acres ready 


for rar NoxtHERs 
Sit COUBTRY has NO 
_Zeradied an n Slipotats apply at or 


NORTHERN PACTFIC RATLROAD COoM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEM ENTS. 


a aan ae 


SS Ts pow Das 's Saeacenst Pam Tooth rar 
rows,Eagle ey Cultivators, Feed Mill 
Feed Steamers,etc, etc. WHEELER & MELic« Co,,Albany, 
Y. Established 1880. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Gs RANT FAN MILL AND GRAPLE co. 

le-blast Grain, Coffee, PES South- 

ern Pattern Turkey Wing and vine les. 
Melrose, Renan jaer Co., N.Y. 


THRESHE Ser fa the 
cheapest, Lilys- 

Siscatte 

free. THE AUL! HERS: Mansfield.O. 








ty WHEN Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Staugh- 
ter-honse Meat and Bone, for $25 = ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 


the bigh-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s 


Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 


bag same as on circular. The past season everywhere bas Clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 


moulated Fertilizers paid best on/corn, grass, and w There bas, mever meney Dore ipitte four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its adtion. very pound of Ammonia and ospboric 


Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this articlé, and at the same ttt Be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Manafacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 


















every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in , 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order, 


THE WEW 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE 














Ze if, ChRBON tt Meee omzene te: 


Mehufactured by 


largely eof Cast 


Somethitg, New! “A Cafbon Plow! 


* 


AND CAST- 


Seool, ie mach lehset 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y> 


Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 Se. Howard St., Baltimere, Md. 
é aM . 


Pure one Su 


TEdgreets of Lime. 
Ground 


eal, Bone Flour. 
san BROTHERS, 
New York Ofiice, 159 Front Street. 


ee Farmers Ena Dealers sietinvitea to send for 
Circular. 


08) 


y chang 


; ‘ e the blood 
ts atire sient cae tol dweek ot 
fe 


Jy £.. CO Boston, Mass. 








— 








we Bangor, 
BELLS. 
Clinton I i. leg 
ion, By mamuctare of Bells. 
ta Catalogues kent 1 thee needing bells. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy. Ni ¥, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connéction with Tae ImDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named x addition to, the regular 
subseription price of Ta® InpEPENDEXT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of therespective publishers, without premiums, 


wel be) pleased to supply, upon | pli- 


cation ; at favorable rates, otber periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 





Reg. Price 
Ameri lturlst.7...,..5.81 25 $1 50 
 Atlatitic Settee 350 400 


Cantuty Magazine (formerly Scrib 


a Young People (Weekly). 1 35 





Lippincott’s Magazine........... . 20-300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
Sunday-school Teacher..110 1 2% 
Maffazine..........; 270 300 





Bells for all purposes. War- 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following neuned fine Steel Eagrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 





EX-PRESIDENT VU, 8, “QRANT. Size, 16X20..... 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 


ersitthon: Size, 16x20.. 
SUMNER. Size, 16x20 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on on receipt of the money. 


The“! eS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
ae oo arpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


The * AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chomn tophees FU iabkcsdaness,2-cto-tcliiicos 0 60 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Fudependent, 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Number (postage tree 
36 =, mom (postend tres). 



































Que —— tance Ce Pree ee 338 
we h 


iaieaninens, «iuaninaanerenathh bleed ig 
One suhecrtptho “4 MO WORMS. 26 ond od poe egecesoccose 3 $8 
iy with one ae ae 
Seaten ning January Ist, Tae Ix 
be published on the — "pringtblethet ts, pa is, pai in papers 
expiri afver January Ist, 1882, wil 
thee. tion of time paid for. 
Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 
gar” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 






must be made | Raney Spaaee, 
, or Drafts, if a seg nen pettoes of 


paca, tee reich t teal ae 
page of 


yen on the yellow Becton the arst 
he fee and to reeew a or three weeks previous 
t x that no loess of numbers may 


3 te 4 fea 8 it receipt 

corinee to for mone 

oat a — iptions are indicated . 

the change r he Ew of expiration on the little 7< 

ihe ftmst of sceouie beck after 

or 8e¢o: ter the -< +8 

is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
ba ang | will be sent ne be ae 

AMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


ol “as ents, in, tandem to receive subscriptions 
are, eae Aen ia 


Pub) Box 2789, Fas PVCS ity. 


RATES OF A DVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 


ete eescbeenes 


4 (one month),.70c.| 4 times (ote month). . 

18 (three months )65c, 1 (three months)60e. 
26 (six ‘  ¥60e, (six be. 
52 6 (twelve * 50c.58 ‘ (twelye * 650 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RARBG... choo. Ua TPeccccss 02’ coctchal 
4 times (one month). . 
13 “= «6(three months) 
( 





. 





pibdankstonorcnd, ae ae One DOLLAR PER AGATE 
La EACH TIME 
Fmancuan Norices..,.. ..Two DOLLARS PER AGATS 


sud Foncny, piano Firry Ceers a Lorg. 
ES aN Dearns, not — four lines, 
be nat 1 ve ibang Sa time ade in advance. 
Payments ni 8 ™m in 
ail te Jotters te ° 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk City. 





FILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


Wirhave badso auhpingtities for Files or 
Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to a apply y those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The,cover has “Tax InpEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


ite ornamental and looking in every respect 
ike a handsome volame. Fue will be de 


livered at our office ontbe teeth of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. usual 
presse % o.0N. Acut of the File or 


der is 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 6, 1889. 








Hohe Co. 








THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S.-8. CHAIR. 


Send for full description, on Fe f variety of Styles 
of latest vestern Seitee irs, and everything 
for general ating. Hise ards, Duastiess 
Cc versa £ ete 


AKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond st..N, ¥.) 518 Arch St., Philedel’a. 


THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER 60., 


Carriage Builders. 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 








FARSON’S 


Rebioaratort, 


Allthe Latest Improve- 
ments Fifty Samples 
to select from. 

Prices Greatly Ree 
duced. 

Ce Write forcirculars 
or examine the styles at 


"20 a nd 22, peck 


eR a 


Satlafuction Guaranteed ‘cod ne 


7a. BACON PIANOS, 122 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 48nd St., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies destred in localities where none 





now exist. Catalogues by mall on application. 


HULL VAPOR ny STOVE. 





Patent removable and interchangeable Jet 
Oridee, rend ri-¢ our burners tndestracti- 
bie. New One Valve Burner on two New 
Steves. New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves ere indispensabie. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 


HULL VAPOR | STOVE cO., Cleveland, O. 0. 


Ww. a B. . DOUCLAS, 


fIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicag: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Speen, Street Washers, 


“Worxs FOUNDED Ix 1882, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 





1873; and Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 1876. 


Swedish Insect Pewder Kills 


POTATO BUGS 


AND ALL TROUBLESOME awe A 


i will thoroughly, exterminate Reaches, An 
Bugs, Fleas, Lice, Tobacco and Cotton W 





The Gentle Way is Best. In dyspepsia, 
ilver complaint, and constipation the diseased 
adrgeus are pretermaturally. segsitive and tender. 
Do not use them roughly. An alterative Uke 
Tammanr's. Se_ezen Apzxient, that tones, cor- 
Dist, and purifies the system, without unduly 


_ exciting or ‘irritating efther the stomach, the 


liver, op the bowels, is the true specifie in such 


cases. Reason teaches this and experience con- 


firms it, 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





| SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE SPOCK, LOW PRICES. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED, 





DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY cor. WARREN ST., (opposite City Hall) NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 





























| (No @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTASLUHMENT © @ ) 


ree 2p-Dook-FROM-BROADNAY*(17 ST SIDE) 


4 oe Hi: JAKKSON=&,(0 98 


a of Artistic Grat€s and Enders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, fice] and Tle - /Ai¢e meri | 




















ALWAYS READY POR Use. 
onepteaoeiasoana imaide or on’ 


~ NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, ,t/SITARY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAQUID EBWVWAMEL PAINT, 


k, A geate tint, or color. This Paint is lali 
any 7 qapes y 


we. Be nian nasrae eo Lombard Serect. Haltimere. Ma. 


CAN BE APPLIED ‘BY ANYONE. 





PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


Patented Aug. 2d, 1881. 





aese C: 
Dips. Sad Notten, Bt F Cage. Complete with 
eo. the —Col ete w 
best Hair Ag SS int gaats oth and Natt | Brushes, 


and Comb. Price, cach M94. 
Ne, 31%, with addition to above, Patent Nickel 
Case, Shaving Patent Nickel Case for and ip 
cluding Shaving Soap, and Loop for  Rdsor. Price, 
eac 

Ne. 514, ms pectin io. No, 600, contains Mirror, 
Nall. bolubing Outht, Rasper, Ear-$p00n, Glove- 
Buttoner, and Sc —_ ice, each, 

If not found at your dealer's, sent 7 ae, prepaid, 
ow receipt of i 

(2 See tha’ the name “ Pullman” 4s on the case, 
Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
76 and 78 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


THE 


D\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 


INVALID RECLIaING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
T's 
naBaraeT 


MADs. 
Bend for 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 





LV 





ePnn} 












PIANO 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





or 1 iI L E S 


Jap te a wy tn Reged 
ny ere, a 
nat SELERTON 47 Barclay 5t:. N.Y. 





Established 1780. 


Catalogues furnished. 


core ‘wena ‘ene ‘4a70, 
"ung adiag ¢ ‘oOo 





AW, at we & CO 
Parlier, Chareh and Lodge Furnitare, 
27 Sudbary Kereet. Besten. M: 


WATERPROGE SLICE (INSTA. 


STANDARD RUBBER COMPANY. 








CSuREvE As Wosn 


Your attention . ‘thusly snvited to a New 
Waterss or sieeve Circalar, which is now 
Goduced by the Standard Ru ibber Company 
and 1 tor which a Zatens issued to this 
Company, as a garment for ’ wear that affords 
thoro! roudt nm from rain and d ess. 
It w f ome to ladies 
veling, Giapnrelenkor y can & worn 
over any 


awl, aud the 
sleeves can be worn o a as the weasudtiguiven. 





(SLEEVE IN PLACE WHEN NOT WORS.) 


This garment meets with the favor and approval of 
ladies every where. 


a exhibition and for sale by the principal dealers 
Dry Goods in City and Country. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
STANDARD RUBBER CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Factories at West Roxbury and Brockton, Mass. 
USE DEVOE’S 
a os 
-Brilliant Oil- 
DEVOE M’F’S CO., Mi’re’, New York City. 
wa LUMBI A BICYCLE, 


boy wentse 


. 


E POPE PAs co., 











READE toc ri ORGANS, 27 raining Saye ieee Se 


ingvon St » Boston, Masa, 
; I New York jin Bchool, Sito St. 
near Th: 


Aven 











“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 





49 Chambers St., New York. 





“Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLMES, TOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MANC FACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, 


ETE, 
a) 
2 
tr 

BE 
oe 
ri 
S, 


¥ 
18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.4 





Tue “INDEPENDENT” Press, 21 axp 23 Rosz Srezet 








a ak ee eo ee lk 





